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1 HE  following  Effays  are  republilhed, 
becaufe  they  relate  to  fubjedls,  on  which 
it  is  of  importance  to  throw  every  poffi- 
ble  degree  of  light,  both  in  order  to  the 
prefent  reftoration  of  tranquillity,  and  for 
the  purpofe  of  future  information  and 
inftrudlion. 

Had  the  commotions  in  this  country 
been  merely  of  a local  nature,  it  might  ap- 
pear impertinent  to  call  the  attention  even 
of  the  other  parts  of  the  Britifh  Empire  to 
a republication  of  trads,  whofe  objed  was, 
almoft  wholly,  to  trace  thofe  commotions 
to  their  fource.  But  when  the  plots  and 
confpiracies  by  w^hich  Ireland  has  been  af- 
a Aided 


flidled  are  IcWTidently  the  refult  of  a kind 
of  epidemic  Mania,  when  the  fame  pefli- 
lential  principle  has  operated,  and  ftill  more 
or  lefs  continues  to  operate  in  every  quar- 
ter of  Europe  and  North  America,  and 
when  Great  Britain  herfelf,  the  happieft  of 
Nations,  is  not  exempt  from  the  contagion, 
thencircumftances  in  themfelves  local,  may 
become  of  infinite  confequence,*  both  as 
ferving  to  illuftrate  the  nature  of  the  dif- 
eafe,  and  as  pointing  to  the  moft  effedual 
methods  of  counteradlion  and  cure. 


Perhaps  fuch  a Republication  as  the 
prefent,  may  appear  fuperfluous  after  fo 
full  a developement  of  the  principles  and 
tendencies  of  the  Irish  Union,  as  has 
been  given  in  the  late  Reports  of  the  Secret 
Committees.  But  it  is  to  be  obferved  that 
the  dired:  proofs  of  a treafonable  purpofe 
adduced  in  thofe  important  and  interefting 
colledions,  fcarcely  go  farther  back  than 
the  year  1795,  although  the  Society  of 

United 
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United  Irishmen  had  exifled  for  more 
than  three  years  previous  to  that  period. 
It  may  therefore  not  be  ufelefs  to  pay  fome 
additional  attention  to  the  earlier  ftage  of 
that  affociation,  in  order  fully  to  afcertain 
v^hether  the  original  views  of  its  founders 
were  limited  to  any  thing  which  could  be 
called  Parliamentary  Reform,  or  whether, 
on  the  contrary,  their  defign  was  not 
fyftematically  traiterous  from  the  firft  mo- 
anient  of  their  career.  ^ 

The  confideration  of  this  queftion  be- 
comes the  more  neceffary,  in  confequence 
of  the  attempt  made  by  fome  of  the  lead- 
ers^ of  the  United  Irillimen  to  juftify 
themfelves,  even  at  the  moment  when  they 
were  difclofing  the  moft  complicated  vil- 
lanies.  It  was  then  afferted  by  them  that, 
though  Revolutionary  Deinocracy  became 
at  length  their  objed:,  it  had  formed  no 
part  of  their  original  delign  \ that  they 
then  only  had  adopted  it  when  their  hopes 
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of  obtaining  moderate  reform  were  at  an 
end;  and  that  confeqiiently,  the  guilt  of 
all  which  had  enfued,  belonged  wholly  to 
thofe  who  by  obftinately  rejecting  their 
reafonable  demiands,  had  driven  them  to 
defpair — It  was’'  fays  Mr.  T.  A.  Em- 
met, after  they  had  defpaired  of  obtain- 
ing  a Reform  in  Parliament  by  peace- 
able  means,  that  they  fought  to  ef- 
fe6l  a revolution  by  fub verting  the  mo- 
narchy,  feparating  this  country  from 
Great  Britain,  and  ere(5ling  fuch  a Go- 
vernment  as  might  be  chofen  by  the 
“ People.” 

To  evince  the  utter  unfoundednefs  of 
this  and  every  fimilar  affertion,  is  one  chief 
objedl  of  the  prefen t republication.  It 
contains  a feries  of  obfervations  on  the 
fpirit  and  temper  of  the  United  Irlfhmen 
in  their  earlieft  period,  written  by  a country 
gentleman,  who  drew  his  conclulions  from 
no  other  fource  than  their  own  avowed  de- 
clarations, and  who  took  up  his  pen  folely  in 
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obedience  to  the  diftates  of  his  reafon  and 
his  confcience.  At  no  very  diftant  period, 
he  had  himfelf  been  a fincere  and  zealous  ad- 
vocate for  a limited  Parliamentary  reform ; 
but  having  always  had  a juft  abhorrence  of 

the  principles  and  views  of  the  United  Irijh- 

% 

men,  and  being  foon  convinced  of  what  one 
of  their  own  oracles  afterward  acknowledg- 
ed, that  any  degree  of  popular  reform, 
would  infallibly  lead  to  every  other  degree 
of  reform ; /.  e,  to  complete  democracy, 
he  felt  it  his  duty  to  abandon  a purfuit 
which  appeared  to  him  as  dangerous  as  it 
was  vifionary,  and  to  become  to  the  utmoft 
of  his  power  an  unqualified  fupporter  of  the 
exifting  conftitution. 

Under  this  impreffion  he  naturally  wifhed 
to  be  the  inftrumentof producing  mothers 
the  fame  convid:ion  of  the  mifehievous  de- 
ligns  of  the  United  Irifhmen  which  he  had 
himfelf  always  felt,  but  now  more  flrong- 
ly  than  ever.  They  had  already  diffeminated 
through  the  country  fucceffive  manifeftoes, 

which 
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which  he  conceived,  it  was  only  necef- 
lary  to  confider  with  attention,  in  order 
to  colled:  from  them  the  moft  decifive 
proofs  of  the  boldefl  revolutionary  purpo- 
fes.  A temporary  intercourfe  with  the 
Convention-politicians  of  1792  and  1793 
perhaps  gave  him  fome  advantage  in  un- 
derftanding  the  vocabulary  of  Iriih  Jaco- 
binifm,  and  enabled  him  more  readily  to 
trace  a lyffeiiiatic  connexion  betw^een 
thofe  feemingly  detached  burfls  of  treafon 
with  w^hich  the  writings  of  the  United 
Irillimen  abounded,  but  which,  from  be- 
ing generally  mingled  with  a mafs  of  loofe 
declamatory  matter,  might  frequently  ef- 
' cape  the  obfervation  of  a common  reader. 
To  bring  thofe  early  fymptoms  of  a trea- 
fonable  defign  into  the  full  light  of  day, 
was  accordingly  his  objeft  in  mofl  of  the 
following  Effays. 

It  will  be  obferved  from  the  dates  of 
thefe  publications,  that  the  far  greater  part 
of  them  appeared  before  the  adual  treafon  of 

the 
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the  United  Iriflimenhad  been  fubftantlated 
by  the  Reports  of  the  Secret  Committees  in 
Spring  1797?  and  of  courfe  while  no  proof' 
of  their  real  defigns  could  be  adduced  ex- 
cept what  mnght  be  derived  from  their  own 
avowed  declarations.  The  reader  will, 
notwithftanding,  judge  whether  there  is 
not  in  fome  of  the  following  pages  a to- 
lerably juft  developement  of  the  trea- 
fonable  principles  wdiich  were  afterwards 
brought  to  light  i and  in  fome  degree, 
an  anticipation  of  thofe  revolutionary 
expedients  which  have  lince  been  car- 
ried into  pradice.  But  the  Author  is 
far  from  laying  claim,  on  this  account, 
to  any  uncommon  forcfight  or  any  extraor- 
dinary fagacity.  He  faw  no  more  than 
what  any  intelligent  perfon  was  competent 
to  have  feen,  had  he  given  the  fame  atten- 
tion to  the  fubjed,  and  indeed  no  more 
than  what  numberlefs  perfon s did  ad:ually 
fee,  though  they  did  not  all,  like  him, 
communicate  their  obfer  vat  ions  to  the 
public. 
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The  Author  therefore  ventures  to  hope 
that  fuch  a republication  will  not  be  en- 
tirely frultlefs.  If  any  well  difpofed  perfon 
can  ftill  entertain  a doubt  with  refpedt  to 
the  original  principles  of  thp  United  Irilh- 
men,  he  will  here  find  not  only  the  con- 
clufions  formed  by  an  unprejudiced  ob- 
ferver  refpedting  that  aflbclation,  in  its  ear- 
lieft  ftages,  but  alfo  the  reafonings  which  led 
to  thofe  conclufions,  and  the  grounds  on 
which  they  refted.  And  the  Author 
trufts.  It  will  be  feen,  that  the  inferences 
were  not  rafh,  that  the  reafonings  were 
not'  fophiftical,  and  that  the  warmth 
which  fometimes  fhews  itfelf,  and  which 
increafed  as  the  fubjedt  became  more 
pradical,  was  not  the  rancour  of  party 
fpirit,  but  the  zeal  of  well-founded  re- 
probation, of  anxious  indignant  humanity. 

While  thofe  who  have  but  lately  open- 
ed their  eyes  to  the  real  views  of  thofe 
execrable  difturbers  of  the  community, 

may 
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may  perhaps  receive  new  light  from  the  fol- 
lowing pages,  with  refped:  to  the  primary 
purpofes  of  the  Confpiracy,  the  Author  has 
the  vanity  to  hope  that  thofe  who  have  feen 
and  felt  as  he  has  done,  will  not  be  unwil- 
ling to  have  thofe  thoughts  retraced,  and 
thofe  feelings  recalled,  which  in  the  rapid 
whirl  of  events  it  is  poffible  even  for  the  moft 
colledted  minds  to  lofe  fight  of,  till  they 
are  again  brought  to  their  remembrance. 
And  he  trulls  on  the  whole,  that  a con- 
vidlion  will  be  either  produced  or  confirm- 
ed in  the  mind  of  every  attentive  reader,, 
that,  notwithftanding  all  that  may  be  al- 
leged by  men  loft  alike  to  truth  and  to 
humanity,  no  fadl  can  be  more  eftablifhed 
than  that  the  Society  of  United  Irifhmen, 
from  the  firft  moment  of  its  inftitution, 
has  been,  with  refpedl  to  its  leading 
members,  a band  of  fyftematic  traitors  ^ 
that  no  poffible  means  would  have 
been  adequate  to  their  fuppreffion  but 
the  rhoft  unremitting  coercion,  and  the 
moft  vigorous  refi fiance  ; and  that  no- 
B thing 
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thing  can  be  more  infolently  falfe  than  to 
reprefent  them  as  having  been  provoked 
into  treafon  by  thofe  ftrong  meafures  on 
the  part  of  .Government,  which  were  then 
only  reforted  to  when  both  the  common 
fenfe  and  common  fafety  of  the  country 
irrefiftibly  demanded  them. 

To  thefe  objefts  the  following  E flays 
were  uniformly  diredted,  except  when  it 
was  thought  necelTary  to  advert  to  the 
proceedings  of  the  allies  of  the  confpiracy 
abroad,  or  to  the  condudt  of  thofe  who 
from  an  execrable  fpirit  of  party,  and 

in  fpite  of  the  clearefl:  and  mofl;  irrefra- 
gable evidence  cherifhed  and  encouraged  it 
at  home.*  Thefe,  together,  make  up  the 
whole  of  the  topics  introduced.  And 
they  are  treated  either  in  the  way  of  dif- 
pafllonate  argument,  or  of  plain  but  warm 

expoflulation, 

* The  firH;  fix  E/Tays  are  chiefly  on  the  fubjeds  here 
mentioned. 
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expoftulation,  by  reafoning  on  general 
principles,  or  by  addudion  of  acknow- 
ledged fads,  juft  as  appeared  moft  fuitable 
to  the  circumftances  of  the  moment,  or  to 
imply  the  greateft  probability  of  engaging 
the  attention  of  the  public. 

The  event  to  which  the  fir  ft  Eflay  al- 
ludes need  fcarcely  be  brought  to  the  re- 
colledion  of  any  inhabitant  of  this  metro- 
polis, the  riot  which  took  place  on  the 
day  of  Lord  Camden’s  arrival  in  this  king- 
dom ; commencing  with  an  outrageous  af- 
fault  on  the  perfons  of  the  Lords  Juftices, 
and  terminating  in  an  attack  on  the  Cuf- 
tom-houfe,  in  which  one  wretched  man 
at  leaft,  fell  a vidim  to  his  own  folly.  The 
obfervations  upon  this  fubjed  are  little 
more  than  what  muft  have  occurred  at  the 
time  to  every  perfon  of  fenfe  and  candour. 
Mr.  Grattan’s  energetic  Addrefs  to  the 
Inhabitants  of  Dublin  which  appeared  juft 
before  that  event,  has  fince  the  date  of 
c 2 this 
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this  Eflay,  become  the  fubjedt  of  much 
more  powerful  animadverfion.  The  Au- 
thor trufts,  however,  he  will  be  excufed 
for  republilhing  ftridlures  which  were 
merely  fuggefted  by  the  honeft  feelings  of 
the  moment,  and  which  he  conceives  have 
been  lamentably  juftified  by  every  event 
which  has  fince  occurred  in  this  abufed 
and  afflidled  country.  The  fubjedts  of  the 
other  E flays  are  fo  obvious,  efpecially  to 
thofe  who  have  read  the  Reports  of  the 
SECRET  COMMITTEES,  as  to  fuperfedc 
the  neceffity  of  explanation. 

It  may  perhaps  be  a matter  of  furprize 
to  fome  readers,  that  the  unfortunate  reli- 
gious differences  in  this  country,  are  fo 
flightly  touched  upon  in  the  following 
pages,  and  that  when  introduced,  they 
are  referred  to,  as  a topic  made  ufe 
of  by  a difappointed  fadlion,  rather  than 
as  the  ground  of  treafonable  combina- 
-tion.  But  the  dates  of  the  EfTays  will 

fufifciently 
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fufficlently  account  for  this  apparent  omlf- 
fion.  The  lateft  Effay  in  the  Collection 
was  written  in  the  month  of  June  1797  : 
and  it  will  eafily  be  recolleCted  that  at 
that  period  the  aCtual  movements  of  the 
confpiracy  appeared  almoft  exclulively  in 
the  province  of  Ulfter,  where  no  religious 
motive  was  fo  much  as  pretended,  and 
where  the  Roman  Catholics  in  parti- 
cular feemed  difpofed  to  diftinguifli  them- 
felves  by  keeping  aloof  from  combina- 
tion. It  required  indeed  little  forefight, 
though  it  would  moft  certainly  have  an- 
fwered  no  ufeful  end,  to  have  prog- 
nofticated,  that  when  thofe  parts  of  the 
kingdom  where  the  bulk  of  the  inha- 
bitants are  Romanifts,  fhould  become  en- 
gaged in  the  confpiracy,  religious  motives 
would  neceflarily  be  added  to  thofe  of  a 

merely  political  nature;  that  bigoted  Eccle- 
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fiaflics  in  fuch  circumllances,  would  na- 
turally become  the  bufiefi:  and  moft  pernici- 
ous agitators,  and  that  thofe  whofe  mfinds 
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were  infenfible  to  the  differences  between 
one  fpecies  of  government  and  another, 
would  eaiily  be  wrought  upon  by  the  fug- 
geftions  of  q.  grofs  and  intolerant  fuperfti- 
tion.  But  the  Author  freely  acknowledges 
that  he  never  could  have  anticipated  thofe 
horrors  by  which  the  blood-hounds  of 
Ennifcorthy  and  Wexford  have  added  new 
difgraces  to  a religion,  whofe  former  enor- 
mities it  would  have  been  infinitely  better 
to  have  expiated  than  revived. 

Still,  however,  the  Author  muft  deem 
thofe  perfons  miflaken  who  conceive  the 
Irifh  Union  to  have  been  originally  a 
Roman  Catholic  Plot.  He  thinks  the 
erroneoufnefs  of  fuch  a fuppofition  will 
fully  appear  from  the  following  pages. 
The  attentive  reader  will  find  fufficient 
proof,  that  the  primary  objedlof  the  Unit- 
ed Irifhmen  was  ftridtly  and  exclufively 
Kevolutionary  Democracy ; and  that  though 
from  the  firfl:  moment  of  their  inftitution, 

they 
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they  regarded  the  religious  difafteftion  of 
the  Irifh  Catholics  as  the  chief  inftru- 
ment  of  their  defign,  and  the  fureft  pledge 
of  their  fuccefs,  it  was  uniformly  their 
objedl  to  make  Religion  fubfervient  to 
Jacobinifm,  and  not  Jacobinifm  to  Religion. 
How  fatally  they  might  have  found  them- 
felves  deceived,  and  how  likely  they  v/ere 
to  have  become  the  victims  of  their  own 
infernal  policy,  the  events  of  the  late  rebel- 
lion have  ftrongly  evinced ; but  fuch  is 
the  malignity  of  the  Jacobin  Temper,  that 
we  cannot  doubt  but  the  fame  artifice  will 
be  perfevered  in,  until  both  the  political 
malecontent  and  the  religious  bigot  fhall 
be  obliged  to  feel  the  futility  of  combIna-» 
tion  as  well  as  the  frenzy  of  refiftance. 

For  accidental  Inaccuracies  of  ftyle  and 
the  frequent  occurrence  of  what  may  be 
deemed  colloquial  barbarifms,  the  Author 
thinks  it  needlefs  to  apologize.  It  was 
bis  wifh  to  be  Intelligible  to  all ; and 

wherever 
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wherever  he  thought  It  might  ferve  an  ufe- 
ful  purpofe,  he  willingly  preferred  familia- 
rity to  elegance,  Belides,  the  papers  now 
collefted  were  intended  in  almoft  every  in- 
ftance  for  infertion  in  Newfpapers,  or  for 
circulation  in  the  form  of  hand-bills ; and  in 
fome  cafes  the  latter  part  of  an  Eflay  has 
been  ifluing  from  the  pen,  while  the  former 
part  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Compofitor. 
Under  thefe  circumftances,  if  plain  fenfe, 
confecutive  reafoning  and  perfpicuous  lan- 
guage were  attained,  they  were  the  utmofl 
which  could  have  been  expedted.  As 
compofitions, ' the  Tradls  which  are  here 
colledled,  might  no  doubt  have  been  al- 
tered for  the  better ; but  the  avocations 
of  the  author  did  not  allow  him  fufficient 
leifure ; and  material  alteraition  would, 
have  deftroyed  identity. 


Dublin^  November 
23, 1798. 
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Page  15  line  9>  for  them^  read  themfehes. 

34'  — 10,  for  turtii  read  term, 

53  ~ 6,  for  tOi  read  by, 

58  — 25,  for  or,  read  of. 

71  — firfl  line  of  Effay  X.  (or  your,  read  my, 

73  - 16,  for  it,  read  its, 

74  - I,  ior fays,  read/zjf, 

76  — 12,  infert  a comma  after 

77  — 24,  infert  them  after 

86  — 3,  for  exifls  read  exift,  and  infert  a comma 

after  it. 

89  — 16,  iox  the  metropolis,  rezA  this  metropolis, 

93  — ilrike  out  to,  and  Infert  a comma  In  its 
ftead. 

96  — 5 infert  in  before  England, 

110  — 13  infert  the  before  maintenance, 

142  — II  for  Cataline,  read  Catiline, 

150  — 7 for  in,  read  is. 

Ib.  Note  2 for  it  is,  read  is  it, 

1 64  — 9 ftrike  out  the  comma  after  decreed, 

Ib.  -*  1 8 flrike  out  the  comma  after  more. 

171--  8 for  pretend,  read  prefented, 

225  --  7 ftrike  out  tocracy. 
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' ON  THE 

J 

POLITICAL  CIRCUMSTANCES 

' OF 

IRELAND. 


O ! quis,  quis  volet  impias 
Caedes  & rabiem  tollere  civicam  ? 

Si  quasret  pater  urbium^ 

Subfcribi  ftatuis,  indomicam  audeat 
Refraenare  licentiam, 

Clarus  poftgenitis.  Hoa. 


ESSAY  I. 

April' 

Happily  for  myfelf,  no  doubt,  I am 
placed  at  a diftance  from  political  tumult : yet 
ftill,  from  that  diftance  I fometimes  take  a 
view  of  what  pafles  in  the  bufy  world;  and 
though  perfonally  uninterefted  in  the  agitations 
of  the  hour,  my  regard  for  my  fellow- mortals 
very  frequently  both  fixes  my  attention  and  ex- 
cites my  anxiety. 
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Such 


Such  being  my  ufual  tendencies,  I could  not 
be  wholly  unconcerned  with  relpedt  to  the  dif- 
turbance  which  took  place  in  this  city  on  T uef- 
day  night  laft : It  was  almoft  at  an  end,  before 
I knew  that  it  exifted , and  on  the  following 
morning  I felt  no  fmall  pleafure  in  learning  that 
it  had  fubiided  with  but  little  damage  either  to 
perfons  or  property,  and  with  fcarcely  the  necef- 

fity  of  proceeding  to  extremities. 

/ 

I am  generally  difpoled  to  regard  the  evils  of 
life  in  the  moft  favourable  point  of  view,  and 
to  look  out  for  all  the  alleviating  circumftances 
that  the  cafe  will  afford.  I pra6life  this  fpecies 
of  philofophy  partly  to  keep  my  own  mind  as 
eafy  as  I can,  and  partly  that  I may  be  able  to 
cxercife  charity  towards  all  mankind  with  as  lit- 
tle interruption  as  poflible. 

On  the  late  occafion  in  particular,  I felt  no 
inclination  to  depart  from  my  ufual  plan.  I am 
not  a party  man,  and  of  courfe  had  no  wifh 
cither  to  magnify  or  diminifh  the  exceffes  which 
had  been  committed : I was  dtfpofed  to  view 
them  juft  as  they  were ; and  in  thus  confidering 
thbni,  inftcad  of  being  furprifed  at  what  had 
happened,  I felt  both  wonder  and  a degree  of 
national  pride  that  the  bufinefs  had  terminated 
with  fo  little  mifehief : I fay,  I felt  wonder  and 
a degree  of  national  pride;  ^ and  I alraoft  think 
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diat  wlien  my  candid  readers  have  made  the  fame 
comparifon  which  I have  been  led  to  make  on 
this  occafion,  they  will  experience  pretty  nearly 
the  fame  fenfations. 

Who  does  not  recoiled  the  remarkable  Infur- 
redion  which  took  place  in  London  in  the  year 
1780,  which  for  four  hicceffive  days  cramped 
the  hand  of  Magiftracy,  and  fpread  uncontroul- 
ed  devaluation  through  that  great  Metropolis  ? 
If  we  compare  all  the  circumftances  of  the  riot 
which  lately  occurred  here,  with  thofe  that  at- 
tended that  other  memorable  inftance  of  popu- 
lar frenzy,  I apprehend  we  Ihall  fee  caule  to  ac- 
knowledge that  the  refult  is  highly  flattering  to 
the  public  charader  of  Ireland  in  general,  and 
of  this  city  in  particular. 

\ 

I am  not  fo  partial  to  my  Country  as  to  pay  it 
any  compliment  at  the  expence  of  truth ; but  on 
the  coolefl:  confide  ration  I am  perfuaded,  that 
fo  far  as  the  eloquence  of  a Grattan  excels  the 
ravings  of  a Lord  George  Gordon,  and  fo  far 
as  the  widely  circulated  and  frequently  re-printed 
manifefto  of  the  former  might  be  conceived 
more  forcible  on  the  inhabitants  of  this  city, 
than  the  incoherencies  of  the  latter  on  the  po- 
pulace of  London,  in  precifely  the  fame  pro- 
portion mull  we  feel  both  furprife  and  fatisfadion 
that  the  Dublin  mob  of  the  3 ifl:  of  March,  1795, 
B 2 fell 
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fell  fliort  fo  amazingly,  both  in  violence  and  in 
outrage,  of  the  London  mob  of  the  zd  of  June, 
1780. 

Every  one  knows  that  Lord  George  Gor- 
don, had  not  fignalized  himfelf  either  by  his 
underftanding  or  his  talents,  and  that  he  was  re- 
markable only  for  enthufiafm  and  eccentricity ; 
but  every  one  alfo  knows  that  Mr.  Grattan  is 
a perfon  of  acknowledged  abilities  5 that  his 
parliamentary  eloquence,  though  not  always  ap- 
proved of  by  the  wife,  has  feldom  failed  to  excite 
the  admiration  of  the  multitude ; and  that  his 
name,  while  it  might  have  been  a moft  valuable 
auxiliary  to  the  caufe  of  true  patriotifm,  would 
almoft  be  fufficient  to  give,  at  leaft  in  the  view 
of  the  unthinking  many,  plaufibility  even  to  the 
extravagancies  of  fedition, 

If  then  the  influence  of  Lord  George  Gor- 
don was  fuch  as  to  colle61:  a mob,  confifting  of 
fifty  thoufand  perfons,  and  to  infpirit  that  mob 
with  fuch  frantic  violence,  that  for  four  days  to- 
gether Its  courfe  through  the  metropolis  of 
Great  Britain  was  marked  with  conflagration  and 
ruin,  might  it  not  have  been  juftly  apprehended 
that  when  the  eloquent,  the  popular  Mr.  Grat- 
tan, fuffered  himfelf  to  be  tranlported  by  a 
paroxyfm,  as  wild  to  the  full  as  that  of  my  Lord 
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George,  and  gave  vent  to  his  paflions  In  a man- 
ner at  lead  equally  dangerous — might  it  not,  I 
fay,  have  been  feared  that  an  infurredlion  would 
have  taken  place  as  tremendous  as  that  of  Lon- 
don, and  that  the  confequent  devaflation  would 
have  been  equally  deplorable  P 

Whether  my  Lord  George’s  impaffioned  ap- 
peals to  the  populace  are  upon  record,'  I cannot 
at  this  moment  pretend  to  afcertain ; but  if  they 
are,  I almoft  dare  to  fay  that  they  will  be  found 
to  contain  nothing  better  fitted  to  the  purpofe 
of  popular  excitation  than  that  which  we  have 
read,  and  which  our  children’s  children  will  read 
(if  it  fhould  chance  to  reach  them,)  with  amaze- 
ment, in  Mr.  Grattan’s  Anfwer  to  the  Ro- 
man Catholics  of  Dublin. 

I conceive,”  faith  he,  the  continuance  of 
“ Lord  Fitzwilliam  as  neceffary  for  the  profpe- 
rity  of  the  kingdom,  &c.  &c.  For  myfelf,  the 
pangs  I fhould  feel  on  rendering  up  my  fmall 
portion  of  minifterial  breath  would  be  little, 
were  it  not  for  the  gloomy  profpedls  afforded 
by  thofe  ^ dreadful  guardians  who  are  likely  to 
Jucceed.  I tremble  at  the  return  to  power  of 
‘‘  your  old  tajk  mafters],  that  combination,  which 
‘‘  galled  the  country  by  its  tyranny,  and  injidted 
‘‘  her  by  its  manners,  exhaufted  her  by  its  ra~ 
pacify,  ^n^Jlandered  her  by  its  malice : Should 
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fuch  a combination,  at  once  inflamed  as  it 
muft  be  now  by  the  favour  of  the  Britifh  Courts 
and  by  the  reprobation  of  the  Irijh  People^  re- 
turn  to  power,  I have  no  hefitation  to  Jay^  that 

THEY  WILL  EXTINGUISH  IRELAND,  Or  IrE- 
LAND  MUST  REMOVE  THEM.  It  is  nOt  yOUr 

caufe  only,  but  that  of  the  nation.  I find  the 
country  already  committed  in  the  ftruggle ; 
I BEG  to  be  COMMITTED  along  with  hery  and 
“ to  abide  the  ilTues  of  her  fortune.” 

If  thefe  words  had  been  addreflfed  to  the  opu- 
lent, the  enlightened,  and  the  refpedtable  Ro- 
man Catholicks  only,  and  if  the  reading  and 
hearing  of  them  had  been  confined  to  thofe  ex- 
clufively,  unjuftifiable  as  fuch  exprelTions  would 
ftill  have  been  in  themfelves,  pofTibly  they  might 
have  been  produdlive  of  little  or  no  danger, 
becaufe  it  may  be  fuppofed  that  opulent  Roman 
Catholicks  feel  themfelves  fully  as  much  interefli- 
ed  in  the  peace  and  good  order  of  the  com- 
munity as  any  Proteftants  whatever : But  let 
it  be  obferved,  that  this  paragraph  Hands  in 
an  addrefs  to  the  Catholicks  of  Dublin  without 
exception,  or  limitation ; that  it  was  to  fall  into 
the  hands  of  the  lowed:  as  well  as  the  highefl:  of 
that  defcription  \ and  that  care  was  taken  that  it 
fhould  be  univerfally  difleminated  by  the  mod: 
extenfive  and  frequent  publication. 


Let 
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Let  me  then  afk  any  reafonable  perfon,  what 
impreflion  thefe  words,  coming  at  fuch  a time,* 
under  fo  great  a name,  were  likely  to  make 
on  the  numerical  majority  of  thofe  to  whom  they  . 
were  addrefled  ? I fay  on  the  numerical  majority, 
for  I fear  I need  not  hefitate  to  affume,  that  in  no 
defcription  whatever,  Proteftant  or  Catholick,  the 
majority,  told  by  the  head,  would  confift  of  the 
enlightened  and  the  refpedlable ; and  it  can  be 
no  poffible  affront  to  fuppofe,  that  as  a London 
mob  would  neceffarily  be  a mob  of  Proteftants, 
fo  a Dublin  mob  would  by  an  almofl  equal  ne- 
ceffity  be  chiefly  formed  of  Roman  Catholicks. — 
The  queftion  then  is,  how  were  Roman  Catho- 
licks of  this  defcription  likely  to  underfland  Mr. 
Grattan  ? The  fubjedt  was  fuch  as  inevitably 
to  interefl:  their  feelings,  and  let  the  candid  reader 
pronounce  whether  the  language  was  not  fuch  as 
to  roufe  their  paffions  almofl  to  madnefs  ? 

When  the  indigent,  the  ignorant,  the  inflam- 
mable vulgar  read  or  heard  of  dreadful  Guardi- 
ans  fucceeding — of  old  T^ajk  majlers  returning — 
of  tyranny i infulty  rapacity , Jlander^  malice y and 
above  all,  when  they  received  that  unequivocal 
affurancc  they  will  extinguish  Ireland' 
OR  Ireland  .must  remove  them  f what  in 
the  name  of  Heaven  mufl  have  been  their  appre- 
.henfions  ? Who  in  their  view  would  be  the  dread- 
ful Guardians  ? Evidently  thofe  v/ho  were  to 
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fucceed  Lord  Fitzwilliam.  Who  the  old  taflc- 
mafters  ? Thofe  of  courfe  who  had  been  in  power 
before  Lord  Fitzwilliam  took  pofleflion  of  the 
government.  And  what  was  to  be  done  with  thefe  ? 
Why,  Ireland  muft  remove  theniy  or  they  would 
EXTINGUISH What  then,  on  the  whole, 
was  it  poflible  for  them  to  conclude,  but  that  on 
a new  Chief  Governor  attempting  to  land  in  the 
country  they  ought  to  rife  in  a mafs,  and  by  one 
grand  effort  rid  themfelves  of  all  thofe  whom  they 
were  taught  to  confider  as  obnoxious  to  them, 
either  in  the  name  of  expulfion  or  of  extermina- 
tion ? An  inflamed  multitude  would  be  little  apt 
to  enquire  whether  the  word  remove  meant  the  one 
or  the  other. 

Now,  could  my  Lord  George  Gordon,  or 
could  indeed  any  Enrage  that  ever  exifled  have  ta- 
ken a more  promifing  method  of  preparing  the 
popular  mind  for  infurredtion  ? And  all  things 
confidered,  is  it  not,  as  I have  already  obferved,  a 
matter  both  of  furprize  and  fatisfadion,  that  the 
riot  of  Tuefday  terminated  with  fo  little  mifehief, 
and  that  on  that  occafion  the  impaffioned  mob  did 
not  adliually  do  their  beft  to  hurl  Lord  Camden 
the  Lords  Juftices,  and  all  that  appeared  connedt- 
ed  with  the  commencing  government,  into  the 
bay  of  Dublin,  as  that  at  the  moment  might  na-’ 
turally  have  occurred  as  the  fliortefl:  and  moft  ef- 
fedtual  mode  of  removing  them  ? 
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Hitherto  I have  traced  the  fimilarity  between 
the  conduct  of  my  Lord  George  Gordon  and 
Mr.  Grattan : It  is  but  fair  now  to  touch  upon 
one  or  two  particulars  in  which  the  refem- 
blance  does  not  hold ; and  this;  having  already 
exceeded  my  intended  limits,  I fliall  do  as 
briefly  as  polTible. 

In  the  firfl:  place  then.  Lord  George  Gordon 
was  adually  infane : Of  this  his  whole  fuc- 
ceeding  life  was  a continued  demonftration  5 and 
though  this  circumftance  did  not  leflen  the  mif- 
chief,  it  certainly  furniflied  a flrong  apology  for 
the  unfortunate  inftigator.  But  in  the  prefent 
cafe  this  apology  feems  to  be  wanting ; it  does 
not  appear  that  Mr.  Grattan  is  infane,  except  fo 
far  as  anger  is  a Ihort  madnefs.** 

In  the  next  place,  it  is  evident  that  the^gene- 
rally  difordered  fancy  of  poor  Lord  George  was 
then  fpecially  haunted  with  ftrange  chimeras  of 
the  danger  which  was  likely  to  arife  from  the  re- 
laxation of  the  Popery  laws,  and  which  he  con- 
ceived could  only  be  prevented  by  the  multitude 
having  recourfe  to  the  /acred  duty  of  infurrec- 
tion.  But  it  does  not  appear  that  Mr.  Grattan 
was  tormented  by  any  fimilar  apprehenflons  j 
for  at  the  moment  he  is  ftimulating  the  multi-  . 
tude  to  rid  themfelves  of  their  oppreflTors,  he  ex- 
prefsly  declares,  Your  emancipation  will  pafs  j 
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rely  upon  it,  your  emancipation  mufl  pafs/’' 
Why  Mr.  Grattan  fhould  therefore,  in  the  midft 
of  all  this  certainty  of  fuccefs,  ule  a language 
which  defpair  itfelf  would  not  have  juftified — 
why,  when  by  his  own  acknowledgment  the 
Roman  Catholicks  had  ftill  fo  fair  a profpe^l:,  he,, 
their  friend  and  advocate,  fhould  thus  like 

“ Caefar’s  fpirit  ranging  for  revenge, 

With  by 'his  fide,  come  hot  from  hell — 

“ Cry  havock,  and  let  flip  the  dogs  of  war,’^ 

ingenious  men  may  conjecture,  but  I fliall  not 
pretend  to  decide. 

The  third  and  laft  inftance  of  difTimilarity  is, 
that  my  Lord  George  in  his  own  proper  perfon, 
headed  the  fifty  thoufand  men  who  had  aflem- 
bled  at  his  call.  Thus,  he  did  fomething  more 
than  merely  I?eg  to  he  committed ; he  actually  and 
hona  fide,  committed  himfielf.  What  Mr.  Grat- 
tan's precife  meaning  might  have  been  in  the 
requeft  he  makes  to  be  committed  with  his  Coun- 
try, I prefume  not  to  afcertain : But  I certainly 
fliould  not  wonder  if  moft  of  thofe  whom  he  ad- 
dreffed  confidered  it  as  an  a6tual  engagement  to 
appear  with  them  on  the  day  of  enterprife.  How 
far  their  difappointment  in  this  particular  tended 
to  damp  their  courage,  I do  not  enquire ; be- 

caufc,  ^ 
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caufe,  as  I have  already  intimated,  I wifh  rather 
to  aferibe  the  limitednels  of  the  mifehief  to  tlie 
radical  good-nature  of  my  countrymen. 


ESSAY  II. 

REMARKS  ON 
LORD  FITZWILLIAM’s  STATEMENT 

OF  THE 

DISPOSITIONS  OF  THE  IRISH  CATHOLICS. 


Aprie  21,  179s. 

"God  preferve  me,”  faid  fome  one,  from 
my  friends,  and  I will  preferve  myfelf  from 
my  enemies.”  The  general  juftnefs  of  the 
fentiment  I fhall  not  contend  for ; but  I con- 
ceive the  Irifh  Catholicks  might  on  the  prefent ' 
occafion  adopt  fuch  an  ejaculation  as  fairly  as 
any  other  perfons  upon  earth. 

That  my  Lord  Fitz william  meant  to  lerve  the 
Roman  Catholics,  is  indifputable ; and  yet  it 
might  perhaps  be  afferted,  that  his  Lordfhip  has 
c 2 adtually 


a(5bually’  done  more  to  defeat  the  completion  of 
their  wifhes  than  their  bittereft  opponents  could 
have  done,  either  in  Great  Britain  or  Ireland. 

Many  of  my  readers  will  be  apt  to  confider 
this  as  a very  bold  paradox : But  if  they  will  do 
me  the  favour  to  attend  coolly  and  difpaffionate- 
ly  to  what  I have  to  offer,  they  will  probably 
fee  caufe  to  alter  their  opinion. 

In  order  to  avoid  all  poflible  difpute,  I 
fhall  adhere  to  my  Lord  Fitz william’s  own  ac- 
count: From  this  I learn,  that  when  he  parted 
from  his  friends  in  the  Englifh  Cabinet,  he  con- 
ceived them  difpofed  to  grant  to  the  Irifh  Ca- 
tholicks  thofe  privileges  which  had  been  with- 
held from  them,  as  fpeedily  as^  could  be  deemed 
confiftent  with  the  common  fafety  of  the  coun- 
try: But  it  feems,  that  when  on  his  arrival 
here,  he  urged  upon  the  Britifh  Minifters  the 
neceffity  of  carrying  this  defign  into  immediate 
execution;  they,  after  fome  time,  objedled  to, 
and  at  length  became  totally  averfe  from,  the 
meafure : A difagreement  of  courfe  took  place, 
which  terminated,  as  we  all  know,  in  Lord 
Fitzwilliam’s  removal,  and  a total  change  in  the 
Government  of  Ireland. 

Whether  the  Britilh  Cabinet  had  or  had  not 
any  private  reafons  for  this  apparent  alteration, 
or  whether  any  thought  might  have  fubfequent- 
ly  fprung  up  in  their  minds,  which  did  not  oc- 
cur 
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cur  to  them  at  the  firft  view  of  the  bufinefs,  I 
pretend  not  to  determine ; bat  I am  inclined  to 
think,  that  if  the  Cabinet  Minifters  did  indeed 
change  their  opinion,  they  had  abundant  reafon 
fo  to  do  from  the  very  communications  made  to 
them  by  Lord  Fitzwilliam  himfelf^  after  his  ac- 
cefiion  to  the  Irifli  Viceroyalty. 

His  Lordlhip  gives  fo  minute  an  account  of 
what  paired  between  him  and  his  Britifh  Cor- 
refpondents,  as  to  put  us  into  complete  poflefTion 
^ of  the  whole  tranfadion.  He  told  them  that  the 
danger  of  delay  was  great  and  imminent 'y' 
that  the  general  wifli  was  not  to  he  reftft^ 
ed‘y'  that  to  refill  it  wholly  would  imply  the 
certainty  of  the  moft  alarming  and  fatal  con- 
Sequences  f and  more  than  once  he  allerts, 
that  he  trembled  about  the  Catholicksy  and  that 
he  had  great  fears  about  keeping  them  quiet  for 
the  Seffion"' 

It  will  fcarcely  be  alTerted,  that  the  Englilh 
Minifters  on  receiving  the  communications  of 
the  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland  were  bound  to 
acquiefce,  at  all  events,  in  whatever  was  pro- 
pofed  to  them. — It  will  rather  be  allowed  that  it 
was  their  duty,  as  the  confidential  fervants  of 
the  King,  to  take  into  confideration  the  ftate- 
ments  which  they  received,  to  exercife  their  judg- 
ment upon  them,  and  to  give  the  anfwer  which 
appeared  to  them  moft  reafonable. 
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May  I then,  be  allowed  to  aflc  what  objeds, 
on  fuch  an  occafion,  ought  they  to  have  had  in 
view — what  enquiries  might  they  have  been  ex- 
peded  to  make — and  by  what  confide  ratio  ns 
fliould  they  have  been  determined  ? Will  any 
perfon  fay  that  it  would  have  been  unfair  for 
them  to  have  afked  what  ufe  the  Catholicks  of 
Ireland  were  likely  to  make  of  the  power  they 
were  fo  anxious  to  obtain ; whether  it  was  pro- 
bable that  when  poffelfed  of  that  power,  they 
would  ufe  it  liberally  and  difcretely  for  the  com- 
mon good ; or  whether  it  might  not  be  appre- 
.hended  that  they  would  make  it  the  inftrument 
of  obtaining  a political  afcendency  for  them- 
felves,  to  the  prejudice  of  their  fellow  country- 
men ? And  furely  no  candid  man  will  difpute 
that  the  determination  of  the  Cabinet  on  the 
point  in  queftion  ought  to  have  depended  on 
the  refult  of  fuch  an  enquiry. 

Now  let  the  unprejudiced  reader  afk  his  own 
reafon,  how,  in  fuch  an  inveftigation,  my  Lord 
Fitz william’s  ftatement  ought  to  have  operat- 
ed ? The  amount  of  it  was  evidently  neither  more 
nor  lefs  than  this,  that  the  Irifh  Catholicks  were 
determined  at  all  events  to  gain  their  point  ^ that 
in  the  apprehenfion  of  the  Viceroy  they  were  ir- 
refiftible  by  the  Irifh  Government  3 and  that  if 
they  were  not  gratified,  the  confequences  would 
be  moil  alarming  and  fatal  3 mofl  probably  re- 
bellion 
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hellion  in  one  country,  and  the  moft*Jerious  cala- 
mities to  both,  ^ ^ ■ 

Had  the  Britilh  Miniftry  been  confcious,  that 
the  ftrength  of  the  empire  was  fo  far  exhaufted 
as  to  make  it  necelTary  for  the  Government  to 
accede  to  all  poflible  propofitions,  and  to  give 
a carte  blanche  to  every  fort  of  claimant,  in 
that  cafe  I confefs  even  hefitation  might  have 
been  impolitic.  But  if  they  ftill  found  them^^ 
ftrong  enough  to  exercife  their  reafon,  might 
they  not  naturally  enough  have  doubted  whether 
the  gratification  of  the  Catholicks  would  be  war- 
rantable, while  their  difpofitions  were  fo  unpro- 
mifing  ? — ^Would  it  have  been  unreafonable  for 
them  to  have  faid — “ If  the  Irifh  Catholicks 
‘‘  difcoyer  a turbulent  fpirit  now  while  they  are 
feeking  power,  will  they  not  be  yet  more 
turbulent  when  they  fhall  have  attained  it } 
If  they  threaten  while  in  a ftate  of  comparative 
weaknefs,  what  will  they  not  aim  at  when  they 
fhdl  have  arrived  at  maturity  of  ftrength  ? If 
we  concede  to  them  in  their  prefent  temper, 
" will  they  not  attribute  their  fuccefs  to  the  ter- 
ror  which  they  have  infpired  P And  inftead  of 
being  grateful  will  they  not  become  more 
haughty — inftead . of  being  contented,  will 
they  not  meditate  new  demands  P And  will 
they  not  be  encouraged  to  prefs  every  demand, 
however  unreafonable,  on  the  fuppofition  that; 
their  ftrength  is  irrefiftible  P’' 
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That  the  Britifh  Miniftry  did  really  argue  in 
this  manner  I pretend  not  to  aflert,  but  if  they 
did,  I conceive  it  would  be  hard  to  prove  that 
fuch  reafoning  was  at  all  contrary  to  common 
juftice  or  common  fenfe.  Let  the  reader  fup- 
pofe  himfelf  for  a moment  in  the  place  of  the 
Duke  of  Portland  or  of  any  other  Minifter  in 
his  Majefly’s  Cabinet  Council,  and'  then  fay, 
whether  on  confidering  the  queftion  in  the  light 
of  Lord  Fitz william's  communications,  he  would 
not  have  been  led  to  form  a precifely  fimilar 
conclufion  ? 

It  is  an  axiom  in  politicks,  that  Governments, 
if  ftrong  enough  to  maintain  their  ground, 
ought  never  to  yield  to  intimidation ; becaufe, 
a Government  adling  from  fear  of  the  governed 
is  in  efFecfb  a Government  no  longer;  it  is  a 
contradiction  in  terms,  a radical  abfurdity. 
A Government  then  only  performs  its  func- 
tions legitimately,  when  it  adts  from  rea/on ; but 
when  fear  predominates,  reajon  is  fufpended ; 
and  when  a Government  a6ts  from  fear  of 
that  very  force,  the  regulating  and  due  reftrain- 
ing  of  which,  is  its  chief  end  and  defign,  it  is 
to  all  intents  and  purpofes  deftroyed : We  might 
as  well  conceive  the  idea  of  a man  alive  and  dead 
at  one  and  the  fame  moment,  as  that  of  a regu- 
lar Government,  determined  in  its  conduCt  by 
the  menaces  of  the  multitude.  That  a Govern- 
ment ought  ever  to  liften  and  to  yield  to  reajon 
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1 moft  readily  grant;  but  in  the  prefent  cafe, 
if  my  Lord  Fitzwilliam's  ftatement  be  corred, 
the  Roman  Catholicks  fcarcely  condefeended  tQ 
reafon  at  all:  Heretofore  they  had  reafoned, 
and  when  they  reafoned,  they  had  been  fuc- 
cefsful ; but  now  it  feems  they  preferred  the 
more  cogent  argument.  They  had  not  as  yet 
with  refped  to  their  new  demands,  tried  the 
event  of  a petition  either  to  the  legiflature  or  to 
the  Crown  ; and  yet,  fays  my  Lord  Fitzwilliam, 

I have  great  fears  about  keeping  them  quiet 
during  the  Seflion.'^ 

But  befides  the  general  impolicy  of  a govern*  ' 
ment  yielding  to  intimidation,  there  was  another 
confideration  in  the  prefent  cafe,  which  I truft 
many  even  amongft  the  Roman  Catholics  them- 
fclves  will  allow  to  be  worthy  of  attention — I 
mean  the  fecurity  of  the  Irifh  Proteftants.  It 
furely  will  not  be  difputed,  that  the  Britifh  Ca- 
binet was  bound  in  reafon  and  in  juftice  to  take 
the  fafety  of  thefe  into  the  account,  and  confe- 
quently  that  it  was  fair  to  enquire  in  what  manner 
they  might  be'afFeded,  by  conceding  in  the  pre- 
fent inftance.  Let  it  be  obferved  that  what  I 
have  to  fay  upon  this  point,  I do  not  wifh  to  be 
applied  to  Catholick  Emancipation  in  the  ab-  - 
/ ftradt.  Such  a meafure,  brought  about  by  the 
filent  but  refiftlefs  energy  of  good  fenfe  and  grow- 
ing benevolence,  both  on  the  one  fide  and  on 
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the  other,  and  under  circumftances  which  would 
furniih  a reafonable  fecurity  againft  any  danger- 
ous predominance  of  the  more  numerous  party, 
would,  I conceive,,  be  quite  a different  matter 
from  what  we  have  now  to  confider,  I fpeak 
of  Emancipation  only  as  obtained  by  the  mo- 
tives which  it  is  clear  Lord  Fitz william  chiefly 
dwelt  upon  in  his  correfpondence  with  the  Eng- 
lilh  Cabinet,  I mean  thofe  of  menace  and  alarm. 
And  from  Roman  Catholick  Emancipation  fo 
obtained,  I muff  fay,  that  the  Proteftants  of  this 
kingdom  had  every  thing  to  apprehend. 

It  is  no  affront  to  the  Irifh  Catholicks  to  fup- 
pofe  that  they  are  but  men ; but  more  than  men 
they  muff  be,  if  after  having  gained  their  point 
by  intimidating  the  Miniftry  in  England,  they 
would  have  relied  latisfied  with  any  thing  Ihort 
of  abfolute  alcendency  in  Ireland.  Heaven 
knows  I bear  the  flncerell  good  will  towards  the 
Irifh  Catholicks,  but  I cannot  give  them  credit 
for  what  is  not  in  human  nature.  Like  all  other 
bodies  of  men  that  ever  exilled,  they  mull  be 
under  the  influence  of  that  potent  principle, 
which  has  not  unfitly  been  called  the  Efprit  du 
Corps ; they,  mull  even  in  their  mildeft  temper, 
and  under  the  moll  conciliating  circumllances, 
defire  not  merely  equality  but  fuperiority  for 
their  own  party,  and  would  neceffarily  confider 
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as  rivals,  thofe  who  fhould  feem  to  ftand  in  their 
way  to  that  attradlive  pre-eminence. 

If  then,  the  Cathoiick  body  Ihould  come  into 
full  political  power,  with  the  perfuafion  that 
they  were  indebted  for  every  thing  to  their  own 
force,  and  to  the  apprehenfions  of  thole  who  had 
yielded  to  them,  in  the  name  of  Heaven  where 
could  they  be  fuppofcd’to  Hop?  Would  they 
not  conclude  that  when  the  Englilh  Government 
found  it  hopelefs  to  refill  them,  the  Irilh  Pro- 
.tellants  lay  at  their  mercy — that  their  acknow- 
ledged irrefillibility  entitled  them  to  every  thing 
they  might  wilh  to  demands  that  they  were 
de  faSio  as  well  as  de  jure,  the  Sovereign  People, 
and  that  the  reft  of  the  inhabitants  of  Ireland 
^vere  fo  far  from  being  entitled'  to  ftiare  in  the 
political  power  of  it,  that  they -were  bound  to 
do  fuit  and  fervice  for  their  very  exiftence  ? 
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ESSAY  III. 


REMARKS  ON 
LORD  FITZWILLUM’s  STATEMENT 

or  THE 

DISPOSITIONS  OF  THE  IRISH  CATHOLICKS, 
CONTINUED. 


Aprii.  30,  1795. 

In  a former  paper  I pointed  out  the  inferen- 
ces moft  likely  to  be  drawn  by  the  Britilh  Mi- 
niftry  from  Lord  Fitzwilliam’s  ftatement  of  the 
temper  of  the  Irilh  Roman  Catholicks : and  I 
attempted  to  prove  that  the  very  reafons  which 
he  afTigned  why  they  Ihould  be  immediately 
gratified,  viz.  the  irrefiftibility  of  the  general 
wifh,  and  the  calamities  to  be  apprehend- 
ed if  it  was  not  inftantly  complied  with,  were 
iiifficient,  on  every  ground,  except  that  of  con- 
Icious  weaknefs,  to  determine  the  Cabinet  againfl 
an  acquiefcence  in  his  Lordfhip’s  requifitiom 
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To'the*  obfervations  which  I then  offered,  I 
I apprehend  there  can  be  but  one  poffible  objec- 
tion,-— that  his  Lordfliip’s  expreflions  admit  of 
a milder  interpretation,  and  that  they  do  not 
ncceffarily  convey  the  idea  of  an  intended  refort 
to  force  on  the  part  of  the  Catholicks,  if  their 
wifhes  were. not  gratified. 

I fhould  be  forry  to  attribute  to  my  Lord 
Fitzwilliam's  expreffions  any  other  than  their 
fair  and  obvious  fenfe ; but  if  any  doubt  could 
arife,  his  Lordfhip  has  himfelf  anticipated  it, 
by  fixing  his  own  meaning  beyond  the  poffibiiity 
of  mifconception.  I refufed”  fays  he  Se- 
cond  Letter,  page  17th)  ‘‘  to  be  the  perfon 
to  raife  a flame  in  the  country  that  nothing 
Jh or t of  arms  could  keep  down  f and  again, 
(page  24th)  fpeaking  of  the  Britifli  Miniftry  he 
fays,  rather  than  indulge  me  they  mufl:  boldly 
‘‘face,  I had  almoft  faid  the  certainty  of 
“ diiving  this  kingdom  into  a rebellion,  and 
“ open  another  breach  for  -ruin  and  deflrudion 
“ to  break  in  upon  us.’*  Now  let  the  intelli- 
gent reader  compare  thefe  paflTages  with  thofe 
quoted  in  the  lafl:  paper,  and  then  fay  whether  it  is 
poffible  to  give  to  his  Lord/hip’s  words  any  other 
meaning  than  this,  that  in  his  opinion,  the  Irifli 
Roman  Catholicks  were  determined  at  ail  events 
to  have  the  extent  of  their  demands;  and  that 
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the  only  alternative  was,  full  Emancipation  or 
general  Infurrcdion. 

Whether  the  Roman  Catholicks  really  autho- 
rized his  Lordfliip  thus  to  enforce  their  claims 
by  the  menaces  of  rebellion,  they  themfelves  beft 
know;  but  if  they  indeed  entertained  the  fenti- 
ments  which  he  afcribes  to  them,  if  they  har- 
boured even  the  remoteft  intention  of  reforting 
to  force  for  the  purpofe  of  obtaining  the  objeds 
they  had  in  view,  what  eftimate  are  we  to  form 
either  of  their  wifdom  or  their  patriotifm  ? 

That  the  Irifh  Roman  Catholicks  fhould 
like  other  frail  mortals,  be  ambitious  of  politi- 
cal power,  that  they  fhould  wilh  for  place  and 
patronage,  and  that  the  orators  of  their  Body, 
ihould  prefer  the  majeftic  theatre  of  the  Com- 
mons houfe  of  parliament  to  the  limited  area 
of  a Francis-ftreet  Chapel,  is  the  moft:  natural 
thing  in  the  world.  But  that  in  order  to 
obtain  thefe  objeds,  they  (hould  rifque  their 
own  happinefs,  and  that  of  the  nation ; ha- 
zard, as  my  Lord  Fitz william  has  faid,  the  moft 
alarming  arid  fatal  confequencesy  and  endanger 
(as  he  exprefled  it)  the  very  exiftence  of  the  coun- 
try— this  I fcruple  not  to  aflert  would  be  a pro- 
cedure unmatched  as  yet  even  in  the  hiftory  of 
revolutions,  and  in  which  it  might  be  difficult  to 
fay  whether  guilt  or  madnefs  would  moft  predo- 
minate. 
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Bodies  of  men  are  no  lefs  bound  by  the  great 
laws  of  moral  obligation  than  individuals ; nor 
is  a crime  the  lefs  atrocious  becaufe  it  is  per- 
petrated by  a multitude.  We  fliould  fliudder 
at  the  infernal  malevolence  of  that  man  who 
would  deliberately  fet  fire  to  the  houfe  of  his 
next  door  neighbour,  merely  becaufe  the  latter 
on  grounds  which  to  him  feemed  juftifiable,  de- 
layed the  payment  of  an  alleged  debt.  But 
what  would  be  the  guilt  of  fetting  a hundred 
houfes  on  fire,  compared  with  the  wilful  enkin- 
dling of  the  infinitely  more  dreadful  flame  of 
intefline  war  ? Let  me  farther  afk,  what  is  there 
in  the  circumflances  of  the  Irifh  Roman  Catho- 
licks  at  this  day,  which  could  juftify  in  the  fight 
of  God  or  man,  the  facrifice  of  a fingle  life  ? 

I acknowledge  that  refiflance  to  Rulers  may, 
in  certain  circumflances,  be  juftifiable  j but  it 
can  only  be  fo  in  extreme  cafes,  and  even  then 
it  is  a defperate  remedy.  To  the  vagabond 
and  the  defperado;  to  human  wolves  and  tigers, 
whofe  appetite  is  rapine,  and  whofe  delight  is 
devaftation,  it  may  doubtlefs  afford  an  alluring 
profpedl;  and  it  may  not  want  attractions  for  the 
dark  demagogue  wLo  hates  power  in  all  hands 
but  his  own,  and  who  devoutly  wifhes  that  the 
rabble  may  rule,  becaufe  lie  hopes  and  trufts 
that  he  fliould  rule  the  rabble.  But  to  the  foclal 
and  humanized  man,  to  the  induftrious  and  well^ 
regulated  citizen,  refiflance  will  ever  be  the  ob- 
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je A 6f  horror ; and  then  only  will  he  be  coftl-^ 
pelled'p  think  of  it,  when  Government  diredly 
counterads  the  original  ends  of  fociety,  when 
there  is  no  rational  hope  of  redrefs  in  the  ufe  of 
milder  expedients,  and  when  perfonal  liberty, 
domeftic.  tranquillity  and  fecurity  of  property, 
muft  either  be  contended  for,  or  loft. 

But  are  thefe  the  circumftances  of  the  Roman 
Catholics  of  Ireland  ? Are  their  perfons  or  their 
properties  lefs  fecure  than  thofe  of  the  Proteft 
tants  ? Have  they  not  the  fame  benefit  of  law,  the 
fame  reward  of  induftry,  the  fame  civil  privi- 
leges in  every  refpedl  with  the  reft  of  their  coun- 
trymen ? And  is  there  a fingle  burthen  which 
either  is,  or  can  be  impofed  upon  them,  without 
equally  affedling  all  the  other  members  of  the 
community  ? Where  then  is  the  infufferable 
grievance  ? Why,  merely  this,  one  in  twenty  thou- 
fand  of  them  cannot  have  the  full  gratification 
^of  his  ambition  ! And  is  it  for  this — to  gratify 
this  ambition,  or  rather  to  obtain  the  bare  pofTi- 
bility  of  its  gratification,^  ^that  the  hufbandman 
ftiould  leave  his  farm,  the  manufadurer  relin- 
quilh  his  implements,  the  merchant  forfake  his 
/ count- 

♦ “ Except  Parliament”  fays  one  of  tlie  Orators  of  Francis-ftreet, 

it”  (that  is,  the  wifhed  for  Emancipation,)  “ would  confer  nothing 
“ but  eligibility,  your  meafure”  adds  he,  “ would  be  taken,  no  doubt,  for 
“ certain  polls  aiid  employments;  but  you  might  remain  for  ever  with- 
“ out  filling  any  of  them,  from  the  highell  to  the  lowed,  unlcfs  Go» 
“ vernment  was  pleafed  to  appoint  you.”— Ryans  Sj^eecis  at 
_ Francis-jlreet'  Chapel. 
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coiinting-houfej  arid  all  rufli  forward  into  incal- 
culable devaftation  and  daughter  ? Is  it  for  this, 
that  they  fhould  flake  their  own  and  their  coun- 
try's happinefs  in  that  defperate  game  of  blood, 
the  only  certain  refult  of  which  would  be  ruin-— 
wide  fpread,  ladings  perhaps  remedilefs  ruin  ? 

That  the  body  of  the  Roman  Catholics  either 
did  or  could  entertain  fuch  intentions,  I cannot 
pofTibly  believe.  Could  I admit  fuch  an  opinion, 

1 mufl  fuppofe  them  under  a diabolical  influence, 
like  that  of  the  pofTefTed  animals  in  the  Gofpel, 
which  rufhed  violently  down  a deep  place  in- 
“ to  the  fea,  and  peridied  in  the  waters."  But 
it  is  evident  that  fuch  were  the  apprehendons  of 
my  Lord  Fitzwilliam ; and  if  fo,  on  what  prin- 
ciple could  he  bring  himfelf  to  take  a dep, 
of  all  others  the  mod  likely  to  realize  the  mifchief 
which  he  dreaded  ? If  the  fpirit  of  the  country 
was  as  inflammable  as  he  conceived,  could  any 
expedient  have  been  devifed  more  direflly  cal- 
culated to  make  the  dame  burd  forth,  than  the 
publidiing  and  didfeminating  of  fuch  reprefenta- 
tions  ? The  private  communication  of  them  to 
the  Britifh  Cabinet,  when  his  Lordfhip  fuppofed 
them  to  be  founded,  might  have  been  a duty ; 
but  the  fending  them  abroad  amongd  the  very 
perfons  about  whom  he  was  tremblings  and  of 
whofe  quietnejs  he  defpaired,  was  little  fhorc  of 
an  afl  of  madnefs.  Granting  that  he  was  con- 
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vinced  of  the  turbulent  fpirit  of  thofe  Roman 
Catholicks  with  whom  he  and  his  friends  had 
correfponded,  ftill  it  was  pofllble  that  the  infani- 
ty  was  not  univerfal,  and  that  fome  happy  acci- 
dent might  have  obflru6led  its  general  progrefs. 
But  could  any  means  have  been  thought  ofi 
more  effe6tual  to  defeat  fuch  a hope,  than  for 
fuch  a Perfonage  as  my  Lord  Fitzwilliam  to  pro- 
claim to  all  the  Roman  Catholics  in  the  Nation, 
that  he  deemed  at  once  their  purpofe  to  be  defpe- 
rate  and  their  wifh  irrefiftible  ? Of  the  intention 
of  Lord  Fitzwilliam,  I fay  nothing,  his  private 
characflier  fecures  him  from  the  flighteft  imputa- 
tion of  malevolence,  and  he  has  too  great  a flake 
in  this  country  not  to  be  interefled  in  its  fate : 
But  of  the  adl  itfelf,  by  whatever  means  his  lord- 
' fhip  was  betrayed  into  it,  can  we  fay  lefs,  than 
that  it  was  in  effed:,  to  light  up  the  Beacons  of 
Infurredlion — to  found  the  Tocfin  of  Rebel- 
lion ? 

And  here  it  is  impoflible  to  omit  obferving, 
^hat  his  Lordfliip,  in  the  opinion  he  formed  of 
the  difpofitions  of  the  Irifh  Catholics,  could 
not  have  depended  folely  on  his  own  judgment. 
We  are  warranted  in  concluding,  that  he  neither 
a^ted  tior  fpoke  without  the  concurrence  of  thofe 
• in  this  country,  whom  he  honoured  with  his 
confidence ; and  that  confequently  in  the  flate- 
ments  he  made  to  the  Britifli  Cabinet,  he  deli- 
vered 
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vered  their  fentiments  as  well  as  his  own.  We 
know  that  Mr.  Grattan  in  particular,  was  one 
of  his  moft  confidential  friends,  and  that  on  the 
Catholic  queftion  their  views  were  one  and  the 
fame.  But  if  Mr.  Grattan  was  really  of  opinion 
that  the  Roman  Catholicks  of  Ireland  entertain- 
ed the  fentiments  which  rny  Lord  Fitzwilliam 
attributed  to  them,  in  what  light  are  we  to  con- 
fider  his  well-known  Anfwer  to  their  Addrefs  ? 
My  Lord  Fitzwilliam  trembled  about  the  Ro7nan 
Catholicksy  defpaired  of  keeping  them  quiet^  and 
deemed  their  wifh  irrefifttble\  and  Mr.  Grattan, 
his  confidant,  his  fecond-felf,  fays  to  thofe  very 
Roman  Catholicks,  If  fuch  a combination  re- 
‘‘  turn  to  power,  I have  no  hefitation  ip.  faying 
they  will  extinguifh  Ireland,  or  Ireland  muft 
remove  them — it  is  not  your  caufe  only,  but 
that  of  the  Nation;  I find  the  country  already 
‘‘  committed  in  the  ftruggle,  I beg  to  be  com- 
mitted  along  with  her.”  Did  Mr.  Grattan 
fuppofe  my  Lord  Fitzwilliam’s  ftatements  to 
be  juft,  and  yet  did  he  fpeak  thus } Did  he 
believe  the  country  to  be  fo  very  combuftible, 
and  did  he  thus  deliberately  call  a firebrand  into 
the  midft  of  it?  Was  it  patriotifm  which  could 
impel  him  to  this  ? Was  it  the  pure  love  of  his 
country  which  induced  him  to  appeal  to  the 
latent  and  fummary  powers  of  the  people,”  at 
a moment  when,  in  the  opinion  of  his  Noble 
Friend,  the  public  temper  was  fuch,  as  to  ha- 
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zard  the  very  exiftence  of  that  country  ? Or  was 
it  the  rage  of  difappointmcnt,  the  difappoint- 
ment  of  that  high-raifed  ambition,  which,  could 
it  only  have  combined  Catholick  irrefftihility 
with  its  own  Ariftocratic  influence,  might  have 
hoped  to  prefcribe  laws  to  the  Legiflatiire,  and 
to  hurl  defiance  at  the  Throne  ?— Gracious 
Heaven  ! what  would  have  been  the  fituation 
of  this  abufed  kingdom,  if  the  calculation  of  the 
popular  temper  had  been  as  founded,  as  the  ap-. 
peal  to  it  was  frantick  ? 


ESSAY  IV, 


DEMOCRATIC  LIBERTY  CONSIDERED, 


Mat  4,  1795. 

Th  E Revolution  in  the  Dutch  provinces 
bore  at  firfl:  a very  mild  and  gentle  appearance. 
It  feemed  as  if  Democracy  had  parted  with  its 
teeth  and  claws  before  it  had  vifited  the  Hollan- 
ders; and  that  it  was  difpofed  to  recommend  it- 
felf  to  all  Europe  as  a quiet  inoflfenfive  fort  of 
beaft  that  might  be  flroked  and  careflTed  without 
any  hazard  whatever. 


But 
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But  It  appears  at  length  that  this  feeming  In- 
nocence was  the  mere  purring  of  a tyger.  The 
locks  of  the  democratic  Sampfon  have  grown, 
and  he  iliakes  the  temple  over  the  heads  of  thole 
who  were  mad  enough  to  admit  him.  The 
packets  of  laft  week  announce  that  the  Revolu- 
tionary Government  of  that  emancipated  country 
has  juft  ifllied  an  edidt,  enjoining  all  who  are  pof- 
fefted  of  gold  or  filver  uncoined^  to  deliver  it  up 
forthwith  to  thofe  who  a6l  in  the  name  of  the 
Sovereign  People.  By  gold  and  filvered  uncoin-- 
ed,  it  is  fcarcely  neceflary  to  obferve  muft  be 
meant  plate  of  all  forts,  and  perhaps  watches, 
buckles,  buttons,  trinkets,  with  the  whole  tribe 
of  Etceteras  which  are  ufuaily  made  of  thofe  pre- 
cious metals. 

Now,  fuppofe  we  in  this  country  were  thus 
called  upon — in  ftich  a cafe  the  rich  would  not 
be  the  only  fufferersj  every  induftrious  man  and 
woman  who  had  been  fuccefsfui  in  bufinefs,  and 
whofe  wifh  for  decency  had  led  them  to  lay  out 
a part  of. their  favings  in  decorating  a tea  or  din- 
ing table,  would  in  their  feveral  degrees  be  fub- 
jedted  to  the  general  pillage. 

But  would  the  good  people  of  Ireland  like 
fuch  a fweeping  confifeation  ^ Would  the  labori- 
ous mechanick  and  the  thrifty  houfewife,  who 
have  hitherto  felt  a virtuous  pride  in  being  able 

to 
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to  dlfplay  to  their  neighbours  at  a holiday  treat 
the  Ihining  tokens  of  their  frugality  and  inde- 
pendence, and  who  have  marked  with  fecret  de- 
light the  eyes  of  their  cuftomers  attra6led  by  the 
fplendour  of  their  glazed  buffet ; would  they,  I 
fay,  fubmit  willingly  to  be  ftripped  of  their  little 
hoard,  by  the  hard  hand  of  authority,  whether 
of  a King  or  a Republick  ? 

But  methinks  I hear  a neighbour,  afk,  what 
fignifies  gold  or  filver  compared  with  Liberty  ? 
But  fay  I,  what  fignifies  Liberty  if  a man's  filver 
fpoons  are  not  fafe  in  his  cupboard  ? For  my 
part,  I can  form  no  idea  of  Liberty  feparate 
from  fecurity  of  perfons  and  property ; and  I 
cannot  help  thinking  that  if  my  candleflicks  are 
taken  off  my  table,  or  my  cup  fnatched  from 
my  lips,  fhould  either  happen  unfortunately  to 
be  of  filver,  it  would  be  much  the  fame  thing  to 
me  whether  it  were  done  by  an  excife-officer,  a 
national  guard,  or  a common  houfe-brcaker. 

Governments  were  inflituted  for  the  proteftion 
of  fociety ; that  a man  may  fit  fecurely  in  his 
houfe,  and  go  along  the  road  without  being 
knocked  down ; that  the  induftrious  may  labour 
without  moleftation,  and  may  enjoy  his  acquifi- 
tions  without  being  plundered  : thefe  are  the  ra- 
tional ends  of  Government ; when  they  are  an- 
fwered.  Government  is  a publick  good,  and 

has 
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has  a right  to  publlck  fupport.  But  that  is  a bad 
Government  which  not  only  gives  no  protedi- 
on,  but  aftually  exifts  by  preying  on  the  decen- 
cies and  innocent  gratifications  of  civilized  life. 

Kingly  Governments  have,  no  doubt,  been 
frequently  opprefTivei  but  when  they  opprefsy 
they  do  not  oblige  their  people  to  call  that  op- 
preflion  Liberty : this  adding  of  infult  to  injury^ 
is  the  peculiar  glory  of  Revolutionary  Govern- 
ments. When  Lord  Peter,  in  the  ‘Tale  of  a Tub, 
cut  a large  flice  off  a brown-George  loaf,  and 
handed  it  to  his  hungry  brothers,  we  are  told  he 
ufed  to  fay  to  them,  Look  ye,  gentlemen,  this 
is  mutton — excellent  mutton,  and  if  you  don't 

call  it  mutton,  you’ll  be  damn’d  eternally.” 
But  Revolutionary  Liberty  beats  my  Lord  Peter 
all  to  nothing;  what  he  gave  to  his  brothers  was 
ftill  fomething  they  could  eat ; if  it  was  not  juft 
what  he  called  it,  it  was  food,  it  was  not  poifon. 
But  Democracy,  as  far  as  we  have  yet  wit- 
neffed  its  good  offices,  gives,  inftead  of  Bread, 
a Stone;  inftead  of  a Fifh  a Serpent,  and  inftead 
of  an  Egg  it  offers  a Scorpion.  Nor  is  this  ail, 
for  when  the  Serpent  bites,  or  the  Scorpion 
flings,  the  wretched  vi'flirns  muft  not  fo  much 
as  whimper;  when  they  are  robbed  and  plun- 
dered, and  ftript,  if  they  do  not  wifh  to  lofe 
their  lives  as  well  as  their  fubftance,  they  muft 
ftill  ftiout  Liberty  ! Liberty  I 
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So  much  for  the  firft  fleps  of  Emancipation 
in  Holland : — -Let  us  now  fee  what  they  may 
look  to  hereafter,  as  a compenfation  for  the 
{tripping  of  their  fideboards.  And  who  will 
pretend  to  fay,  that  the  Dutch  will  not  have 
their  full  ihare  of  all  the  happinefs  the  French 
have  obtained;  Or  that  the  Tree  of  Liberty  will 
not  bear  as  rich  fruit  amongft  the  former,  as  it 
has  done  amongfl  the  latter  ? But  what  are  the 
fruits  which  France  has  gathered  off  the  Tree  of 
Liberty  ? What  advantages  does  it  appear  to 
have  gained  from  its  Revolution?  To  be  in- 
formed on  this  head,  we  will  have  recourfe  to  a 
fure  quarter,  remote  frorh  the  influence  of  a 
Court,  or  Minifter;  we  will  go  to  a well-known 
Oppofition  Paper,  the  Courier^  publifhed  in 
London  on  the  23d  of  laft  month,  in  the  third 
column  of  the  third  page  of  which,  we  find  a 
Speech  relative  to  the  prefent  State  of  France, 
delivered  by  one  Felet^  on  the  8th  day  of  the 
fame  month  in  the  National  Convention. 

For  thefc  five  years  pafl,  (fays  Pelet)  the 
people  who  defire  to  be  happy  have  been 
dufed  by  words ; for  five  years  pafl:  they  have 
‘‘  been  oppreJJ'ed  and  feverely  Jmarted : Let  us  no 
“ longer  adjourn  our  duty,  and  their  rights  for 
ar/ibition  and  crime ^ ignorance  and  famine  will 
not  ceafe  to  fpread  their  devaflation.  The 
erroneous  fyflem  of  our  political  oeconomy  is 
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" the  fource  of  all  our  fufFerings — our  manufac- 
tures  languidly  our  maritime  trade  is  deflroy^ 

" ed'y  whilft  our  vi6lories  render  us  illuftrious, 
and  confolidate  our  power  abroad,  dijorder 
Jhakes  the  very  foundations  ofjociety  at  home 

Now  what  is  this  ? is  it  national  happinefs  ? 
is  it  a thing  worth  fighting  for,  worth  rifking 
every  thing  valuable  for  ? Is  it  a juft  and  ade- 
quate return  for  all  the  human  blood  which  has 
been  ftied  in  the  purfuit  of  it  ? And  can  Holland 
hope  for  any  thing  better  ? ' At  prefent  it  is  un-  . 
der  a French  Government;  that  French  Govern- 
ment has  begun  its  career  with  robbery ; and  as 
to  what  is  likely  to  arife  from  it  in  the  fequel, 
let  us  liften  to  Pelet  in  another  part  of  the  fame  . 
fpeech. 

" If,  fays  he,”  you  delay  treating  with  Hol- 
land,  if  you  continue  occupying  that  country 
as  a conqueft.  Commerce  will  fly  from  that 
Republick.  You  will  annihilate  that  beauti- 
ful  creation  of  human  induftry ; in  three 
months  that  country  will  be  a charge  to  you, 
and  its  fugitive  riches  will  increafe  the  trea- 
fures  of  your  enemies.” 

Such  then  are  the  bleflfed  fruits  of  Democra- 
tick  Emancipation,  which  France  enjoys  already, 
and  which  Holland  has  in  profpedt,  if  France 
p perfeveres 
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perfeveres  in  holding  it  as  a fraternized  coun- 
try. Pelet  aflerts  that  France  has  been  in  the 
fituaticn  which  he  deferibes  for  five  years ^ that 
is,  ever  fince  the  commencement  of  the  new 
fyftem.  So  then,  during  the  prefent  free  Govern- 
ment, France  has  been  mtjerahle^  and  during 
her  old  fiavifk  Government  Ihe  was  compara- 
tively ha'p'py  ! This  is  plain;  becaufe  if  Ihe  had 
been  miferable  under  the  old  Government,  Pelet 
could  not  have  limited  the  turn  of  national  mi- 
fery  to  five  years. 

What  then  follows  ? Clearly,  that  French 
Liberty  has  been  produdbive  of  fo  much  mifery, 
that  they  now  look  back  to  the  very  times  of 
that  old  Government,  which  they  fo  much  re- 
probated, as  times  of  happinefs  compared  with 
the  prefent. 

And  what  do  the  expreflions  of  this  fame 
Pelet  imply  relative  to  Holland  ? Obvioufly, 
that  Holland  too  was  comparatively  haffy  be- 
fore the  French  entered  it.  ‘‘You,”  fays  he, 
“ will  annihilate  that  beautiful  creation  of  human 
“ induftry;  in  three  months  time  that  country 
“ will  be  a charge  to  you,  and  its  fugitive  riches 
“ will  encreafe  the  treafures  of  your  enemies.” 
So  then  before  the  French  entered,  Holland  was 
beautiful^  it  was  rich\  but  what  will  it  be,  if 
they  continue  in  it  ? Its  beauty  (according  to 
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Pelet^  will  be  annihilated,  and  its  riches  will 
make  unto  themfelves  wings  and  fly  away.’* 

Governments,  like  all  other  human  inftituti- 
ons,  mufl:  have  their  weaknefles ; nor  can  it  be 
hoped  that  a community  conflfting  of  frail  mor- 
tals fliould  be  perfe6lly  happy.  But  we  can  have 
few  better  proofs  that  the  Government  of  a 
country  is  a good  one,  than  that  the  country  it- 
felf  is  rich  and  beautiful.  This  fliews  that  induf- 
try  is  vigorous,  and  that  men  are  encouraged  to 
the  honeft  acquifition  of  wealth,  by  the  profped: 
of  enjoying  it  without  difturbance.  Thus,  general 
employment  is  excited;  and  general  employ- 
ment infallibly  conduces  to  general  happinefs. 
I fhall  not  difpute  with  thofe  who  view  matters 
in  a different  light,  and  who  think  defolation 
and  deformity  and  want  and  defpair  to  be  the 
marks  of  a good  Government;  but  I fhall  fay, 
on  the  authority  of  Felety  that  if  they  are,  the 
French,  whether  we  confider  them  at  home  or 
abroad,  in  their  own  country  or  in  Holland, 
have  unqueflionably  the  befl  Government  in  the 
world : For  (to  ufe  the  words  of  the  Prophet,) 
The  land  is  as  the  Garden  of  Eden  before 
them,  but  behind  them  a defolate  wildernefs.’* 

But  after  all  it  mufl  be  acknowledged  that  the 
Tree  of  French  Liberty  has  by  no  means  thriven 
fo  well  in  Holland  as  it  has  done  elfewhere  ; If 
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we  wijfh  to  fee  it^  as  Wolfey  fays.  In  Shakelpeare, 
bearing  its  blufhing  honours  thick  upon  it,"' 
we  muft  take  a view  of  it  in  Spaj^n : and  here 
again  we  will  admit  no  partial,  prejufeced  repor- 
ters : we  will  confult  the  lame  honeft  Oppolition 
paper  (fince  it  is  fo  ufual  to  believe,  that  what- 
ever oppoles  the  Britilh  Government  mufh  be 
honeft)  that  we  did  before. 


In  the  Courier  of  April  27th,  we  are  told,  that 
on  the  1 5 th  of  the  fame  month,  Tallien  made  the 
lowing  ftatement  in  the  Convention  : ‘‘  In  the 
Provinces  of  Guipujcoa  and  Bifcay,'*  laid  he, 
the  inhabitants,  friends  to  liberty,  were  ready 
to  receive  the  French  as  brethren ; St, 
baftian  opened  its  gates  with  acclamations  of 
joy ; but  the  entrance  of  the  French  troops 
was  diftinguilhed  by  pillage,  and  the  moft 
unheard  of  cruelties.  The  Priefts  have  been 
arrefted,  the  Monks  and  Nuns  have  been 
torn  from  their  cloifters,  have  been  heaped 
in  carts  and  dragged  to  Bayonne^  where  they 
were  made  to  fuffer  the  moft  unheard  of  treat- 
ment.  In  Bifcay,  columns  of  troops  had  ad- 
vanced,  carrying  devaftation  and  death  with 
them ; towns  and  villages  have  been  laid  in 
alhes;  thofe  vales  where  and  Jecurity  had, 

TILL  THEN  inhabited^  are  become  fcenes  of  the 
moft  atrocious  barbarity,  ^he  women  are  ra- 

vijhed ; 
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" vljhed ; and  thofe  who  on  their  knees  ajked  for 
their  lives ^ were  barharoujly  majfacredj' 

And  now,  whether  we  contemplate  Democra- 
tick  liberty  in  France,  in  Holland,  or  in  Spain, 
is  it  not  a moft  delightful  and  moft  alluring 
thing?  In  France^  it  dupes  with  words ^ and  its 
fruits  are  opprejfion^  fear  city  of  provift  on  s^  Ian- 
guifhment  of  manufa5lurey  deftrublion  of  trade. 
In  Holland,  it  ftrips  the  people  of  their  gold 
and  lilver;  and  if  it  continues,  will  ftrip  the 
country  of  its  commercey  its  richesy  and  its  v 
beauty.  And  in  Spain,  amid  thofe  vales  in 
which  TILL  THEN  (mark  till  theUy  i.  e,  till 
French  generofity  came  to  free  them  from  Spanijh 
defpotijm)  peace  and  security  had  dzvelt , it 
triumphs  over  all  juftice,  decency  and  huma- 
nity, out-doing  "Tiberius  in  lull,  and  Nero  in 
cruelty. 

Mr.  Pitt,’’  fays  a Francis-ftreet  Declaimer, 
commenced  the  war  to  curtail  and  weaken  the 
principles  of  liberty,  and  -the  principles  of  li- 
berty  have  been  extended  and  fortified''  What 
this  Gentleman  means  by  the  principles  of  liberty y 
we  can  be  at  no  lofs  to  determine  How  much 
reafon  he  has  to  glory  in  their  being  extendedy 
and  fortified y let  duped  and  beggared  France, 
let  Holland,  once  rich  and  beautifuly  now  robbed 
and  likely  to  be  ruined,  let  the  lately  fecure  and 
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peacefuly  but  now  bloody  and  depopulated  plains 
of  Bi/cay y declare  to  an  aftoniflied  world. 

People  of  Ireland  ! are  you  not  very  miferablc 
that  you  have  not  yet  participated  in  thefe  inva- 
luable bleflings  ? Have  you  not  reafon  to  lament 
that  your  friends  in  this  city  were  not  able  to  lay 
their  fchemes  better,  and  that -the  Englifh  Fleet 
was  not  a little  weaker,  and  the  French  Fleet 
fomewhat  ftronger  ? Then  you  too  might  have 
been  enriched  like  the  Dutchy  and  made  happy  like 
the  Bijcayans  ? Then  in  truth  you  would  have 
been  greatly  emancipated y your  country  would 
have  been  emancipated  from  its  wealth ; your 
wives  and  daughters  would  have  been  emanci- 
pated from  their  chaftity ; and  yourfelves,  per- 
haps, as*  the  laft  bleffing  of  which  you  would 
have  been  capable,  would  have  been  emancipat- 
ed from  exiftence. 


ESSAY 


ESSAY  V. 


DEMOCRATICK  LIBERTY  CONTINUED. 


Sept,  io,  1795. 

Montesquieu  has  obferved,  that  the  po- 
litical liberty  of  the  Subje6l5  confifts  in  a tran- 
quillity  of  mind  arifing  from  the  opinion  each 
perfon  has  of  his  own  fafety/’  and,  he  adds, 
that  in  order  to  have  this  liberty,  it  is  requi- 
lite  the  Government  be  fo  conftituted  as  that 
one  perfon  need  not  be  afraid  of  another/* 

This  is  plain  common  fenfe,  obvious  to  every 
man*s  reafon,  and  correfponding  with  every 
man’s  feelings;  but  if  fo,  what  eftimate  are  we 
to  form  of  the  effe6ts  of  French  Democracy  ? 

The  ftatements  made  daily  in  the  Convention 
are  indifputable,  becaufe  the  Convention  itfelf 
authenticates  them,  by  making  them  the  ground 
of  its  decrees.  But  if  thefe  accounts  are  authen- 
tick,  may  it  not  fairly  be  afked,  in  what  country, 
or  at  what  period,  has  the  very  reverfe  of  politi- 
cal liberty  been  fo  completely  exemplified  as  in 

France, 
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France,  fince  its  adoption  of  the  Democratick 
fyftem  ? 

Where  or  when  had  individuals  fo  little  ground 
to  reckon  upon  their  own  perfonal  fafety-?  Where 
or  when  had  every  one  man  fo  much  reafon  to 
be  afraid  of  every  other  man  ? 

What,  by  its  own  confefTion,  has  been  the 
Convention  ? Has  it  been  the  temple  of  rational 
liberty,  the  bright  focus  of  national  light,  the 
terror  of  the  oppreflbr,  the  afylum  of  the 
wretched  ? Has  it  not,  on  the  contrary,  been  at ' 
one  period  the  mean  unrefifling  inftrument  of  a 
.Robefpierre^  at  another  the  weak,  hood- winked 
dupe  of  its  own  villainous  Commiffioners ; blind 
as  a mole  to  the  mifehiefs  of  the  hour,  and  Iharp- 
fighted  as  the  eagle  to  thofe  that  had  gone  by ; 
a giant  in  theory  and  a pigmy  in  pra6tice  ? We 
were  forced,”  fays  Pouzalles,  to  fubmit  to 
the  empire  of  an  execrable  faflion,  which  fhed 
our  blood,  and  afterwards  extended  its  ravages 
to  every  part  of  the  Republick;  the  lignal  of 
diflrefs  was  given,  but  we  had  no  fuccour.” 
An  honourable  acknowledgment  from  a body 
calling  itfelf  a Legiflature  ! Is  it  not  ftrange  that 
though  none  could  difprove  this  miferable  con- 
feiTion,  fome  fhould  not  have  objedted  to  its  be- 
ing handed  down  as  an  hiftoricaf  document  to 
pofterity  ? 


But 
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But  now  that  they  dare  to  fpeak  Out ; now 
that  they  are  in  retrofped  fo  purely  virtuous  and 
fo  profoundly  wife,  what  in  fadt  do  their  inquiries 
amount  to  ? The  blacked:  fcenes  are  developed 
daily;  each  fredi  difcuflion  brings  forth  fome 
greater  abominations;  and  the  human  fancy  is 
puzzled  to  conjecture  where  the  monftrous  vo- 
lume is  to  end.  But  are  not  their  accufations  of 
their  colleagues,  diredt  criminations  of  them- 
felves  ? For  who,  or  what  were  thofe  blood- 
hounds who  are  now  acknowledged  to  have  con- 
founded perfons  and  properties  in  one  common 
wreck,  and  to  have  blended  in  promifcuous 
(laughter  all  ages,  fexes,  ranks  and  characters  ? 
Were  they  not  the  confidential  members,  the  fe* 
leCted  CommifTioners  of  the  Convention  ? Were 
they  not  thofe  too,  who  once  ufed  as  plaufible 
language,  and  laid  claim  to  as  pure  a patriotifm 
as  any  of  their  accufers  ? and  is  not  candour  it- 
felf  obliged  to  fufpeCt  that  the  chief  difference 
between  the  one  and  the  other  lay  rather  in  their 
(ituations  than  in  their  principles  and  tempers  ? 
All  of  them  could  not  have  authoritative  trufts 
in  the  Departments;  but  it  appears,  that  few  who 
had  the  opportunity  to  be  villains,  fuffered  it  to 
efcape  unimproved ; and  thofe  who  had  not  the 
opportunity,  have  in  fevcral  inftances  (hewn 
what  they  would  have  done,  had  it  been  in  their 
power.  Every  one  recolleCls  Jean  de  Brie's  fa- 
mous motion  for  a band  of  affaffinating  MifTio- 
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naries;  and  "TaUien's  propofal  for  executing 
thofe  who  were  accufed,  without  the  unnecejfary 
forms  of  a trial,  can  fcarcely  be  forgotten.  And 
yet  Jean  de  Brie  fits  quietly  to  this  hour  m the 
Convention,  and  Tallien  is  little  lefs  than  a lea- 
der of  the  prefent  prevailing  party.  But  even  , 
the  few  procelfes  which  have  commenced,  feeiT> 
fcarcely  to  have  been  inftituted  in  earncft : we 
hear  of  numerous  accufations,  but  of  few  or  no 
punifhments;  and  Barrere^  though  accufed  of 
the  groffefl  crimes,  does  not  appear  to  be  as  yet 
even  brought  to  trial. 

But  be  the  proceedings  againft  the  culprits 
fincere  or  hypocritical,  the  crimes  are  fuch  as 
the  world  has  fcarcely  before  witneffed.  Cruel 
as  the  Spaniards  may  have  been  in  South  Amc^ 
xica,  the  circumftances  of  the  Natives  did  not 
admit  of  a fimilar  pillage ; and  the  fhorter  dura- 
tion of  the  former  maffacre  of  Paris  could  not 
have  left  room  for  fuch  diverfified  barbarity.  It 
is  in  free  Revolutionary  France  only^  that  at  one 
moment,  and  in  the  fame  perfons,  Nero  would 
have  feen  himfelf  rivalled  in  malignity,  and 
Heliogahalus  in  buffoonery ; it  is  in  free  revolu- 
tionary France  only,  that  ideal  Mon- 

fler,  the  blended  Monkey  and  Tyger,  is  rea- 
lized to  a nicety;'  it  is  on  that  high-raifed  thea- 
tre, and  in  the  view  of  an  aflonifhed  world,  that 
men  atling  as  Magiftrates,  and  calling  them- 
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fclves  Philofophers,  have  played  fuck  fantaf- 
tic  tricks  before  high  Heaven,”  not  barely  as 
would  make  Angels  weep,”  but  as  Ideots 
would  delpife,'  and  Savages  abhor. 

Is  this  declamation  ? Let  the  man  that  thinks 
ib,  if  fuch  can  be,  advert  to  the  reports  of  the 
Corivention,  as  given  in  an  Irilh  Oppofition 
Paper,  the  Hibernian  Journal^  of  Wednefday 
Auguft  the  1 9tH,  Let  hirh  read  the  account  of 
Lequinioy  a Commiflioner  from  the  Convention; 
one  iribmerit  embracing;  in  the  view  of  the 
multitude,  a ruffian  who  had  offered  voluntarily 
to  be  the  minifter  of  his  malice,  another  mo- 
ment aflirig  the  part  of  an  affalfin  himfelf;  now 
haranguing  the  people  from  the  blood-ftained 
Guillotine,  and  then  forcing  the  defcncelefs  vic- 
tirns  of  his  tyranny  to  afcend  it,  merely  that  he 
might  make  them  trample  on  the  remains  of 
their  flaughtered  relatives  ! Let  him  read  the  la-, 
conic  epiftle  of  Piorry,  another  Deputy  and 
Commiffioner  to  the  People  of  Poitiers : Lofe 
not  a moment,  every  thing  mull  be  deftroyed, 
burnt,  guillotined,  carried  off,  regenerated !” 
And,  laftly,  let  him  attend  to  the  merciful  pro- 
ject; of  Bo,  for  giving  plenty  to  France,  by  cut- 
ting off  one  half  of  its  inhabitants.  Be  of 
‘‘  good  cheer,  France  has  enough  for  tweU^e 
millions  of  people ; the  reft  of  its  inhabitants 
G 2 will 


will  be  put  to  death,  and  then  provifions  will 

be  abundant !’' 

Surely  fince  men  began  to  multiply  on  the 
face  of  the  earth,  fuch  fcenes  never  were  exhibit- 
ed in  it  before.  I will  not  infult  the  underftand- 
ing  and  the  feelings  of  my  reader,  by  aflcing 
what  connexion  all  this  has  with  Liberty  ? But  I 
call  upon  the  man  of  candour  and  reflection,  to 
fay,  whether  it  is  not  amazingly  like  the  retri- 
butive juftice  of  God  ? France  would  not  even 
allow  exiftence  to  the  humane,  tender  hearted, 
too  gentle  Louis ; it  faw  him,  approvingly  faw 
him,  hunted  down  arid  worried  to  death  by  an 
infernal  pack  of  Jackals  and  Hyasnas.  What 
then  could  be  more  equitable,  than  that  the 
monfters  Ihould  turn  upon  thofe  who  had  encou- 
raged them,  and  glut  their  whetted  appetite 
with  the  blood,  the  treafures,  and  the  happinef^ 
of  France  itfelf  ? 


ESSAY  VI. 


DEMOCRATICIC  CONSISTENCY. 


Sept. 19,  1795. 

This,  doubtlefs,  is  the  age  of  Political  Pro- 
digies. The  well-known  Metamorphofes  of  the 
Roman  Poet,  feem  almoft  to  fhrink  within  the 
limits  of  nature  and  probability,  when  com- 
pared with  the  tranfmutations  juft  now  exhibited 
in  the  French  Convention. 

Legendre^  the  Butcher,  the  Leader  and  the 
Mouth-piece  of  that  Rabble  of  Savages,  who, 
with  a pair  of  old  black  Breeches  on  a pole,  and 
the  heart  of  a Calf  on  the  point  of  a pike,  for 
their  ftandards,  burft  into  the  Caftle  of  the 
Thuilleries  on  the  memorable  20th  of  June — 
Legendre y who  propofed  that  Manuel  (who, 
though  a Democrat,  had  a confcience  and  a 
heart)  fhould  be  voted  mad^  merely  becaufe, 
while  the  trial  of  the  King  was  pending,  he  fug- 
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gefted  that  tickets  of  admiffion  fliould  be  diftri- 
buted  among  the  real  Citizens,  in  order  to  pre- 
vent the  galleries  from  being  filled  by  a domi- 
neering mob — This  fame  Legendre^  now  pathe- 
tically laments— what  ? That  the  Convention 
are  trenching  on  the  fovereignty  of  his  old  aflb- 
ciates  5 that  the  Ariftocratized  Legiflators  wifh 
to  deprefs  and  trample  on  the  true  Sans  Culottes^ 
and  to  fubflitute  their  own  Majefty  in  the 
room  of  the  Majefty  of  the  People  ? NoTuch 
thing ; but  on  the  contrary,  that  the  Primary 
Aftemblies  of  Paris,  though  generally  com- 
pofed  of  honeft  Citizens,  are  governed  by  a 
horde  of  beggarly  Rascals  !” 

Is  it  poflible  that  this  ruftiah  forgets,  or  can 
be  perfuadc  himfelf  that  the  World  forgets,  that 
ihortly  elapfed  period,  when,  at  the  head,  and 
in  the  name  of  juft  Jtich  a horde  of  beggarly 
RASCALS,  he  told  the  gentle,  fubmifllve  Louis, 
Monfieur,  liften  to  us ; yes,  Monfieur,  you 
ate  made  to  liften  to’  usj  ydu  are  a perfidious 
fellow;  you  have  always  deceived  us,  and 
you  are  deceiving  Us  ftill  V*  And,  yet  this  is 
the  man  who,  on  the  Sth  of  this  prefenf  month, 
declared  in  the  Convention,  that  they  f the  Con- 
vention) having  in  vain  tried  the  eftefts  of  Rea- 
fon,  (i.  e.  having  in  vain  tried  to  prevail  with 
‘the  Sovereign  People^  to  bow  before  the  felf- 
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created  fovereignty  of  himfelf  and  his  colleagues) 
muft  now  have  recourfe  to  Arms  / 

But  even  the  effrontery  of  this  Hero  of  the 
Slaughter  hoiife,  muft  yield  to  the  happier  im- 
pudence of  T allien,  who,  in  his  harangue  to  the 
Convention  on  the  5th  inftant,  exhorts  them  to 
make  ufe  of  their  omnipotence,  and  to  march 
under  the  Standards  of  th^  Armies,  and  of  the 
Patriots  of  1789.”  But,  who,  or  what  is 
this  allien.  ? Why,  at  the  period  he  mentions 
he  was  nobody,  an  obfeure  Clerk  in  Paris. 

, Then  only,  when  the  chaldron  of  Democracy 
began  to  boil  high,  and  the  vileft  dregs  of  the 
community  arofe  from  its  bottom  and  formed  a 
feum  upon  its  furface,  then,  and  not  till  then, 
^allien  rofe  alfo.  His  primary  fun61:ion  was 
that  of  Secretary  to  - the  fanguinary  felf-created 
Council  of  Commune,  which  commenced  its 
fell  career  on  the  night  of  the  9th  of  Auguft,  and 
under  whofe  fuperintendence  the  malfacres  of 
the  <2d  of  September  were  projected  and 
achieved.  His  firft  public  appearance  was  at 
the  Bar  of  the  Legiftative  Aflembly,  as  a Corji- 
miftary  from  that  fame  Council ; where  during 
the  very  feafon  of  perpetration,  while  every 
heart,  that  retained  any  thing  human,  was  thril- 
ling with  horror,  he  coolly  excufed  the  hellifh 
bufinefs,  by  calling  it  the,  in  fome  fort,  jufl 
vengeance  of  the  People  I'' 
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When  for  his  merits,  thus  opening  to 
he  was  ele6led  to  the  Convention,  he  not  only 
diftinguilhed  himfelf  by  his  petulance  and  felf- 
fufliciency,  but  ftill  more  by  his  determinate  op- 
pofition  to  every  motion  for  inveftigating  thofe 
murderous  tranfaftions,-  which  he,  with  his  bo- 
fom  friends  Rohejperre  and  Chaboty  on  all  oc- 
cafions  afferted  to  have  been  the  a(ft  of  the  peo- 
ple themfelves.  Of  that  execrable  fa6lion,  fo 
long  as  it  appeared  likely  to  retain  its  power,  he 
was  the  decided  partizan ; and  on  fome  occafions 
even  called  forth  the  cenfure  of  his  co-partners 
by  the  rancour  of  his  condu6b  and  expreflions. 
When,  for  inftance,  the  queftion  of  allowing 
Counfel  to  the  imprifoned  Monarch  was  debated 
in  the  Convention,  a mercilefs  wretch  {pjfelin) 
propofed  that  they  themfelves  fhould  name 
Counfel  for  the  King,  whom  he^muft  either  ac- 
cept, or  find  others,  within  four  and  twenty  hours. 
To  this  even  the  majority  of  the  Convention 
objefted,  {truck  with  the  unreafonablenefs  of 
obliging  an  accufed  man  to  take  Counfel  chofen 
by  his  accufers,  or  an  imprifoned  man  to  fix  fo 
important  a choice  in  fo  limited  a fpace  of  time. 
But  what  faid  the  ynild  and  moderate  "Tallien  ? 
‘‘  Let  him,”  faid  he,  do  the  belt  he  can ; 

let  him  find  counfel  who  will  a6l,  that  is  his 
“ affair;  it  is  our  concern  to  avenge  the  National 
Majefty.”  Again,  while  the  King  was  pre- 
paring for  his  trial,  it  was  propofed  that  he 

fhould 
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fhould  have  a free  intercourfe  with  his  family ; 
this  was  no  fooner  mentioned  than  the  great  ma- 
jority of  the  Convention  agreed  to  it  almoft  by 
acclamation.  But  even  then  the  virulence  of 
T* allien  tranfported  him  fo  far  as  to  tell  the  Con- 
vention, You  may  decree  this  as  you  pleafe, 
but  if  the  Municipality’*  (that  blefled  neft  of 
vipers,  whofe  Secretary  he  had  been)  do 
not  chufe  it,  he  will  be  allowed  to  fee  none  of 
them.”  The  indignation  of  the  Convention 
was  excited,  the  wretch  was  cenfured,  and  the 
cehfure  inferted  in  the  Traces  VerhaL  But  the 
malignity  of  his  heart  could  not  be  reflrained ; 
for  even  then,  when  the  caufe  of  inhumanity 
was  compleatly  gained,  when  the  fulnefs  of  fuc- 
cefs  might  have  afforded  a moment’s  relaxation 
to  the  malice  of  the  devil  himfelf,  I mean  when 
the  King  was  pronounced  guilty,  even  then 
2" allien  was  not  to  be  fatisfied ; but,  as  if  ever  on  ’ 
the  watch  to  grafp  the  utmoft  poffibilities  of 
cruelty,  he  urged  immediate  execution,  on  a 
pretence  of  mercy  fo  infernally  ironical,  that 
even  Banton  himfelf  was  Ihocked,  and  remon- 
ftrated  againft  his  barbarity. 

And  this  man  now  talks  about  juftice  and  mo- 
deration y condemns  loudly  the  meafures  of  that 
party  whom  he  once  fpurred  on  to  enormity ; 
and  fpeaks  with  rapture  of  the  Patriots  of  1789, 
whom  he  and  his  coadjutors  devoted  to  death  or 
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drove  into  exile.  This  man,  the  creature,  the 
injirument,  the  jufiijier,  the  exciter  of  dark  con- 
fpiracy  and  bloody  infurrcdion,  now  dares  to  fay 
that  a new  Royal  confpiracy  like  that  of  the 
31ft  May/’  (that  is,  the  confpiracy  of  himfelf 
and  his  friends,  which  raifed  Robefpierre  to  the 
Dictator’s  chair,  and  more  than  twenty  of  his 
opponents  in  one  day  to  the  fcaffold)  ‘‘  is  pre- 
paring,  and  that  they  are  endeavouring  once 
more  to  mifiead  the  Commune,  by  perfuading 
the  inhabitants  that  they  are  Sovereigns'* 
And  if  they  are,  whofe  example  are  they  fol- 
lowing ? Whofe  lelTons  are  they  inculcating  ? 
Thofe  furely  of  T! allien  himfelf  and  his  execrable 
auxiliaries  ! Miferable,  diftraCled  France,  what 
muft  be  thy  fate,  when  thus  in  abeyance  between 
the  mifrule  of  the  disjointed,  perplexed,  in- 
furiate multitude,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  mi- 
litary dominion  of  fuch  infernal  vagabonds  and 
hypocrites  on  the  other  ! 

Irifli  and  Britifh  Democrats,  (thofe  of  you  £ 
mean  who  are  not  in  the  fecret ; who,  mifled  by 
artful  demagogues,  are  yourfelves  more  finned 
againft  than  finning)  for  your  Country’s  fake, 
open  your  eyes,  and  fee  in  Legendre  and  Lallien 
what  muft  ever  be  the  character  of  Revolution- 
ary Leaders  when  once  raifed  to  power.  Aik 
your  own  reafon,  whether  the  dominion  of  fuch 
men  v/ould  be  a bleffing  to  this  country;  and 

reft 
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reft  aflured,  tfiat  if  a Revolution  would  not  find 
fuch  chara6lers,  it  would  make  them ; it  would 
hatch  them  by  its  peftiferous  lieat  in  the  carcafe 
of  mangled  fociety.  And  think,  oh  think,  whe- 
ther the  prefent  regular  adminiftration  of  laws 
and  protedlion  of  property,  (regular  I fay,  unlefs 
fo  far  as  it  has  been  made  otherwife  by  the  in- 
fidious  artifices  of  your  own  Chieftains,)  would 
be  well  exchanged  for  the  bafe  ftratagems,  the 
infulting  haughtinefs,  the  fawning  adulation, 
and  the  brow- beating  defpotifm  of  fuch  Mufh- 
room  Mifcreants  ! 


ESSAY  VII. 


June  i6,  1796. 

In.  my  walks  through  this  city,  I fometimes 
fall  in  with  a clafs  of  men  fo  peculiarly  diftin- 
guifhed  from  all  other  perfohs,  that  I dare  fay, 
many  befides  myfelf  are  in  the  habit  of  obfervihg' 
them.  They  appear  occafionally  in  private  com- 
panies, but  they  make  a far  more  confpicuous 
figure  at  Clubs  and  publick  Societies.  The 
tfaits  by  which  they  are  known,  appear  with 
equal  prominence  in  their  converfation  and  coun- 
H 2 tenance. 
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tc nance.  In  their  converfation  they  harp  eter- 
nally on  the  fame  firing,  the  wickednefs  of  Go- 
vernment and  the  wrongs  done  to  the  people. 
In  their  countenances  they  exhibit  the  moft  ftri- 
king  marks  of  difeontent,  irritability  and  arro- 
gance. If  the  gloom  brightens  at  any  time 
into  a doubtful  funfhine,  it  is  when  the  French 
have  gained  a vidlory,  when  the  Englifli  Fleet 
has  been  driven  back  by  contrary  winds,  or  when 
Horne  "Tooke  has  entertained  the  mob  at  Weft- 
minfter  with  a philippick  on  the  Miniftcr. 

It  cannot  be  doubted,  but  that  theft  men  arc 
fingularly  unhappy,  and  on  this  account  they 
might  at  firft  view  feem  objeefts  of  commiferati- 
on;  but  the  indefatigable  eagernefs  with  which 
they  labour  to  make  others  as  wretched  as  them- 
felves,  and  to  transfuft  into  the  minds  of  all  with 
whom  they  converfe,  that  corroding  venom 
which  rankles  in  their  own  breafts,  has  in  it  fome- 
thing  fo  exquifitely  infernal,  fo  like  what  wc 
have  been  uftd  to  attribute  to  the  arch-enemy  of 
God  and  man,  that  the  tendencies  to  pity  muft 
in  all  well-difpofed  minds  Ipeedily  give  way  to 
difguft  and  indignation. 

In  what  degree  the  perfons  to  whom  I al- 
lude ftand  related  to  the  diftembodied  National 
Guards,  or  the  difperfed  Society  of  United  Irilh- 
men,  I ihall  not  pretend  to  determine.  One 
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thing  is  plain,  that  they  are  afluated  by  the  fame 
fpirit,  and  are  in  purfuit  of  the  fame  ends  : they 
only  differ  in  adopting,  perhaps  through  necelTi- 
ty,  more  indiredl  and  lefs  alarming  means. 
The  war  exifts ; the  objed  is  unchanged ; but 
the  champions  of  this  day  hope  to  effe»5l  to  fap 
what  their  predeceffors  failed  in-  accompliihing  ' 
by  ftorm. 

Their  immediate  purpofe  is  too  plain  to  be 
miftaken : they  evidently  wifli  and  hope  to  make 
the  great  body  of  the  People  fo  compleatly  dif- 
fatisfied  with  the  prefent  order  of  things,  that 
they  fhall  at  laft  rife  in  a mafs,  overturn  the  Go-  ’ 
vernment,  and  thus  leave  an  open  field  for  the 
introdudiion  of  any  theoretick  plan  which  the 
enterprizing  genius  of  thofe  who  excite  them 
noWy  and  trufl  to  be  their  leaders  theUy  may  ' 
happen  to  fuggeft. 

That  the  defigns  of  thefe  men  have  failed  hi- 
therto, or  may  fail  finally  as  to  their  full  accom- 
plifhment,  makes  little  difference  in  the  amount 
of  their  merit  or  their  guilt.  If  their  purpofe  be 
virtuous,  their  intention  fhould  not  be  defrauded 
of  its  due  praife,  becaufe  from  contingent  cir- 
curnflances  it  has  proved  abortive : if  it  be  cri- 
minal, they  ftand  charged  in  the  fight  of  God 
and  man  with  the  enormities  they  would  have 
committed,  and  the  miferies  they  would  have 
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occafioned,  had  Providence  permitted  their 
fchemes  to  be  fuccefsful. 

I afk  then,  (and  I conceive  it  is  a queflion 
which  even  the  lefs  guilty  agitators  of  doubtful 
political  points  have  not  yet  confidered  as  they 
ought,)  whether  any  crime  can  be  equal  to  the 
wilful,  wanton  endeavour  to  dilTolvc  the  regular 
order  of  a community  ? If  murder,  and  pillage, 
and  ruthlefs  havoc,  and  headlong  devaftation  en- 
tail guilt  on  the  immediate  adors,  they  who 
caufe  thefe  enormities,  who  determinately  pull 
down  the  only  barriers  which  reftrain  them,  who 
excite  the  palTions  which  muft  produce  them, 
and  create  the  circumftances  which  leave  fcope 
for  them,  they,  I fay,  are  much  more  than  ac- 
complices ; they  muft  pafs  for  principals  in  every 
crime  that  is  committed,  in  every  barbarity  that 
is  perpetrated. 

That  Law  and  Government  of  fome  kind 
are  neceflary  to  the  fafety  of  fociety,  might  be 
proved,  if  any  one  was  mad  enough  to  deny 
it,  by  lamentable  demonftration.  For  when  at 
any  time  thefe  reftraints  have  been  fufpended, 
even  by  events  which  muft  have  called  forth  pity 
where  it  was,  and  might  almoft  have  created  it, 
where  it  was  not,  by  earthquakes  for  inftance, 
or  by  conflagrations,  the  fpirit  of  violence 
and  rapine  has  difcovered  itfelf  immediately. 

The 
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The  fenfe  of  this  necefTity  firfi:  fuggcfted  the 
only  poflible  remedy;  and  the  eftabliflimcnt  of 
Law  and  Government  marked  the  epocha  of 
man’s  rife  from  favagenefs  to  civilization,  from 
brutal  ficrcenefs  to  the  endearments  of  humanity. 
Then,  and  not  till  then,  came  the  idea  of  fafety, 
and  with  the  idea  of  fafety,  the  attempt  to  be 
comfortable;  then,  and  not  before,  the  fangui- 
nary  howl  foftened  into  the  fong  of  peace ; then 
fprung  up  the  charities  which  bind  man  to  man, 
the  virtues  which  enrich  our  nature,  the  acquire- 
ments which  adorn  it,  the  domeftic  and  focial 
enjoyments  which  make  life  worth  preferving. 

But  would  thefe  indifpenfable  requifites  to 
human  happinefs  furvive  the  burfl  of  anarchy  ? 
Would  not  the  overbearing  flood  of  uncurbed 
paflion,  of  unreftrained  depravity,  fweep  them 
all  away  ? And  would  not  the  poor  difconfolate 
lover  of  order  fee  all  that  he  held  dear,  the  fruit 
of  his  induftry,  the  reward  of  his  ingenuity,  his 
domeftic  comforts,  his  firefide  delights,  all  car- 
ried ofi^,  hopelefsly  and  remedilefsiy  carried  off 
by  that  refiftlefs  torrent,  which  while  rifing  above 
every  mound  of  right,  would  be  to  all  the  pur- 
pofes  of  vice  as  du6tile  as  a rivulet  ? 

Gracious  “Heaven  ! And  are  tiiere  indeed  men 
in  the  community,  wlio,  loft  to  all  the  tender 
feelings  of  nature,  would  put  thefe  eflehtials  of 

human 


human  >vomfort  to  hazard;  nay,  to  infinitely 
worfe  ttfan  hazard,  to  certain  ruin,  and  for  no 
one  rational  objedl  ? We  Ihudder  at  the  tale  of 
midnight  murder,  or  the  narrative  of  cold  cru- 
elty'; but  what  midnight  murder,  real  or  fabled, 
what  cold  cruelty,  in  ancient  or  modern  ftory, 
is  equal  to  this — that  men  not  driven  mad  by 
opprefiion,  not  roufed  to  enthufiafm  by  any  fpe- 
cies  of  perfecution,  fliould  thus  make  open  war 
on  focial  happinefs,  on  every  thing  that  is  mild 
or  gentle,  or  eftimable  in  human  nature  ? 

And  are  there  fuch  perfons  ? Alas,  are  there 
not  ? Would  there  be  inflammatory  Newfpapers 
if  there  were  not 'fuch  to  cherilh  and  to  feed 
them?  Would  there  have  been  Defenders^ 
there  had  not  been  fuch  perfons  to  encourage 
them  ? Or  w^oiild  there  be  juft  now  a band  of 
plotters,  of  deeply  fyftematized  plotters  againft 
the  Government  and  peace  of  the  Country,  in 
the  profperous  and  plenteous  Norths  if  the  tones 
of  fedition  had  not  been  founded  from  the  me- 
tropolis, and  echoed  and  re-echoed  by  that  bufy 
inftrument  of  mifchief,  " The  Northern  Star. 
Yes,  I write  from  honeft  indignation,  becaufe  I 
know  that  in  one  of  the  moft  thriving  diftricfts  in 
the  kingdom,  where  opprefTion  is  not  felt,  jvhere 
diftrefs  does  not  occur  except  from  mere  misfor- 
tune or  abfolute  vice,  the  fpirit  of  fedition,  un- 
excited by  the  fliadow  of  provocation,  and 

wrought 
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wrought  up  to  phrenzy  folely  by  the  mental  poi- 
fons  of  thofe  murderous  Mountebanks,  has, 
within  thefe  few  weeks,  precipitated  a number  of 
wretched  perfons,  (who  in  order  to  be  com^ 
pleatly  happy,  wanted  nothing  but  contented 
minds)  into  the  gloom  of  a jail,  preparatory, 
perhaps,  to  the  horrors  of  a gibbet. 
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SAY  VIIL 


June  i8,  1796. 

It  is  by  no  means  my  wifh  to  indulge  in  un- 
qualified cenfure  or  acrimonious  feverity  towards 
thofe  political  agitators  to  whom  I alluded  in  my 
former  paper : I think  in  my  confcien,ce,  that 
they  are  guilty  beyond  what  words  can  exprefs ; 
but  ftill  I would  much  rather  convince  than  exaf- 
perate  them  ; and  I fhould  be  forry  to  excite  the 
deteftation  of  others  againfl  thein,  if  I could  only 
hope  that  they  themfelves  would  be  led  to  regret 
their  mifcondud,  and  to  open  their  bofoms  to 
" the  compun6lious  vifitings  of  nature.” 
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T o themfelvcs  then,  rather  than  to  the  Public 
at  large  do  I make  my  appeal.  I call  upon 
every  man  who  has  the  underftanding  and  the 
feelings  of  a human  being,  and  who  is  confcious 
of  having  fo  written  or  fpoken,  as  to  encourage 
that  fpirit  of  reftlefs  difaffe6tion  which  in  fo 
many  parts  of  this  kingdom  has  already  produc- 
ed, and  is  at  this  moment  producing  fuch  deplor- 
able efFe6ls,  to  enter  at  length  into  a review  of 
his  own  conduct,  to  call  himfelf  before  the  tribu- 
nal of  his  own  confcience,  and  to  enquire  im- 
partially and  folemnly,  whether  he  has  a^tcd 
wifely  and  well,  as  a Patriot  and  as  a Man,  and 
confiftently  with  his  duty  to  his  Fellow -creattires 
and  his  God. 

That  the  agitations  to  which  I refer  (agitati- 
ons  fo  unlike  any  thing  that  ever  before  occurred 
in  our  memory,  fo  dcterminately  'political^  and  fo 
fingularly  Jyftematic)  are  and  muil  be  chargeable  .. 
on  the  perfons  to  whom  I am  addrefling  myfelf, 
they  themfelves  will  not  venture  to  difpute.  It 
is  notorious  that  for  years,  they  have  been  la- 
bouring in  every  poflible  way  to  detach  and  alie- 
nate the  lower  ranks  from  the  higher  ranks,  the 
People  from  the  Government.  In  hand-bills  or 
various  name  and  title,  ftudioufly  framed,  fo  as 
to  operate  on  vulgar  minds  through  the  medium 
of  their  ruling  paflions,  and  dilleminated  fo  in- 
duftrioufly  as  to  find  their  way  to  every  village, 

fair. 
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fair,  and  market,  they  have  been  Inccflantly  in- 
culcating on  the  multitude  that  they  were  the 
moft  wretched,  abufed,  opprelTed  people  under 
the  canopy  of  Heaven,  that  their  mlfery  arofe 
folely  from  a political  caufe,  viz.  the  radically^ 
bad  Government  under  which  they  lived,  that 
their  happinels  muft  depend  on  an  alteration  of 
that  Government,  and  that  fmee  thofe  in  power 
were  not  difpofed  to  cornply  with  the  popular 
wifh,  the  people  ought  to  do  juftice  to  them- 
felvcs  by  having  recourfe  to  fuch  movements  as 
could  not  be  refilled. 

Let  any  perfon  acquainted  with  what  has  been 
pairing  in  this  country  for  the  lall  four  years,  fay, 
whether  this  has  not  been  the  uniform  purport  of 
all  the  publications  of  the  well-known  Society  of 
United  Iriflimen ; and  I would  further  adc,  whe- 
ther the  fame  defign  has  not  been  too  fuccefs- 
fully  purfued,  (even  fince  their  firll  mode  of  diiTe- 
mination  has  been  deemed  inexpedient)  through 
the  medium  of  fuch  news-papers  as  were  willing 
to  encreafe  their  circulation,  by  courting  depra- 
vity and  facrificing  truth  ? 

But  was  it  polTible  in  the  nature  of  things  that 
fuch  llatements  could  be  urged  with  earnellnefs, 
and  inculcated  with  unwearied  affiduity,  and  not 
make  a powerful  impreflion  on  the  minds  of  the 
populace  ? The  perfon,  be  he  who  he  may, 
I 2 Mountebank 
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Mountebank  or  Politician,  who  defcants  on  hu- 
man mifery  will  be  fure  of  an  audience,  and  if 
he  flatters  the  palTions  while  he  pretends  to  fur- 
nifli  remedies,  his  prefcriptions  will  be  received 
as  the  diflates  of  an  oracle.  What  then  could 
be  expelled  from  the  publications  to  which  I al- 
lude, but  the  very  confequences  which  have  fol- 
lowed ? When  the  ignorant  vulgar  read  them,  or 
heard  them  read,  (and  care  was  taken  that  they 
fliould  not  want  the  opportunity)  and  when  they 
met  with  fuch  pofitivenefs  of  allegation,  fuch  ap- 
parent fervour  of  fentiment,  and  warmth  of  ex- 
prefllon,  how  could  they  doubt  but  that  every 
aflfertion  was  true  ? And  what  could  be  the 
effect  of  fuch  a perfuafion,  but  deep  hatred  of 
Government,  rankling  jealoufy  of  their  fuperi- 
ors,  and  a fixed  determination  to  force  their  way 
through  every  difficulty  and  danger,  in  order  to 
come  at  that  political  paradife  which  was  thus 
■prefented  to  their  view  ? 

To  imagine  that  the  perfons  in  queflaon  were 
not  aware  of  the  likelihood  of  thefe  effiecfls, 
would  be  to  deny  them  the  praife  not  only  of  fu- 
perior  talents,  but  of  common  rationality.  Sup- 
pofing,  then,  that  their  exhortations  had  been 
attended  with  equal  fuccefs  in  all  the  different 
diflri6ts  of  the  kingdom,  I could  wifli  them  to 
alk  themfelves,  what  would  be  the  vafl  advan- 
' ' tage  ? 
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tage  ? We  have  heard  of  the  achievements  of 
Defenderifm  where  it  was  triumphant ; would  it 
be  very  much  for  the  happinefs  of  the  country 
if  thefe  outrages  were  to  be  univerfal,  if  they 
were  to  rife  above  the  check  of  magilterial 
power,  and  if  the  exifting  Government,  faulty 
as  fome  men  may  efteem  it,  were  to  be  fet 
afide  to  make  room  for  a provifional  Diredory 
of  Defenders  ? 

When  malice  is  indulged  to  its  extent,  every 
objed  is  overlooked,  except  what  tends /to  grati- 
fy the  predominant  pafTion.  An  ambition  as  fran- 
tick  as  it  is  profligate,  has  impelled  a few  incendia- 
ries to  aim  at  the  deftrudion  of  the  prefent  rul- 
ing powers,  and  they  account  no  expedient  too 
defperate,  if  it  only  tends  to  accomplifh  their 
purpofe.  But,  fuppoflng  them  to  have  gained 
their  point,  are  they  fure  that  even  they  them- 
felves  would  not  foon  have  reafon  to  repent  of 
their  rafhnefs  ? If  general  infurredion  were  now 
the  order  of  the  day,  would  the  relllefs  multi- 
tude continue  to  bow  before  the  fpeculative  ge- 
niufes  who  had  called  them  into  adion  ? Or  can 
we  imagine  that  a committee  of  Switcher  Do- 
72  elites  * would  long  be  fv/ayed  by  the  metapho- 

rick 
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rick  energy  of  an  Helofs  f eloquence  ? It  had 
been  all-powerful  to  excite,  but  would  it  be 
equally  efFeftual  to  reftrain  ? It  was  well  fitted 
to  draw  the  peafant  from  his  induflry,  and  to 
engage  him  in  mid-night  murder,  and  noon  day 
depredation.  But  when  the  multitude  had  once 
tried  the  ftrength  of  their  own  brawny  arms,  can 
we  think  that  tropes  and  figures  of  fpeech  would 
ftill  keep  them  In  fubjedion  to  a few  phyficians, 
lawyers,  and  haberdafhers,  whofe  profefTional 
prudence”  had  induced  them  to  conceal  them- 
felves  until  they  hoped  there  was  no  hazard  in 
the  cxpofure  of  their  perfons  ? 

But  in  putting  thefe  quefllons  I feel  difcou- 
raged.  They  to  whom  they  apply,  are  as  the 

deaf  adder  which  floppeth  her  ears.”  Once 
more  then  I turn  to  the  friends  of  order  and 
human  happinefs.  I call  upon  them  to  weigh 
what  I have  faid,  and  to  judge  whether  any  mad- 
nefs  is  to  be  compared  with  the  attempts  which 
we  have  feen,  and  flill  fee,  to  excite  the  ignorant 
impaflioned  populace  to  difcontent,  to  violence, 
to  rebellion  ? and  whether  they  who  perfevere  in 
this  diabolical  purfuit,  after  the  deplorable  re- 
fults  which  have  already  arifen  from  it,  and  in  the 

view 

i'  Alluding  to  a well  known  publication,  called  the  Helot's  Letters, 
which  appeared  about  the  year  1784,  and  was  the  6rft  effnfion  of  that 
inflammatory  rhetorick  which  has  fmce  been  ufed  by  the  United  Irifb- 
men  with  a fuccefs  fo  fatal  to  the  quiet  and  fafety  of  the  country. 
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view  of  thofe  infinitely  greater  mifchiefs  which 
would  neceflarily  accrue  from  the  completion  of 
their  fchemes,  do  not  deferve  to  be  hurled  from 
fociety  as  the  enemies  of  God  and  Man  ? 


ESSAY  IX. 


June  13,  1796. 

The  exertions  of  Government  to  fupprefs 
that  fpirit  of  combination  and  infurgency  by 
which  this  country  has  been  harrafled,  are  de- 
ferving  of  the  highefi;  praife.  They  have  been 
as  judicious  as  they  were  vigorous,  and  the  be- 
nefit arifing  from  them  has,  perhaps,  been  as 
great  as  on  any  fair  grounds  could  have  been  ex- 
pected. But  I hefitate  not  to  fay  that,  in  order 
to  a radical  cure,  there  is  a neccfilty  for  reme- 
dies which  no  government  of  any  cxtenfive 
country  can  of  itlHf  agj^ly.  Government  may 
repel  aflual  infurreflion  by  oppofmg  to  it  a fu- 
perior  force  : it  may  give  energy  to  the  endea- 
vours of  adive  Magiftrates  by  a prompt  atten- 
tion to  their  applications : it  may  keep  good 
order  in  the  metropolis  and  its  immediate  envi- 
rons ; 
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rons,  but  it  cannot  deted  the  embryo  plots  that 
are  hatching  from  time  to  time  in  remote  pro- 
vinces. It  cannot  follow  the  midnight  fteps  of 
the  foul  fiend  while  he  fows  the  tares  of  fedition 
in  the  foil  of  village  fimplicity.  It  may  lop  off 
the  ftem,  what  appears  above  ground  and 
flrikes  the  eye  at  a diftance,  but  it  is  impofiible 
it  fhould  be  able  to  purfue  and  trace  out  the  en- 
tangled roots  of  the  mifchief  which  extend  them- 
felves  beneath  the  furfacc* 

Thefe  are  duties  which  they,  whofe  intereft  is 
at  flake  mufl  perform  for  themfelves.  The  men 
of  underflanding,  of  property,  of  principle,  in 
the  different  parts  of  the  country,  mufl  exert 
themfelves  to  preferve  the  country,  with  an  affi- 
duity  proportionate  to  that  which  other  men 
have  ufed,  and  are  flill  ufing  to  deflroy  it,  or  a 
thorough  extirpation  of  the  evil  cannot  poffibly 
be  expedled. 

That  the  aflual  agitators  are  few  in  number, 
and  that  amongfl  thofe  who  have  any  pretenfions 
to  refpe<5lability,  the  well-difpofed  would  out- 
reckon  the  malcontents  by  hundreds  to  one,  I 
cannot  entertain  a doubt.  But  the  mifchief  is, 
that  the  many  are  indolent,  while  the  few  are  in- 
defatigable. Good,  eafy,  undefigning  men,  fit 
quietly  at  their  fire-fides,  while  the  guileful 
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anarchifts  are  difFufing  xhe  principles  and  matur- 
ing the  fchemes  of  infurrei^lion  and  revolution. 


To  an  indolence  of  precifely  a fimilar  nature, 
much  more  than  to  the  number  or  the  ftrength 
of  their  adverfaries,  the  gentry  of  France  have 
owed  their  ruin.  Had  they,  at  the  beginning, 
exerted  themfelves  in  their  refpeftive  provinces 
to  prevent  combinations,  to  detedl  mifreprefen- 
tations,  and  to  prevent  their  adherents  and  their 
neighbours  from  being  debauched  by  the  mad- 
dening principles  of  the  Jacobins,  they  would, 
in  all  probability,  never  have  been  driven  from 
that  country,  of  which,  in  fpite  of  all  that  can 
be  advanced  by  prejudice  or  by  petulance,  they 
were  the  grace  and  the  ornament. 


But  if  ever  it  Ihould  happen  that  the  Gentle- 
men of  this  country  Ihould,  in  confequence  of  a 
fimilar  negligence,  experience  a fimilar  ruin, 
their  blame  would  be  aggravated  beyond  all 
comparifon;  becaufe  they  have  advantages,  as 
well  as  motives,  which  French  Gentlemen  were 
not  blefled  with.  Here  we  know  what  we  have 
to  fupport,  a Conflitution  under  which  we  and 
our  fathers  have  enjoyed  the  moft  fuflantial  blef- 
fings ; and  the  permanence  of  which  is  our  only 
tenure  for  public  and  private  fafety,  for  proper- 
ty, liberty,  and  life.  A French  Gentleman 
could  not  feel  this  5 flill  lefs  could  he  enforce  it 
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Upon  the  ranks  beneath  him.  He  could  not  apt- 
peal  to  the  experience  of  the  manufadurer  or 
the  hulbandman  for  their  exemption  from  op- 
preflion,  for  their  uniform  enjoyment  of  the 
moft  rational  liberty ; he  could  not  urge  them^ 
not  to  hazard  bleflings  which  they  had  not  yet 
enjoyed.  An  Irifh  Gentleman,  on  the  contrary^ 
has  the  rea/on  and  the  conjcience  of  the  farmer  and 
the  trade fman  ready  retained  to  fupport  him 
he  has  ev’'ery  thing  on  his  fide  but  ignorance ^ 
which  he  may  do  much  to  enlighten^  and  frofli- 
gacyy  which  lie  has  ftill  fufficient  power  to  re- 
prefs. 

\ 

It  is  the  glory  of  the  Bfitifii  Empire,  that  the 
goverments  of  which  it  is  compofed  neither  do 
nor  can  reft  on  the  bafis  of  mere  executive  power; 
and  that  in  order  to  their  ftability,  they  require 
the  conftant  and  concurrent  fupport  of  men* 
of  property  and  independence.  The  Govern- 
ment is  in  fa6f  little  more  than  the  concentration 
of  their  ftrength,  and  they  again  are  the  natural 
conduits,  the  nerves  and  arteries  of  the  Body 
Politic,  through  which  alone  Government  can 
extend  its  energy  through  the  fyftem.  If  there- 
fore men  of  property  fail  in  this  their  legitimate 
fundlion,  the  body  muft  become  paralytic ; una- 
ble to  repel  attacks  from  without,  or  to  throw 
off*  maladies  from  within ; and  the  head  and  the 

members,.  • 
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members,  the  Government  and  the  properly 
muft  be  in  danger  of  perilhing  together. 

I afk  then,  have  the  men  of  property  and 
independence  done  in  general,  what  they  owe  at 
once  to  the  Government  and  to  themfelves  ? On 
the  contrary,  have  they  not  in  too  many  inftanccs 
looked  tap  to^  Government  as  the  waggoner  in 
the  fable  looked  up  to  Jupiter,  when  he  expell- 
ed the  aid  of  heaven  without  once  putting  his 
own  Ihoulder  to  the  wheel  ? When  the  votaries 
of  fedition  formed  their  well-known  fociety  in 
this  rnetropolis,  for  the  avowed  purpofe  of  anni- 
hilating the  Conftitutian,  (a  fociety  which  was  in 
its  form  an  embryo  Convention,  and  in  its  a<5lion 
the  very  ape  of  the  Jacobin  Club  of  Paris,)  and 
when  its  myrmidons  had  already  miiftered,  and 
paraded  openly,  carrying  the  menace  of  treafon 
in  their  very  name,  exhibiting  on  their  buttons 
the  Irifli  harp  un- crowned,  and  wearing  trowjers 
that  they  might  affe(5l  Sans-Culotterie  even  to 
the  letter,  the  Lord  Lieutenant  and  Privy  Coun- 
cil crufhed  this  rank  rebellion  by  a timely  and 
temperate  exercife  of  their  conftitutional  power. 
When  the  fame  fociety  had  the  audacity  to  call 
for  a national  convention,  to  declare'*  (as 
in  the  delirious  rant  of  France  they  termed  it) 

the  national  will,*’  the  legiflature,  by  an 
a6l  of  parliament,  which  was  only  declarator}^ 
of  the  common  law,  and  of  the  common  JenJe 
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of  the  country,  at  once  extinguifhed  their  ar- 
dour and  their  hope.  But  I again  afk,  what  did 
the  men  of  property  throughout  the  kingdom 
do  ? Did  they,  as  was  done  in  England  (where 
the  neceffity  was  much  lefs,)  and  as  the  very' 
practice  of  their  adverfaries  might  have  fuggeft- 
ed  to  them,  form  a conftitutional  league  to 
countera6l  the  anti-conftitutional  efforts  of  the 
lurking  traitors,  to  adminifter  antidotes  as  fad 
as  they  uttered  poifons,  and  to  meet  each  ftimu- 
lus  to  popular  phrenzy  with  an  equally  ardent 
appeal  to  re  of  on  and  to  confcience  ? — On  the  con- 
trary, were  not  the  flying  fheets  of  the  enemy 
(thole  miafms  of  mental  peflilence)  indolently 
permitted  to  make  their  way  to  every  farm- 
houfe,  and  to  every  cottage ; and  to  appear,  in 
the  view  of  the  multitude,  who  judge  only  from 
appearance,  unan/werable,  becaufe  no  anfwer 
was  given  to  them  ? 

It  was  from  thefe  feeds,  I fcruple  not  to  re- 
peat, more  than  from  any  other  caufe  (only 
aided  by  the  indefatigable  after-culture  of  ma- 
lignant news  writers)  that  the  various  enormi- 
ties of  Defenderifm  have  arifen,  to  disfigure  and 
difgrace  our  country;  and  that  now,  after  hav- 
ing been  mowed  down  by  the  fithe  of  juftice  in 
fo  many  different  parts  of  the  kingdom,  they 
burfl:  forth  again  in  the  extremity  of  the  North. 
And  why  do  they  thus  appear  ? becaufe  the  roots 
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are  in  the  foil,  and  can  only  be  extirpated  by 
local  exertion,  by  the  vigilance  and  afliduity  of 
thofe  who  are  on  the  fpot,  of  thofe  who  know 
the  men  and  the  circumftances  of  that  part  of 
the  country. 

To  the  men  of  property  and  independence 
then,  in  thofe  Northern  Counties,  (but  not  to 
them  exclufively,  fince  what  is  their  duty  is  more 
or  lefs  the  duty  of  all)  would  I now  take  the  li- 
berty of  addrefling  myfelf:  For  your  own 

“ fakes,  and  for  the  fake  of  your  country,  do 
not  feed  by  your  inertnefs  that  mifchief  which 
your  vigorous  exertions  would  very  foon  and 
“ very  eafily  fupprefs.  Let  not  the  leaders  of  fe- 
‘‘  dition  fuppofe  you  are  afraid  of  them,  nor 
leave  them  any  room  to  perfuade  thofe  whom 
they  are  labouring  to  feduce,  that  you  are 
difpofed  to  yield  to  efforts  which  you  find 
‘Sit  impoffible  to  repel.  Take  inlfrudion  from 
“ your  adverfaries,  and  learn  from  their  exam- 
pie  the  beft  methods  of  countera6ling  them, 
“ They  unite  together  to  aid  each  other  by  mu- 
“ tual  counfels,  and  to  a61:  more  effectually,  by 
“ aCling  in  concert.  Co-operate,  you,  to  pre- 
“ vent  mifchief  as  clofely  and  as  fteadily  as  they 
“ do  to  perpetrate  it.  They  take  care  to  know 
“ what  you  are  doing,  that  they  may  guard 
againfi:  you;  be  you  equally  vigilant  in  ob- 
“ ferving  them,  and  make  them  know  and  feel 
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that  you  do  fb.  They  build  upon  your  inac- 
tion ; the  appearance  of  your  adivity  will  dif- 
courage  and  intimidate  them. 

They  labour  to  make  profelytes,  and  to 
inftii  their  pernicious  opinions  into  all  they 
converfe  with.  Meet  them  on  this  very 
ground  j lofe  no  opportunity  of  converfing 
calmly,  but  earneftly,  with  your  neighbours, 
your  tenants,  and  even  your  day-labourers, 
and  of  prefling  upon  them  the  wickednefs  and 
the  madnefs  of  deftroying  trade,  flopping  the 
courfe  of  induflry,  and  letting  loofe  violence 
and  rapine  and  murder  to  lay  wafle  the  conn-  . 
try  if  they  fhould  be  fuccefsful,  and  of  bring- 
ing  themfelves  to  the  gallows  if  they  fhould 
not. 

Farther,  the  perfons  whom  you  have  to  op- 
pofe,  read  and  fhidy  that  they  may  be  able  to 
preach  fedition.  They  furnilh  themfelves  with 
the  arguments  of  democratick  writers,  and 
what  they  want  in  reafon  they  make  up  by  the 
impofing  fhew  of  fuperior  knowledge.  Do 
you  alfo,  take  pains,  if  you  are  not  already  in- 
‘‘  formed  fufficiently,  to  acquaint  yourfeives  with 
their  ufual  artifices,  and  with  the  mod  conclii- 
five  replies  to  them ; and  when  you  meet  any 
tra(5l  which  you  think  calculated  to  undeceive 
and  tranquillize  the  popular  mind,  be  you  as 
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afliduous  in  diffeminatlng  it,  as  the  United 
Irifhmen  have  been  in  fending  abroad  thofe 
of  a contrary  tendency.  If  even  your  fuccefs 
fhould  not  always  be  ftriking,  do  not  relin- 
“ quilhyour  endeavours.  You  will  flagger  even 
where  you  do  not  convince ; though  you  may 
not  overcome  prejudice,  you  will  infpire  doubt, 
and  awaken  confcience.  And  even  that  deep- 
rooted  malignity  on  which  reafon  cannot  ope- 
rate,  will  be  awed  and  made  defpondent  by 
your  fpirit  and  perfeverance.” 


ESSAY  X. 


* JuLf  7>  1796- 

Pe  RHAPS  fome  of  your  readers  will  fup- 
pofe  that  in  the  hints  to  country  gentlemen  in 
my  lafl  paper,  I ought  to  have  introduced  the 
diftreffes  of  the  poor,  and  urged  their  relief  as 
one  means  of  reftoring  tranquillity.  My  omif- 
fion  in  this  refpedl  did  not  arife  from  infenfibi- 
Hty  to  diflrefs,  let  it  exifl  where  it  may;  but  it 
prr  ded  from  the  deepefl  convicffion  that  the 
preknc  diflurbances  amongfl  the  lower  claffes 
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l>ave  not  arlfen  from  their  dlftreffes,  and  that  to 
reprefent  them  as  having  done  fo  is  a grofs  and 
mifehievous  impofition. 

If  thofe  difturbances  proceeded  from  diftrefs, 
it  would  be  natural  to  infer  that  the  refentment 
of  the  fuppofed  wrongs  would  be  ftrongeft  where 
the  wrongs  themfelves  were  mod  fenfibly  expe- 
rienced, and  that,  of  courfe,  the  moft  diftrefled 
diftricts  of  the  kingdom  would,  in  general,  be  the 
moft  turbulent.  But  has  this  been  the  cafe  ? — 
Does  it  appear  that  they  who  have  been  loudeft 
in  their  complaints,  have  had  the  moft  plauftble 
pretences  to  remonftratc  againft  injuries ; or 
that  feenes  of  greateft  agitation  have  been  gene- 
rally thofe  of  leaft  happineft  ? 

Let  it  be  obferved  that  I do  not  now  fpeak  of 
thofe  local  and  petty  infurre6lions  with  which 
this  country  has,  at  all  times,  been  harrafted. 
I do  not  advert  to  hidden  rifings  of  mobs,  to 
quarrels  with  excife-men  or  tythe-prodlors,  nor 
to  aflbeiations  of  banditti  for  the  mere  purpofe 
of  nightly  depredations.  But  I confine  myfelf 
to  Defenderifm,*  in  its  new  and  fyftematical 
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* The  diflurbances  in  the  North  which  are  here  termed  Defender^ 
ifpty  were  in  fail  the  re-invigorated  movements  of  the  Society  of 
United  Irishmen,  who  after  a temporary  depreflion,  about  this 
time  refumed  their  aUivity,  and  fpread  themfelves  through  the  pro- 
vince of  Ulfter,  with  gieater  fpirit  and  more  conCftency  of  plan,  thaa 
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form;  to  the  methodized  operations  which  have 
of  late  Ihewn  themfelvcs  in  different  parts  of 
the  kingdom ; which  appear  bound  together 
by  a fecret  and  myfterious  chain,  and  which, 
fcorning  all  reference  to  fpecific  grievances,  re- 
gard Government  as  the  one  great  grievance,  and 
a democratick  revolution  as  the  only  remedy. 

I afk,  then,  did  this  mifchievous  combination 
originate  in  diftrefs  ? Its  firft  movements  were 
in  a region  where  diftrefs  is  as  little  known  as  in 
any  in  Europe,  in  the  town  and  neighbourhood 
of  Belfaft.  Here,  it  is  notorious,  the  fpirit  of 
fraternization  firft  embodied  itfelf  in  a fbciety, 
on  the  very  face  of  which,  even  in  its  infancy, 
every  revolutionary  feature  was  boldly  promi- 
nent. It  firft  voice  was  an  outcry,  not  againft 
perfonal  or  civil  wrongs,  for  it  felt  none ; not 
againft  fuppofed  political  faults  or  deficiencies,  for 
of  thefe  it  difdained  to  take  cognizance,  but 
againft  the  exifting  conftitution  of  the  kingdom. 

We  have,”  faid  they  who  fpokc  for  it,  no  Na- 
tional Government.”  And  the  objeft  it  aimed  at 
was  correfpondent  to  its  complaint,  an  abolition  of 
the  Commons’  Houfe  of  Parliament,  and  the 
fubftitution  of  a mob-eleded  and  mob-dependent 

L 2 aftembly 

€ver  before.  This  has  appeared  fmee,  from  the  evidence  laid  before 
the  Committees  of  both  Houfes  of  Parliament.  Bat  as  there  was  no 
means  of  proving  the  fa<ft  at  the  time  of  writing  the  above,  it  was 
thought  beft  to  defignate  thole  commotions  by  the  term  which  was 
then  generally  deferiptivt^of  plans  of  combination  and  infurredion. 
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afTembly  in  its  room.  We^have  gone/'  fays 
they  to  what  we  conceive  to  be  the  root  of 
the  evil ; we  have  ftated  what  we  conceive  to 
be  the  remedy.  With  a parliament  thus  re- 
formed^  every  thing  is  eajy ; without  it  no- 
THING  can  be  done.  And  we  do  call  upon  and 
moll  earneftly  exhort  our  countrymen  to  fol- 
low  our  example,  and  form  fimilar  focieties  in 
every  quarter  of  the  kingdom." 

What  mifery,  can  we  conceive,  did  thefe  firft 
votaries  of  anarchy  experience,  when  they  rung 
this  early  alarum-bell  to  the  yet  numbering  tur- 
bulence of  the  multitude  P Where  they  pining  in 
want  ? Did  they  feel  opprelfion  ? Did  they  lack 
one  requifite  of  earthly  comfort  ? Were  they  not 
in  general,  in  profperous  trade,  in  increafing 
wealth,  in  circumftances,  of  which,  in  moft  in- 
ftances,  their  births  had  given  no  promife  ? — 
What  then  excited  this  defperate  appeal  P Their 
own  expreffions  abundantly  inform  us : — “ With 
a Parliament  thus  reformed,"  (that  is,  made 
menially  fubfervient  to  the  will  of  the  populace) 
every  thing  is  eafy,  without  it  nothing  can 
BE  DONE."  In  other  words,  ‘‘  wealthy  and 
“ comfortable  as  our  external  circumftances  may 
“ be,  we  are,  and  will  be  unhappy,  and  will  do 
our  utmoft  to  make  all  others  unhappy,  until 
we,  the  wife,  eloquent,  able  politicians  of 
Belfaft,  fhall  have  the  Legiflature  under  our 
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controul,  and  Ihall,  of  courfe^  be  able  to  do 
with  it.  and  with  the  country,  whatever  we 
think  proper/' 

If  we  could  for  a moment  overlook  the  wick- 
ednefs  of  fuch  a projed,  we  might  amufe  our- 
felves  with  the  exquifite  abfurdity  of  thofe  who 
conceived  it.  We  have  heard  of  perfons  who 
imagined  they  were  turned  into  glafs,  or  who 
thought  their  heads  fo  enormous  that  they  could 
not  pafs  through  ordinary  doors.  But  thefe  and 
all  other  inftances  of  hypocondriacal  infanity  are 
but  mere  types  and  Ihadows  of  the  far  more  pre- 
pofterous  cafe  of  warm  yeomen  and  thriving  tra- 
ders, thus  wretched  in  the  midft  of  abundance, 
one  moment  calling  themfelves  flaves,  the  next 
raging  and  foaming,  and  invoking  the  nation  to 
rife  and  aflift  them,  merely  becaufe  they  think 
they  are  born  to  rule  the  State,  and  are  not  per- 
mitted to  carry  their  fublime  purpofes  into  exe- 
cution. 

And  yet  frantick  as  the  call  was,  it  thrilled 
upon  the  ready  tuned  heart-ftrings  of  the  conge- 
nial fpirits  in  this  metropolis  ^ A fociety  was 
forthwith  organized,  in  name,  in  principles,  in 
purfuit,  the  fame  with  its  original,  but  in  form 
approaching  yet  more  nearly  to  the  caiT:  and 
figure  of  the  French  Affernbly.  Its  officers  were 
almofl  the  fame;  the  dignity  and  the  powers 
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of  its  Prclident  were  an  exadt  miniature  likenefs; 
and,  left  even  a ceremony  ftiould  be  wanting, 
the  lignal  for  profound  filence  with  which  all 
were  bound  implicitly  to  comply,  was  the  put- 
ting  on  of  the  Prefident's  hat.  It  had,  alfo  its 
Committees,  not  only  of  accommodation  and 
correfpondence,  but  of  Conjlitution  and  FinancCy 
and  it  had  already,  by  anticipation,  the  fymbol 
of  Republican  Ireland  (the  fame  as  on  the  but- 
tons of  its  life-guards)  as  a feal  to  authenticate 
its  a6ls.  In  a word  it  appears  to  have  been  not 
the  mere  model  of  what  was  intended  but  an  ac- 
tual proviftonal  Conftitution,  put  together  in 
frame  work,  and  as  if  placed  upon  rollers,  juft 
ready  to  be  ftioved  into  the  place  of  the  old 
Conftitution,  the  very  moment  its  demolition 
could  be  effefted  and  its  ruins  cleared  off. 

But  was  all  this  ponderous  machinery  an  expe- 
dient fuggefted  by  dijtrefs?  Were  they,  who  had 
projected  it,  the  wretched  and  the  unfortunate  ? 
Had  they  eloped  from  Baftiles,  or  were  they 
made  delperate  by  confifcations  ? Were  they 
not  on  the  contrary  in  profitable  trades,  if  not 
already  in  opulent  circumftances  ? If  thofe  of 
them  who  were  in  genteel  profeftions  (and  fuch 
perhaps  formed  a numerous  part),  were  not  in 
all  inftances  as  eminent  in  their  way  as  fome 
others,  furely  they  could  not  accufe  the  Govern- 
ment on  that  account.  No  ad  of  Parliament 
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debarred  them  from  taking  fees  either  from  cli- 
ents or  patients.  What  then  made  them  fo  very 
mlferable  ? We  can  only  reply,  that  they  were 
fick  of  the  fame  difeafe  with  their  brethren 
at  Belfaft,  they  were  politically  hypocondriacal ; 
they  imagined  their  heads  too  big  for  the  fituati- 
on  they  were  in,  and  they  only  wanted  to  pull 
down  the  Government  and  the  Conftitution, 
that  they  might  have  room  to  move  about  at 
pleafure. 

It  would  be  impoflible  to  fpeak  ferioufly  of 
thefe  planet-ftruck  politicians,  were  it  not  that 
the  ridicule  excited  by  their  motives  is  loft  in  in- 
dignation at  the  wickednefs  of  their  expedients. 
To  effedl  a purpofe  in  which  the  height  of  folly 
mingles  with  the  height  of  crime,  as  the  mon- 
key with  the  tyger,  in  Voltaire's  pi(5ture  of  his 
countrymen,  they  call  the  unharnefted  volunteers 
to  re-mufter  and  re-arm ; they  bafely  and  bar- 
baroufly  attempt  to  debauch  the  foldiery,  be- 
feeching  them  as  partaking  the  paiTions  and 
intereft  of  the  people,"  to  remember,  that 
they  were  once  Citizens — that  Jedu^icn  had 
made  them  Soldiers^  but  that  nature  had  made 
men and  they  ply  the  populace  throughout 
the  kingdom  with  unceafing  manifeftoes,  artful- 
ly adapted  to  meet  their  feelings,  and  raife  their 
paftlons  to  madnefs,  with  the  hope  of  a golden 
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age,  if  only  a democratic  Revolution  could  be 
once  accompliflied. 

T o give  force  to  fuch  applications,  it  was  ne- 
cefTary,  if  they  could  not  explain  their  own  dif- 
treffes,  at  lead  to  mention  fome  as  felt  by  the 
multitude ; and  they  make  an  attempt  to  do  fo 
in  the  lafl  Addrefs  they  ever  dared  to  publifh.  - 
This,  they  trufted,  would  remain  as  an  inferred 
ding  in  the  minds  of  the  publick;  and  on  fuch 
an  occafion  they  would  of  courfe  colle61:  their 
whole  dore  of  venom.  What  then  do  they  pro- 
duce ? What  political  grievances  of  the  lower 
ranks  do  they  point  out  as  reafons  why  the  poor 
diould  affid  them  in  revenging  their  wrongs  ? 
Neither  more  nor  lefs  than  the  Game  Lawsy  the 
Stamp  AEly  and  the  Criminal  Code  ! Thefe  three 
are  the  foie  indances  of  Tyranny  which  thole 
diarp-fighted  Politicians  could  enumerate,  when 
for  once  they  deemed  it  neceflary  to  leave  the 
vague  generalities  of  declamation,  and  make 
fome  attempt  at  dating  particulars. 

Was  there  ever  a more  conclufive  tedimonial 
given  to  the  Legiflation  of  a Country  ? Or  could 
there  be  a more  decidve  proof,  that  there  were 
in  fad  no  political  grievances  which  could  be 
fpecified ; and  that  whatever  didredes  the  lower 
ranks  might  feel,  they  could  not  by  all  the  acute- 
nefs  of  malignity^  be  brought  home  to  the  Law 
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or  the  Conftitution  ? Of  the  inftances  that  are 
adduced,  the  two  firft  are  ridiculous  : Who  can 
imagine  that  the  Game  Laws  abridge,  even  acci- 
dentally, the  comfort  of  a fingle  cottage  in  the 
community?  And  the  Stamp  Tax,  it  is  well 
known,  is  laid  on  in  this  country  with  the  mofh 
attentive  care  left  it  Ihould  bear  heavy  on  the 
poor.  If  the  general  equity  of  its  principle 
needed  any  fandlion,  it  has  had  one  lately,  in  be- 
ing adopted  even  by  the  republican  kgiflatiire 
of  America. 

But  there  was  at  leaft  no  abfurdity  in  bringing 
forward  the  Criminal  Law  ; It  lay  diredlly  in  the 
way  of  the  Gentlemen  themfelves,  and  afforded 
an  argument  appofite  to  the  caufe,  and  in  cha- 
radter  with  the  objedl:  This,  therefore,  they 
dwell  upon,  wliile  they  did  little  more  than  men- 
tion the  others. — ‘‘  We  fhall  refer,'’  fay  they, 
to  a much  more  important  fyftem,  the  Cri- 
minal  Code.  If  the  lower  claffes  of  the  com- 
munity  had  been  reprefented  in  Parliament 
when  their  neceffities  firft  urged  them  to  in- 
furredlion  and  outrage  under  the  denominati- 
ons  of  White  Boys  and  Defenders,  Parliament 
would  have  enquired  into  and  redreffed  their 
grievances,  inftead  of  making  laws  to  puniffi 
them  with  death.  The  acls  Vv^hich  are  prohi- 
bited  by  ma^y  of  our  laws  are  crimes,  but  the 
punilhments  indided  by  thofe  laws  are  greater 
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crimes : The  reafon  of  this  great  difproportion 
is,  that  the  rich  man  is  never  guilty  of  fheep- 
ftealing,  and  the  poor  man,’’ — (i.  e.  the  fheep- 
ftealer*,  who  of  coiirfe  was  to  have  been  fpecifi- 
cally  reprefented  in  the  projedled  Legiflature), 
has  no  one  to  plead  his  caufe  in  the  Senate.’* 

I have  given  this  palTage  at  large,  becaufe  I 
conceive  it  to  be  a mafter-key  to  all  the  myfte- 
ries  of  Defenderifm,  and  that  it'  would  of  itfelf 
account  for  every  mifchief  that  has  enfued.  The 
authors  of  it  muft  have  been  confcious,  that  they 
could  hope  for  nothing  from  the  quiet  and  virtu- 
ous in  any  rank,  when  they  took  this  method  of 
fraternizing  with  all  the  thieves  and  robbers  and 
murderers  in  the  country.  To  all  others  the  ar- 
gument was  inapplicable  ^ but  with  thefe  it  was 
infallible.  Circulated  as  it  was  through  every 
haunt  of  vice,  the  ruffian  of  whatever  defcription, 
v/ould  at  once,  on  the  reading  or  the  hearing  of 
it,  ftart  up  a politician.  The  midnight  vaga- 
bonds who  had  affiociated  to  purfue  fome  contra- 
band traffic,  or  perpetrate  fome  private  revenge, 
would  inflantly  fee  their  horizon  enlarged,  be 
attradied  by  a new  objeft,  and  begin  to  glow 
with  enthufiaftic  ardour  to  demoliffi  the  Confti- 
tution.  Here,  villains  of  every  defcription,  from 

the 
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the  callous  highwayman  to  the  trembling  pick- 
pocket, would  find  a combining  principle,  a 
common  rallying  point,  and  would  feel  as  for- 
cibly as  any  of  their  brethren  whether*'in  Belfaft 
or  Dublin,  that  with  a Parliament  thus  ref  or  m- 

edy  EVERY  THING  WOULD  BE  EASY,  ZVithoUt  ity 
NOTHING  COULD  BE  DONE.’"  Thus enlightened 
they  would  naturally  look  up  to  their  friends  and 
patrons  who  had  fo  kindly  fympathized  with  their 
grievances,  and  were  ready  to  lead  them  on  to 
liberty  and  happinefs;  and  in  thus  looking,  they 
would  find  every  principle  they  had  learned,  illuf- 
trated  by  example.  Thofe  who  were  already  in 
combination  would  fee  a body  like  themfelves, 
bound  together  by  *an  ambiguous  oathy  and 
fhrouded  in  a veil  of  darknefs,  through  v/hich 
none  but  approved  and  attefled  brethren  were 
permitted  to  penetrate  : And  thofe  who  had  not 
yet  affociated,  could  hardly  fail  to  comply  with 
the  earneft  exhortation  already  fent  abroad  by  the 
parent  Society,  entreating  their  countrymen  to 
“ follow  their  example,  and  form  fimilar  Soci- 
‘‘  eties  in  every  quarter  of  the  kingdomP 

I now  call  upon  every  man  of  common  fenfe 
and  common  humanity  to  declare  whether  an 
addrefs  of  this  kind,  fo  diredlly  applied  to  the 
word  paffions  of  the  word  men,  v/as  not,  in  every 
point  of  view,  as  cruel,  as  villainous,  as  infernal 
a contrivance,  as  ever  was  fuggeded  by  political 
^ depravity; 
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depravity ; — whether  thisj  alone,  does  not  ex- 
hibit the  true  and  real  fource  of  that  fpirit  of  dif- 
affeflion  and  confpiracy  by  which  the  country 
has  been  convulfed ; — and  whether  on  the  whole, 
it  is  not  felf-evident  that  the  Society  of  United 
Irifhmen  has  been  the  Parent  Tree  of  Sedition 
and  T reafon,  and  that  all  the  various  combina- 
tions which  have  Ihewn  themfelves  in  different 
parts  of  the  community,  are  but  mere  fuckers 
from  its  roots. 
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July  12,  1796. 

My  readers  may  perhaps  be  furprifed  at  my 
ftating  fo  many  particulars  about  a Society  which 
no  longer  appears  amongft  us.  It  is  true,  that 
that  Society  is  to  appearance  dilTolved;  and  they 
who  compofed  it,  no  longer  dare  to  fend  forth 
their  manifeftoes  openly  and  avowedly  through 
the  country.  But  it  may  juflly  be  feared  that  the 
difpolition  and  views  of  the  individuals  continue 
the  very  fame  as  before,  that  the  venom  inftilled 
into  the  popular  mind  ftill  operates,  and,  that 
of  courfe  there  is  as  great  neceflity  for  provid- 
ing antidotes  againft  this  lurking  poifon  at  this 
day,  as  there  was  while  the  Society  was  in  ac- 
knowledged exiftence. 

It  is  for  this  reafon  that  I proceed  to  confider 
more  particularly  a part  of  their  conduft  which  I 
conceive  to  be  even  more  villainous  than  the  at- 
tempts to  feduce  the  foldiery,  or  to  attach  the 
ruffians  of  the  community  to  their  intereft.  I 
mean  their  endeavours  to  perfuade  all  the  dif- 
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trefled  poor  throughout  the  kingdom  that  their 
poverty  and  wretchednefs  have  arifen  folely  from 
the  prefent  Government  and  Conftitution,  and 
that  By  overthrowing  thefe  they  would  obtain  in- 
fallible relief  from  all  their  grievances  at  once. 

Do  you/’  fay  they  to  the  lower  clafles, 
find  yourfelves  funk  in  poverty  and  wretched-- 
7iejs  ? Are  you  overloaded  with  burdens  which 
you  find  yourfelves  little  able  to  bear  ? Do 
you  feel  many  grievances  which  it  would  be 
tedious  and  perhaps  unjafe  to  mention  ? Be- 
lieve  us  they  can  all  be  redressed  by 
“ Juch.a  Reform  as  will  give  you  your  juft  propor- 
tion  of  influence  in  the  Legiftature,  and  by  such 
A measure  only.” 

I have  already  had  occafion  to  dwell  fo  much 
upon  the  obvious  views  of  thefe  men,  that  I am 
abfolutely  fick  of  the  fubjed.  I fhall  therefore, 
leave  the  reader  to  form  his  own  conclufions, 
from  the  flyle  and  manner  of  this  addrefs  refped- 
ing  the  motives  of  thofe  from  whom  it  proceed- 
ed, and  fhall  confine  myfelf  to  the  following  plain 
queflion : Is  there  any  truth  in  the  afTertion  that 
the  poverty  and  wretchednefs  which  are  to  be 
found  in  this  country  arife  from  the  faults  of  the 
prefent  Conftitution  i or  might  it  be  expected 
that  if  thefe  gentlemen  had  gained  their  point, 
they  would  have  been  able  to  make  good  their 
engagements  ? 


I have 
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I have  already  obferved,  that  when  it  was  pe- 
culiarly incumbent  on  them  to  be  explicit  with 
refpeft  to  grievances,  they  mentioned  nothing 
more  than  the  Game  Lawsy  the  Stamp  A5ly  and 
the  Criminal  Code.  When  they  named  thcfe  only, 
was  it  for  the  reafon  given  above,  becaufe  it 
would  have  been  tedious  and  perhaps  iinjafe  to 
be  miore  particular?”  The  tedioufnefs  might 
have  been  avoided  by  mentioning  only  thofe  that 
were  moft  intolerable.  And  as  to  danger y it  is 
inconceivable  that  they  fnould  deem  it  hazar- 
dous to  ftate  particular  grievances,  when,  at 
the  fame  moment,  they  were  urging  the  over- 
throw of  the  whole  Conftitution.  The  only  dan- 
ger they  could  apprehend,  was  that  of  attempt- 
ing to  adduce  ’ what  could  not  be  fubflantiated. 
And  in  fa6l,  what  Law  could  they  poflibly  have 
brought  forward,  the  repeal  of  which  would  ena- 
ble the  cottager  at  a twelve  month’s  end  to  pur- 
chafe  a new  coat,  or  an  additional  blanket  for  his 
bed  ? 

If  the  prefent  Conftitution  were  the  caufe  of 
national  unhappinefs,  that  unhappinefs  would  ne- 
ceftarily  extend  more  or  lefs  over  the  whole  kind- 
dom  'y  becaufe  the  whole  nation  being  fubjecft  to 
the  influence  of  the  Conftitution,  the  effe6i:s  arif- 
ing  from  that  influence  muft  be  as  extenfive  as 
the  caufe.  But  will  even  the  effrontery  of  fadi- 
on  aflert,  that  mifery  appears  generally  through- 
out 
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out  the  nation  ? Will  any  man  who  has  under- 
{landing,  who  has  eyes,  fubfcribe  to  fo  lhamelefs 
a falfehood  ? If  inftances  of  diftrefs  exifts  are 
they  not  clearly  confined  to  fome  particular 
places,  while  commerce,  manufadlure  and  agri- 
culture are  almoft  every  where  elfe  extending 
and  encreafing.  What  follows  ? Evidently  that 
the  diftrefs  complained  of  arifes  from  accidental 
caufes,  and  not  from  the  Government  or  the 
Conftitution. 

But  it  will  be  faid  that  Poverty  in  fome  degree 
or  other  prevails  throughout  the  whole  kingdom. 
True.  And  it  has  prevailed  in  every  kingdom 
and  in  every  age.  The  world  has  continued  at 
leaft  fix  thoufand  years,  and  no  fpecific  has  yet 
been  difeovered  for  this  univerfal  malady.  The 
Revolution  has  not  abolifhed  it  in  France ; it  is 
only  the  fmalncfs  of  population  and  the  vaft 
extent  of  territory,  that  prevents  its  growth  in 
America ; and  the  extended  commerce,  the 
countlefs  manufa6lures,  the  widely  diffufed  com- 
fort, and  five  millions  annually  expended  in  ftat- 
ed  and  occafional  relief,  have  not  abolifhed  it  in 
England.  It  is  the  inevitable  refult  of  full  po- 
pulation, and  nothing  like  a radical  cure  has  ever 
been  fuggefted  for  it,  except,  perhaps,  that  pro- 
pofed  by  Citizen  Bo  : — ‘‘  Be  of  good  cheer,  fays 
‘‘  he,  France  has  enough  for  twelve  millions  of 
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people ; the  reft  of  the  inhabitants  muft  be  put 

to  death,  and  then  provifions  will  be  cheap/* 

If  the  Irifh  Democrats  ihould  not  wifti'  to  avail 
themfelves  of  this  humane  fuggeftion,  (whether 
they  would  or  would  not,  heaven  beft  knows)  I 
Ihould  be  glad  to  learn  how  they  would  fet  about 
the  abolition  of  poverty?  They  would,  of  courfe, 
in  the  firft  inftance  reform  the  Parliament;  that 
is,  they  would  eftablilh  a Legiflative  Aflembly, 
chofen  annually  by  all  the  males  in  the  commu- 
nity. But  this  would  not  operate  like  a charm; 
the  poor  man’s  fire  would  not  burn  more  bright- 
ly, nor  his  meal  of  potatoes  be  a whit  more  fa- 
voury,  merely  bccaufe  he  had  a thoufandth  lhare 
in  the  three  hundredth  part  of  a new  legiflature. 
His  happinefs  would  ftill  depend  on  what  this 
new  legiflature  could  effedt  in  obtaining  for  him 
a deliverance  from  felt  diftreflfes,  and  an  increafe 
of  adual  comfort. 


Suppofe  the  Democratick  Senate  adlually  in  a 
committee  of  ways  and  means  for  the  aboliti- 
on of  'poverty  and  wretehednefs.  Hope  would 
be  high-raifed  in  the  hungry  multitude,  and 
Sans  Culkttes  of  every  defeription  would  be 
prefling  into  the  gallery,  thronging  every  ave- 
nue with  anticipatory  tranfports  at  the  plenty 
which  was  to  drop  from  the  heavens,  or  burft 
through  the  earth,  at  the  call  of  their  wonderful 
N reprefentatives. 
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reprefentatives ; while  unfortunate  Arlftocraur 
would  be  knocked  on  the  head  at  every  corner^ 
for  having  fo  long  kept  them  from  happinefs. 
But  what  would  the  fages  do  to  realize  the  ex- 
pedlation  they  had  excited  ? It  is  fair  to  put  the 
queilion  j in  all  their  addreiles  I do  not  recoi- 
led: one  fingle  intimation  of  any  fpecific  mea- 
fure : And  this  is  the  more  extraordinary,  as,  al- 
though they  might  not  have  had  liberty  to  aSty 
they  had  full  liberty  to  think  as  they  pleafed,  and 
to  mature  their  fchemes  againft  the  expeded  mo- 
ment of  power.  Would  they  then  refolve  at 
once  to  make  the  working  clalTes  independent  of 
labour,  and  give  them  an  unlimited  credit  on 
the  national  purfe  ? Or  could  they  hope  to  fe- 
cure  them  againft  the  cafualties  incident  to  their 
ftation,  by  a decree  againft  ficknefs  and  old  age, 
againft  the  uncertainty  of  thcvfeafons  and  the 
frofts  of  the  winter,  and  alfo  againft  all  vice,  and 
folly  and  idlenefs  ? For  fo  long  as  thefe  natural 
and  moral  caufes  operate,  the  working  claftes 
muft  inevitably  be  fubjed  to  infinite  diftrefles; 
and  the  Legiflature  which  would  effectually  put 
an  end  to  them,  muft  be  able  to  bind  up  free 
agency  and  new  modify  the  laws  of  nature. 

Nothing  is  more  common  with  half-thinking 
men,  than  to  confound  the  evils  which  arife  ne- 
ceffarily  out  of  the  ftate  of  civil  fociety,  with 
thofe  wlfxh  fpring  from  a bad  Government,  or 

a faulty  , 
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a faulty  Conllitution.  But  to  men  of  common 
lenfe  the  diftindiion  will  be  obvious.  There  are, 
and  will  be,  in  every  community  under  heaven, 
deficiencies  and  inconveniencies,  burthens  and 
grievances  which  no  laws  can  reach,  and  which 
of  courfe  no  legiflature  can  cure.  Of  thefe  a 
great  part  may  be  palliated,  but  they  cannot  be 
eradicated — Providence  has  entailed  them  on 
our  nature.  Others  may  unqueftionably  be  re- 
medied, but  not  by  Government;  theyarife  from 
the  mifcondudl  of  fociety,  from  the  wrong  exer- 
cife  of  general  free  agency ; and  it  refts  with  fo- 
ciety by  its  own  voluntary  exertions  to  remove 
them. 


For  inftance,  there  is  perhaps  as  much  diflrefs 
in  the  metropolis  as  in  any  one  of  the  four  pro- 
vinces befides..  A great  deal  of  this  undoubted- 
ly comes  within  the  clafs  of  unavoidable  misfor- 
tune ; but  a great  deal  alfo  arifes  at  this  moment 
from  a caiife  equally  remote  from  nature  and 
politicks,  I mean  the  influence  of  fafhion  : The 
whole  tribe  of  (lay makers,  for  example,  mufh 
now  be  in  extreme  diflrefs,  becaufe  the  female 
iex  have  thought  proper  to  throw  off  their  bo- 
dice. The  filk  and  fluff-weavers  mufl  be  equal- 
ly wretched,  from  the  univerfal  wear  of  linen 
and  muflin ; the  buckle-makers  can  be  little  lefs 
embarrafled  from  the  general  adoption  of  leather 
flioe-flrings;  and  the  unfortunate  corps  of  hair- 

dreflfers 
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dreffers  arc  configned  over  to  mifery  and  def-  ' 
pair,  by  the  new  generation  of  Roundheads.  All 
thefe  together,  muft  make  up  a deplorable  mafs 
of  'poverty  and  zvretchednefs.  But  is  the  Go- 
vernment or  the  Conftitution  to  be  blamed  for 
this  ? Or,  are  the  Democrats  lefs  blamable 
than  any  of  their  neighbours  ? Do  they  not  en- ' 
ter  as  deeply  into  the  fafhions  of  the  day  as  the 
nobility  themfelves  ? And  is  not  the  ftarvation 
of  the  laft  enumerated  viftims  in  particular, 
their  own  peculiar  achievement  ? W ere  they 
now  in  power,  confiftency  would  bind  them  to 
denounce  the  Grecian  waift,  the  calico  robe,  the 
Ihoe-llring,  and  the  crop’d  head,  as  inftances  of 
incivifm,  and  fymptoms  of  an  anti-revolutionary 
temper.  Perhaps  it  is  to  keep  their  extraordi- 
nary humanity  in  full  prefervation  for  thus  ex- 
ercifing  it  as  Rulers  of  a Republick^  that  they 
do  not  now  chufe  to  fquander  it  while  Subjects  of 
a Monarchy. , 
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July  i6,  i 796. 

I FIND  myfelf  unavoidably  led,  by  the  fubje^t  of 
my  laft  paper,  to  make  a few  remarks  on  a pub- 
lication of  the  Whig  Cluby  which  appeared  in  the 
Dublin  Evening  Pofi  during  the  courfe  of  the  laft 
month.  It  is  ftated  to  be  aReport  from  a Com- 
mittee appointed  by  that  Society  to  enquire  into 
the  fituation  of  the  labouring  poor,  and  confifts 
of  a Tingle  refolution,  which  I copy  verbatim 
from  theD.  E.  P.  of  the  14th  of  June: 

‘‘  Refolved,  That  from  jthe  information  we 
have  received  from  fome  counties  in  this  king- 
dom,  it  appears  that  the  price  of  labour  is  not 
adequate  to  the  fnpport  of  the  labouring  poor 
in  thofe  counties.” 

Without  meaning  the  leaft  difrefpe<ft  either  to 
the  aclive  or  pajfive  Members  of  the  Whig  Club, 

I cannot  help  obferving,  that  this  refolution, 
ftanding  fingly  as  it  does,  feems  to  be  one  of  the 
moft  extraordinary  publications  that  ever  ap- 
peared 
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peared  m the  motly  pages  of  a newfpaper.  It 
fpeaks  of  information  being  received,  upon 
which  it  profeffes  to  be  grounded,  and  yet  in  its 
manner  it  betrays  a confcioufnefs  that  that  infor- 
mation was  infufficient,  and  that^it  did  not  warrant 
explicitnefs.  It  furnifhes  no  clue  to  come  at 
fa6ls  by,  no  hint  to  direfl:  candid  enquiry ; and 
yet  it  contains  enough  to  ftrengthen  difcontent, 
and  fpread  difaffe6lion.  In  fhort,  were  i.t  not 
that  its  repeated  appearance  forbids  fuch  a fup- 
pofition,  it  might  molt  reafonably  be  imagined 
that  it  had  been  publifhed  through  miftake,  as  it 
is  really  little  more  than  the  blank  form  of  a re-  , 
folution,  prepared  to  be  filled  up,  when  particu- 
lars Ihould  be  afcertained,  and  occafion  fhouid 
require. 

T o what  rational  end  could  fuch  an  abortion 
ferve  ? It  is  inconceivable  that  it  fhouid  promote 
any  one  good  purpofe,  and  it  is  certain,  that  it 
may  be  made  to  anfwer  a moft  pernicious’  one. 
It  bears  teftimony  to  the  exiftence  of  an  alledged 
grievance,  Vv^hich  has  been  uniformly  reforted  to 
as  an  apology  for  feditioni  and  yet  the  ftate- 
ment  is  fo  fbrangely  indeterminate  as  to  leave  it 
in  the  power  of  the  fomenters  of  diliurbance  to 
apply  it  to  their  purpofe  equally  in  every  part  of 
the  kingdom*.  Thofe  lurking  agitators  may  now 
quote  the  authority  of  the  fF/iig  Cliih^  to  the 
peafantry  of  Bown^  Antrim^  "Tyrone^  Londonder- 
ry, 
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ry,  juft  as  eafily  as  thofe  of  Longford^  fVeJi- 
meathy  or  Rofcommon:  They  may  produce  their 
iifual  oracle,  the  Dublin  Evening  Pofty  and  fay. 
See  here,  the  lords  and  great  men  v^ho  are 
now  in  DubUuy  and  who  would  fay  nothing  in 
your  favour,  unlefs  truth  obliged  them  to  ac- 
knowledge  that  you  are  wronged  and  abufed, 
and  cheated.  They  fay  this  too,  though  they 
know  you  are  juft  now  ftriving  to  do  your- 
“ felves  juftice ; of  courfe  even  they  cannot  deny 
“ that  you  are  right,  and  therefore  it  cannot  be 
doubted,  but  that  you’ll  gain  your  end  at  laft; 
“ you  need  have  no  fear  that  you’ll  be  hanged 
now,  when  thefe  great  people  own  you  have 
juftice  on  your  fide.” 

The  lower  claffes,  every  where,  and  whate- 
ver their  fituation  may  be,  are  eafily  enough 
perfuaded  that  they  are  ill-treated -by  their  fupe- 
riors.  They  have  the  fame  paffions,  but  not 
the  fame  reftraints,  which  operate  in  the  higher 
ranks  of  the  community.  They  are  as  felfifti, 
and  as  partial  to  them  felves,  as  any  of  thofe 
above  them,  while  from  ignorance  they  are 
incapable  of  diftinguifhing  between  their  real 
intereft,  and  what  only  tends  to  the  momen- 
tary gratification  of  their  vices  or  their  follies. 
At  this  time,  (as  I have  more  than  once 
mentioned,)  the  ftrongeft  marks  of  Defender^ 
ifm  that  are  to  be  feen  any  where,  fliew  them- 

felves 
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felves  in  fbme  of  the  richeft  and  happieft  coun- 
ties, where  no  wants  exift  but  thafe  infeparable 
from  fociety.  But  can  it  be  fuppofed  that  the 
tubulent  there  do  not  find  fome  pretexts  to  juf- 
tify  their  conduct,  to  themfelves,  and  to  one 
another  ? Can  we  doubt,  but  that  thofe  of  them 
who  pay  the  loweft  rent,  think  ftiil  that  they  pay 
too  much;  and  that  they  who  receive  the  largeft 
wages  think  they  ought  to  have  more  ? To  fuch,  > 
this  indefinite  refolution  of  the  Whig  Club  will 
appear  juft  as  applicable,  and  confequently  will 
be  matter  of  as  mifchievous  encouragement  as  to 
the  moft  really  wretched  cottagers  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Connaught. 

Let  the  exiftence  of  diftrefs  be  ever  fo  incon- 
trovertible, yet  if  infurrecftion  has  become  con- 
nedled  with  it,  though  relief  ought  as  far  as  pof- 
fible  ftiil  to  be  afforded,  it  ought  to  be  done 
with  cautious  hefitancy,  and  the  moft  delicate 
management.  The  greateft  diftreffes  which  the 
pooreft  inhabitants  of  this  kingdom  are  liable  to, 

" cannot  be  fo  bad,  fo  really  injurious  to  them- 
felves, as  an  habitual  fpirit  of  infurgcncy.  But 
the  ftrongeft  encouragement  that  can  be  given  to 
fuch  a fpirit,  is  to  allow  the  infurgents  room  to 
think  that  they  have  gained  their  point  by  their 
own  exertions.  Relief  in  this  way,  however 
equitable  in  every  other  view,  inftead  of  confer- 
ring comfort,  cherifhes  vice  and  mifery,  puts 
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thofe  who  have  received  it  into  a worfe  ftate,  on 
the  whole,  than  they  were  in  before,  and  makes 
provifion  for  everlafting  outrages  and  depredati- 
ons. If  then,  the  Whig  Club  or  any  other  Club 
were  ever  fo  fully  convinced  that  there  was  dif- 
trefs  in  the  Country,  and  if  their  eagernefs  to  re- 
lieve it  were  ever  fo  ardent,  ftill  common  fenfe 
and  honeft  policy,  and  even  mere  mercy,  would 
point  out  a quiet  filent  procedure,  a fecret  invef- 
tigation,  a rigid  abflinence  from  publicity,  and, 
(when  the  time  fhould  be  ripe  for  propofing  the 
meafure)  fuch  a mode  of  introdu6lion  as  would 
have  no  tendency  to  connedl  the  idea  of  relief 
with  that  of  infurgency  in  the  minds  of  thofe  re- 
lieved. 

It  is  fo  wonderful  that  the  Whig  Cluby  furniflied 
as  it  is  with  grave  and  learned  men,  Ihould  over- 
look, or  rather  a61;  in  the  moil  diredl  contradic- 
tion to,  thefe  obvious  principles,  that  good-nature 
would  be  ready  to  attribute  it  to  their  want  of 
experience  as  a charitable  aflbciation. 

But  farther  3 let  the  exiftence  of  diftrefs  be  ever  - 
fo  certain,  it  is  no  better  than  refined  cruelty  to 
hold  out  a profpedt  of  relief,  unlefs  it  be  tolera- 
bly certain  that  the  fcheme  of  mercy  can  be  re- 
alized. Does  any  fuch  certainty  exift  at  prefent  ? 
Or  is  there  ground  to  believe  that  thofe  who  are 
in  diftrefs  could  be  relieved  by  any  Lcgiflative 
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acl  ? Report  lays,  that  the  prclent  movements 
of  the  Whg  Club  are  to  pave  the  way  for  bring- " 
ing  into  Parliament  fome  fuch  plan  for  regulat- 
ing the  wages  of  day  labourers  as  has  beerr 
talked  of  England.  This  may  certainly  furnifli 
a good  topic  for  oppofition  to  dilplay  its  phi- 
lanthropy upon  j but  even  at  firft  view  its  utility 
appears  highly  queftionable,  and  its  pradicabi- 
lity  ftill  more  fo.  It  is  acknowledged  that  it 
is  only  in  fome  places  where  fuch  a meafure 
could  be  neceflary,  that  is,  where  the  wages  of 
labourers  are  unreafonably  low.  But  what  caufes 
them  to  be  low  in  fuch  places  ? Is  it  not  chief- 
ly the  want  of  employment  P The  price  of  la- 
bour, like  that  of  every  other  marketable  com- 
modity, finds  its  own  level.  Where  the  work 
to  be  done  requires  all  the  hands  in  a coun- 
try, but  no  more,  then  the  pay  is  at  its  natural 
medium.  When  it  requires  more  hands  than  can 
eafily  be  had  (as  is  the  cafe  in  the  United  States 
of  America)  then  wages  rife  proportionably. 
When  it  can  be  done  by  fewer  hands,  as  is  the 
cafe  in  the  diftrlfts  in  queilion,  the  market  of  la- 
bourers becomes  glutted,  and  the  price  falls  ac- 
cordingly. What  then  will  a law  for  regulating 
wages  avail,  fo  long  as  there  is  not  fufficient  em- 
ployment ? We  fee  now,  in  the  far  greater  part 
of  this  kingdom,  where  there  is  enough  of  la- 
bour, that  no  fuch  law  is  requifite  ; and  by  parity 
of  reafon,  where  there  is  not  enough  of  labour,  it 
will  not  be  effedliiah 
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It  may. even  injure  inftead  of  ferving;  be- 
caufe  it  may  make  the  little  labour,  which  even 
as  it  is  keeps  the  cottager  from  ftarving,  ftill 
lefs.  If  low  as  the  wages  are,  the  occupant  of 
land  from  a hope  of  greater  profit  turns  from 
tillage  to  grazing,  when  the  expence  of  tillage  is 
encreafed  by  law  his  motive  to  do  fo  will  be  ftill 
ilronger.  The  only  rational  profpe6t  of  relief 
muft  arife  from  the  increafe  of  tillage,  which 
will  remedy  the  evil  by  furnifhing  employment. 
And  any  law,  however  fpecious,  which  would 
check  the  progrefs  of  tillage,  would  be  a curfe 
inftead  of  a blefling.  But  were  fuch  a law  to  be 
ena61:ed,  the  probability  is  that  it  would  do  neither 
good  nor  hurt.  Where  moft  needed  it  would  be 
Jeaft  inforced,  and  the  day-labourer  would  unite 
with  his  employer  to  elude  it.  The  law  could 
not  oblige  any  one  to  employ  labourers,  and  the 
unfortunate  peafant  would  prefer  fix-pence,  or 
even  four -pence  a-day,  to  nothing  at  all. 

But  the  only  prefent  relburce  againft  this  evil 
muft  be  fought  in  the  good  fenfe  and  humanity 
of  the  employers  j and  probably  it  would  have 
found  a remedy  in  this  ere  now,  if  the  fpirit  of 
infurgency  had  not  been  excited.  But  would  any 
men  in  their  reafon  think  of  raifing  wages  at  the 
call  of  an  armed  banditti  ? The  fufpenfion  of 
right  in  fuch  circumftances,  if  not  jujlicey  is  fome- 
thing  better  ^ it  is  mercy.  Whatever  then  tends 
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to  promote  turbulence,  and  to  put  off  tranquil- 
lity, whether  it  be  an  inflammatory  ftatement  of 
grievances  from  the  United  Irifhmen,  or  an  indi- 
rect:, indefinite  fancfiion  of  fuch  fhatements  from 
the  Whig  Cliih^  can  amount  to  nothing  elfe  but 
the  enlarging  and  rivetting  of  the  calamity. 

But  the  cautious  tranquillizing  plan  which  I 
have  been  recommending  would  not  perhaps 
have  anfwered  all  the  purpofes  of  the  Whig  Club, 
It  would  not  have  ferved  to  furnifli  ammunition 
for  the  next  Parliamentary  campaign,  or  rather 
for  the  exhibition  of  political  fquibs  and  fky  rock- 
ets with  which  it  may  be  preparing  as  ufual  to 
annoy  adminiftration  and  amufe  the  populace, 
it  would  not  have  been  inllead  of  a fhow-man*s 
pipe  and  tabor  to  give  notice  to  the  mob  of  their 
entertainment  for  the  evening.  It  would  not,  in 
fhort,  have  been  a fubftitute  for  any  of  thofe 
hacknied  expedients  by  which  oppofitions  uni- 
formly feek  to  obtain  that  degree  of  popularity, 
which  may  ferve  as  a fulcrum  for  the  lever  that  is 
to  raife  themfelves  to  power. 

In  tranquil  times,  when  fociety  was  in  its  na- 
tural fliate,  fuch  tricks  and  ftratagems  might- 
have  been  pardonable,  becaufe  they  were  likely 
to  be  followed  by  no  very  ferious  confequences. 
But  now^  when  docfirines  unknown  to  our  fathers, 
have  put  public  peace  and  fafety  in  jeopardy, 
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when  political  madnefs  is  juit  as  epidemic,  and 
where  it  rifes  to  Its  height  is  juft  as  deftrudlive  as 
ever  the  peftilence  was  in  the  centuries  that  are 
paft,  and  when  even  amdngft  ourfelves  there  are 
alarming  fymptoms,  which  can  only  be  ftipprelT- 
ed  by  the  ftricleft  union  and  fteadieft  co-operati- 
on of  knowledge  and  talent,  of  wifdom  and  vir- 
tue, at  fuch  a time  to  fcatter  ambiguous  words 
amongft  the  vulgar,  to  feek  for  a little  popular 
favour  by  appearing  to  flatter  a falfe  and  dange- 
rous mifconception,  to  leave  room,  by  laxity  of 
ftatement  and  vaguenefs  of  exprelTion,  for  the 
enemies  of  the  country  to  infer,  that  their  prc- 
mifes  are  admitted  even  by  thofe  who  revolt  from 
their  pradtical  conclufions,  is  a condudl  which 
muft  excite  aftonifhment  in  all  who  have  under- 
ftanding,  and  ought  to  raife  the  indignation  of 
every  man  who  has  a heart. 

But  the  extravagance  of  the  folly  lies  in  this, 
that  all  will  be  unavailing.  The  well-affe6led 
and  judicious  part  of  the  community  will  fee 
through  and  reprobate  the  clumfy  juggle,  and  the 
Democrats y who  have  long  (hewn  a fixed  purpofe 
not  to  be  cajoled  by  any  partial  approximation, 
will  defpife  it  in  their  hearts.  That  thefe  hate 
all  who  difagree  with  them  can  fcarcely  be  doubt- 
ed ; but  the  cream  of  their  malice  feems  to  be 
kept  for  the  Oppofition.  They  abhor  thefe  in 
proportion  to  the  clofenefs  of  rcfemblance,  juft 
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as  the  fierceft  antipathies  fometimes  reign  be- 
tween animals  of  the  neareft  Ipecies : And  moil 
probably,  were  a Democratic  Revolution  now  to 
be  effedled,  thofe  very  gentlemen  of  the  Whig 
Club  would  be  amongft  the  firft  who  would  be 
promoted  to  the  Guillotine  or  the  Gibbet.  It 
would  not"  be  amifs  for  them  to  keep  this  in 
mind,  and  to  recoiled:  that  though  they  may  not 
be  quite  as  happy  as  if  they  were  in  power,  and 
though  this  may  lead  them  to  fee  things  around 
them  through  fomewhat  of  a gloomy  medium, 
(as  a man  who  has  the  jaundice  fees  every  thing 
tinged  with  yellow)  flill,  that  it  might  be  far 
worfe  with  them  than  it  is,  that  it  is  better  to  be 
without  places  than  to  be  without  eftates  and 
without  heads and  that  (as  Solomon  fays,) 
A living  Dog  is  better  than  a dead  Lion.'^ 
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ESSAY  XIII. 


ADDRESSED 

TO 

COUNTRY  GENTLEMEN, 

AND 

OTHER  PERSONS  OF  PROPERTY 

IN  THE 

NORTH  OF  IRELAND, 


Dec.  12,  1796. 

Gentlemen  i What  are  you  doing  ? your 
country  demands  your  ftrenuous  and  united  ex- 
ertions. A plan  for  preferving  it  alike  from  in- 
vafion  and  infurre(ftion,  by  afiociating  and  arm- 
ing the  loyal  Yeomanry;,  has  been  propofed,  and 
has  received  the  approbation  of  every  honeft 
and  fenfible  man.  Are  yoUy  in  your  feveral  dif- 
tricts,  ufing  your  bell  fkill  and  influence  to  carry 
this  fcheme  into  immediate  and  efiedual  execu- 
tion ? 
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Gentlemen,  if  you  are  not  a6live,  your  ene- 
mies are.  The  men  who  wilh  to  overturn  the 
conftitution,  the  defperate  few  who  hope,  by 
means  of  the  mifled  many,  to  fhare  amongft  them- 
felves  the  power  and  the  property  of  the  king- 
dom, are  indefatigable,  muftering  their  forces 
by  night,  diffeminating  their  principles  by  day, 
at  fairs  and  markets,  on  the  high  road  and  in 
the  hedge  alehoufe,  in  the  tradefman’s  fhop  and ' ^ 
the  peafant’s  cottage.  No  expedient  efcapes 
them  that  fubtlety  can  fuggeft.  To  infpire  awe 
and  fecure  fecrecy,  they  have  fealed  their  com- 
bination with  the  abufed  religion  of  an  oath. 
To  excite  vulgar  curiofity,  they  affe6l  profound 
myiherioufnefs,  and  alTume  fignificant  words  and 
figns,  underftood  only  by  their  fworn  aflbei- 
ates.  That  they  may  pervert  the  timid  as  well 
the  vicious,  they  have  recourfe  equally  to  threa-r 
tenings  and  promifes.  And  to  attach  the  idle  and 
the  indigent,  they  hold  out  the  profped,  that  if 
their  defign  was  once  accomplilhed,  the  wealth 
and  comfort  which  they  reprefent  as  now  unjuft- 
ly  monopolized  by  a few,  would  flow  down 
even  amongft  the  loweft  of  the  people,  in  rich 
and  ceafelefs  abundance. 

Could  any  thing  be  contrived  with  more  vil- 
lainous ingenuity  both  to  attra6l  the  ignorant 
multitude  in  the  firft  inftance,  and  to  infure  their 
aid  in  every  defperate  meafure,  to  which  their 
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leaders  might  wifh  to  dlre6t  them  ? An  enthufi- 
afm  fo  congenial  to  every  profligate  and  every 
foolifh  propenfity,  could  not  fail  tofpread  amongfl: 
, the  lower  claflfes ; and  a populace  actuated  by 
fuch  a fpirit  and  combined  by  fuch  principles,  if 
once  flirong  enough  to  burfl:  forth,  would  as  cer- 
tainly deftroy  all  fafety,  and  make  a wreck  of 
all  property,  as  a flood  of  Lava  iflfuing  from  a 
burning  mountain,  would  be  fure  to  defolate  the 
furrounding  country.  Form  to  yourfelves  the 
idea  of  fuch  an  event ; and  then  afk  your  own 
underftandings,  whether  in  thefe  circumftances, 
your  mofl:  valuable  acquifitions,  the  dearefl;  com- 
forts of  your  life,  or  even  your  life  itfelf,  would 
be  worth  a day’s  purchafe  \ 

Already  has  the  mifehief  fpread  from  an  incon- 
fiderable  fociety  to  an  unfummed  multitude ; 
it  has  gone  on  from  parifh  to  parifh  and  from 
county  to  county,  like  the  peftilence  that  walk- 
eth  in  darknefs and  frefh  numbers  of  the  pea- 
fantry  are  every  day  catching  the  contagion.  If 
no  effedual  check  be  provided,  is  it  not  felf  evi- 
dent, that  it  will  advance  incalculably  ; forming 
ftill  a wider  and  a wider  circle,  until  the  malig- 
nant principle  fhall  have  diffufed  itfelf  through 
all  the  lower  ranks  of  the  community  ? 

Gentlemen,  is  it  pofTible,  that  any  individual 
amongfl:  you  fhould  look  with  unconcern  on  fo 
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alarming  a profpedl  ? Believe  me,  on  you  alone  k 
depends  to  realize  or  defeat  it.  There  is  but  one 
infallible  expedient  for  coming  at  the  root  of  the 
evil ; and  that  is,  by  plainly  proving  to  them  and 
to  all  whom  they  are  labouring  to  feduce,  that 
the  people  are  againft  them  as  well  as  the  govern- 
ment and  the  laws,  that  all  that  is  rational,  virtu- 
ous, or  refpe6lable  in  the  community  are  agreed 
in  detcfting  their  principles,  and  are  refolved  to 
counteract  and  crulb  their  projects  by  a union  and 
co-operation  as  firm  for  the  prefervation,  as  theirs 
for  the  deftruCtion,  of  property,  of  liberty,  and 
of  life. 

For  fuch  a union  and  co-operation  the  plan  of 
the  aflbciated  Yeomanry  furnifhes  the  faireft  and 
moil  promifing  opportunity.  And  in  the  con- 
duct of  fuch  of  you,  as  have  exerted  themfelves 
to  give  it  effect,  as  well  as  in  the  fignal  fuccefs 
which  has  attended  their  endeavours,  I difcover 
a chearing  pledge  of  re-eftablifhed  order,  of  re- 
animated credit,  of  annihilated  rebellion. 

t 

Till  now,  thofe  who  call  themfelves  United 
IriJJjmen  had  but  too  much  room  to  perfuade. 
their  followers,  that  placemen  and  penfioners  and 
writers  for  Government  newfpapers,  were  the 
only  perfons  in  the  country  who  were  deci- 
dedly againft  them.  If  the  independent  men,’' 
they  might  fay  and  the  refpeCtable  Yeoman- 
ry  of  Ireland  were  difpofed  to  refift  us,  the}'' 
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would  learn  from  our  example  to  unite  with 
one  another  to  countera6t  our  plans ; they  do 
no  fuch  thing,  they  fufFer  us  to  proceed  with- 
out  almoft:  the  lhadow  of  efficient  oppofition. 
They  of  courfe  wiffi  us  fuccefs,  or  they  are 
neutral,  or  they  think  oppofition  fruitlefs.  In 
either  cafe  we  have  little  to  fear ; the  Military 
or  Militia  may  march  againft;  us  becaufe  they 
are  commanded ; but  if  the  reft  of  the  com- 
munity  be  our  friends,  or  at  worft  mere  look- 
ers  on,  the  confli£l  will  be  ffiort,  and  our  vic- 
tory  certain.”  Such  alTuredly  have  been  their 
ftatements,  and  when  the  peafant  and  day-labour- 
or  on  whom  they  were  urged,  neither  faw  nor 
heard  any  thing  to  contradicft  them,  could  they 
hefitate  to  become  partners  in  fo  promifing  an 
undertaking,  fo  irrefiftible  an  enterprize  ? 

But  in  proportion  as  the  yeomanry  afibciations 
extend,  the  deception  will  vanifli.  The  dema- 
gogues will  fee,  that  the  conftitutional  fpirit  of 
the  country  was  not  dead,  as  they  had  fondly 
deemed  ; but  that  it  only  fiumbered  that  that  their 
infolence  hath  awoke  it.  Bodies  of  gentry  and 
yeomanry,  voluntarily  formed  for  the  defence  of 
the  Conftitution  and  the  Laws,  as  well  againft 
fa6tious  infurgents  as  foreign  invaders,  will  fpeak 
a language  which  the  dulleft  muft  comprehend, 
and  the  moft  obftinate  be  unable  to  refute.  Al- 
ready they  have  ffiewn  how  fully  they  feel  its 
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force  by  the  threats  and  execrations  with  which 
their  publications  teem.  And  on  their  own  prin- 
ciples they  are  right.  In  the  re-invigorated  cir- 
culation of  conflitutional  fentiments,  and  the  re- 
kindled ardour  of  loyal  feelings,  which  this  fafe 
and  falutary  fraternization  will  extend  through 
the  country,  they  anticipate  the  fure  decay  of 
their  own  delufive  influence,  and  in  the  clang  of 
arms,  taken  up  at  once  fpontaneoufly  and  loyally, 
they  hear  the  knell  of  their  high-fed  hopes.  If 
the  undertaking  needed  a teftimonial,  their  re- 
probation of  it  would  be  a decifive  proof  of  its 
value  and  utility. 

Yes,  I repeat  it ; to  thofe  fpirited  and  judicious 
men  who  have  come  forward  in  this  equal  exer- 
cife  of  patriotifm  and  humanity,  the  country  will, 
in  all  human  probability,  be  indebted  for  its  fafe- 
ty,  and  perhaps  for  its  exiftence.  But  what  fhall 
we  fay  of  thofe  who  dill  ftand  aloof,  and  do  no- 
thing, though  they  acknowledge  the  wifdom  of 
the  meafure,  and  the  prelTing  exigence  of  the  oc- 
cafion ; and  though  they  are  reftrained  by  no  one 
difficulty,  which  thofe  who  are  now  mod  fuccefs- 
ful,  did  not  feel  at  the  beginning  ? 

But  indead  of  cenfuring  I ffiall  expodulate. 
I alk  yoU;,  then,  who  are  indolent,  while  others 
around  you  are  adlive,  whether  the  prefent  fitu- 
ation  of  the  country  (the  internal  dangers  of 
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which  arc  at  this  moment  aggravated  by  the 
threats  of  invafion)  does  not  demand  the  exertions 
of  all  its  well  difpofed  inhabitants  ? If  it  does,  what 
Would  be  the  confequence,  if  all  perfons  of  pro- 
perty followed  your  example  ? Could  you  con- 
ceivea  more  infallible  method  of  deftroying  them- 
felves  and  the  community  ? Grant  even  that  there 
Ihould  be  no  invafion,  that  you  had  nothing  to 
apprehend  except  from  fadlion  at  home ; ftill,  if 
you  fit  inadive  by  your  fire-fides,  while  the  mal- 
contents are  bufied  in  dilTeminating  their  princi-  ' 
pies,  and  maturing  their  plans,  what  can  you  look 
for,  but  their  infallible  fuccefs,  and  your  own  in- 
evitable ruin  ? Look  impartially  at  the  confe- 
quences  of  fuch  a condud,  and  fee  whether  you 
can  vindicate  it  for  one  moment  at  the  tribunal 
of  your  reafon  and  yolir  confcience  I 

Are  you  reftrained  by  fear^  by  the  apprehen- 
fions  of  injury  to  your  properties  or  your  per- 
fons? Think,  I pray  you,  on  the  folly  of  yield- 
ing to*  this  unworthy  principle.  If  you  are  afraid 
now,  what  will  become  of  you  hereafter  ? Con- 
fine not  your  view  to  the  dangers  of  the  prefent 
moment,  when  fo  much  greater  dangers  may  be 
rapidly  approaching.  Refillance  to  popular  vio- 
lence muft  always  be  attended  with  fome  rifk  ; but 
the  longer  the  evil  is  winked  at,  it  muft  ftill  ac- 
quire greater  ftrength,  and  oppofttion  to  it  be  of 
courfc  attended  with  ftill  greater  hazard.  Is  it 

not 
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not  then  the  height  of  madnefs,  by  pufillanimous 
forbearance,  to  nurfe  the  infant  fedition  into  an 
irrefiftibie  flrength,  of  which  yoii^  no  lefs  than 
your  neighbours,  muft  be  the  helplefs  vi6lims  ? 

Strange  as  at  hril  view  it  may  appear  to  you, 
I hefitate  not  to  affert,  that  the  greater  you  con- 
ceive your  prefent  danger  to  be,  the  more  pref- 
fing  necellity  is  there,  for  your  facing  it  at  once. 
Becaiife,  the  greater  malevolence  your  enemies 
difcover  noWy  the  more  certain  you  are  of  your 
own  ruin,  if  by  your  timidity  you  fuffer  them  to 
gain  a power  of  injuring  you  equal  to  their  will. 
You  nov/  fear  your  houfe  being  broke,  or  your 
barn,  or  liable,  or  turf-llack,  or  hay-llack  be- 
ing burnt,  and  therefore  you'll  do  nothing.  Do 
you  not  fee,  that  by  this  means  you  tell  them  in 
the  plainell  terms,  you  are  the  llrongell,  and 

you  may  do  as  you  pleafe  ?"  But  by  thus  fur- 
rendering  at  difcretion,  are  you  fafe  Will  houfe- 
breakers  and  houfe-burners  when  once  in  the  ple- 
nitude of  power,  fuffer  you  to  live  undillurbed 
in  return  for  your  neutrality  ? Will  not  even  they 
defpife  you  for  your  cowardice,  while  they  will 
hate  you  for  what  they  know  you  wilhed  to  do  if 
you  had  dared  ; and  will  they  not  of  courfe  deal  out 
as  hard  meafure  to  you  as  to  the  mod  active  of 
your  neighbours  ? Think  whether  the  reprieve  of 
a few  weeks,  which  you  now  fo  meanly  purchale, 
will  be  then  any  very  fubllantial  confolation.  ' 

You 


You  have  perhaps  received  threatening  letters, 
telling  you  of  the  vengeance  which  awaits  you  if 
you  proceed  in  the  performance  of  your  duty. 
Prove  that  you  defpife  them,  and  ten  to  one  you 
will  receive  no  more  of  them.  Liften  to  them, 
fhew  by  your  condudt  that  they  have  had  their 
cfFedl,  and  in  all  probability  you  will  next  be 
told,  that  if  you  do  not  leave  a fum  of  money 
under  a certain  ftone,  or  if  you  don't  deliver  up 
your  arms  without  afking  queftions  to  a certain 
perfon  who  will  come  to  a fixed  place  by  night  to 
receive  them,  or  perhaps  if  you  do  not  take  the 
United  Irifhman's  Oath,  or  a hundred  other  fuch 
things  (for  there  need  be  no  end  to  them,  if  you 
encourage  them  by  your  fear)  your  houfe  will  be 
burnt  and  your  flock  deflroyed.  Is  it  not  then 
infinitely  better,  even  on  the  ground  of  pre- 
fent  fafety,^  to  a6l  at  once  a manly  and  decided 
part  ? By  doing  fo  you  will  animate  the  well-dif- 
pofed  around  you  (who  may  probably  at  this  mo- 
ment be  only  waiting  for  your  call)  you  will  fix 
the  wavering,  and  you  will  difhearten  your  ene- 
mies. When  you  have  thus  prepared  yourfelves 
to  a6l  in  concert,  and  the  malcontents  fee  a pha- 
lanx formed  againfl  them,  reft  afTured  they  will 
•fhrink  from  the  confliift;  ^ndyoMr  perfons  and 
properties  will  probably  be  the  fafeft  in  the  coun- 
try. The  experience  of  ail  ages  has  proved  that 
in  times  of  danger  the  chances  are  infinitely  in 
favour  of  the  refolute  and  the  undaunted. 
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But  even  in  the  moft  zealous  efforts  you  will 
be  liable  to  fail,  if  you  do  not  proceed  with 
judgment  as  well  as  adivity.  The  feeds  of  the 
mifchief  lie  in  the  minds  of  the  lower  claffes,  and 
you  muff  work  upon  their  reafon  or  you  will  ftrive 
to  little  purpofe.  It  is  not  enough  that  you  ride 
haitily  through  your  tenantry,  or  the  tenantry  of 
the  perfon  for  whom  you  are  in  charge,  and  tell 
them,  On  fuch  a day  you  muff  all  come  to  me 
and  take  the  oath  of  allegiance/'  No,  you 
muff  talk  to  them  calmly,  hear  their  objeftions 
with  patience,  and  in  plain  and  difpaffionate  lan- 
guage ffiew  them  the  intereft  they  have  in  main- 
tainance  of  public  order  and  that  regular  ad- 
miniftration  of  juftice,  by  which  the  meaneft  and 
the  loweft  are  proteded  as  well  as  the  richeft  and 
the  greateft,  and  prefs  upon  them  the  wickednels 
and  the  madnefs  of  deftroying,  trade,  flopping  the 
courfe  of  induftry,  and  letting  loofe  violence  and 
rapine  and  murder;  all  which  you  may  eafily 
prove  to  them  muff  inevitably  arife  from  a fuc- 
cefsful  invafion  from  abroad,  or  from  theafcen- 
dency  of  houfe-breakers  and  houfe- burners  and 
midnight  affaffms  at  home. 


To  fuch  views  no  honeft  man  will  long  be  in-r^ 
fenfible.  The  oath  of  allegiance,  taken  in  con- 
fequence  of  being  convinced  of  fuch  truths,  will 
be  the  proper  and  natural  antidote  againft  the 
poifon  couched  in  the  infidious  oath  of  the 
. . United 
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United  Iriflimen,  And  by  thus  confirming, the 
tie  by  which  all  good  fubje6ls  are  bound  to  the 
King  and  the  Laws,  and  uniting  them  to  each 
other  in  a mutual  league  for  their  own  and  their 
country’s  prote6]:ion,  you  will  give  a new  energy 
to  the  body  politick,  before  which  every  at- 
tempt, whether  of  fedltion  or  invafion,  will  be 
abalhed  and  difcomfited. 

Gentlemen,  I congratulate  the  country  that 
this  good  work  is  well  and  happily  begun.  In 
the  name  of  God,  let  it  not  ftagnate  with  any 
one  of  you.  Any  force  will  fuffice  to  plunder  and 
enllave  you,  while  you  remain  indolent,  infulated 
individuals  ; adtive  and  united  you  may  bid  de- 
fiance to  the  world.  Refill  not  then  for  one  day 
longer,  the  imperious  call  of  honour,  of  interell, 
of  humanity,  of  religion.  Hefitate  not  to  deter- 
mine whether  you  will  be  the  prejervers  of  all  you 
value,  and  all  you  love  ; or  the  betrayers  of  eve- 
ry trull  that  Providence  has  committed  to  you, 
as  hulbands,  as  fathers,  and  as  rational  beings. 
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ESSAY-  XIV. 


ADDRESSED 

TO  THE 

UNITED  IRISHMEN, 

IN  THE 

PROVINCE  OF  ULSTER. 


r Jan.  6,  1797. 

At  this  awful  moment  when  an  Enemy’s  fleet 
is  hovering  about  our  coafts,  hoping  to  carry  fire 
and  fword  and  devaflation  through  this  hitherto 
peaceful  country,  is  it  pofllble  that  any  perfons 
fhould  be  cold  and  unconcerned  ? Or  worfe  ftill, 
is  it  pofTible  that  any  fhould  be  difafFe6led  and 
ill-difpofed,  flattered  with  the  profpeifl:,  that  in 
the  general  confufion  a revolution  might  be 
brought  about,  and  the  Conftitution  be  new  mo- 
delled according  to  the  wiflies  of  the  United 
Irijhmen  ? 


Whoever  you  are,  that  harbour  fuch  a thought, 
and  who  in  that  expedlation  wifli  the  French  to 
come,  or  intend  if  they  were  here,  not  to  refill 

them. 


them,  I tell  you,  you  are  purfuing  an  infernal  Will 
’ith  the  wifp,  into  a gulph  without  a bottom.  Y ou 
may  delude  yourfelves  with  ten  thoufand  fancies, 
but  if  you  think  to  gain  any  one  objeft  from  the 
French  fucceeding  in  their  plan  of  invafion,  ex- 
cept defolation  and  mifery  to  your  country  and 
to  yourfelves,  (mifery  of  which  neither  you  nor 
your  children,  nor  perhaps  your  children's  chil- 
dren might  fee  the  end)  you  are  the  moft  in- 
fatuated mortals  on  the  face  of  God's  Earth. 

Suppofe  for  a moment  that  what  your  leaders 
tell  you,  of  the  grievances  you  fuffer,  were  true ; 
{till,  could  you  perfuade  yourfelves  that  you 
would  find  a remedy  for  thofe  grievances  in  the 
introdudlion  of  an  army  of  foreign  invaders  ? 
Such  a6ts  of  madnefs  have  been  committed ; but 
what  followed  ? Hiftory  will  tell  you  that  in 
every  fiich  cafe,  the  wretched  country  was  in 
the  firft  inftance  defolated  by  wars,  which  raged 
on  till  they  went  out  like  a fire  for  want  of  fuel, 
and  in  the  end,  the  foreigners  became  mafters  of 
the  foil,  and  made  hewers  of  wood  and  draw- 

ers  of  water"  of  thofe  who  had  let  them  in, 

Irifhmen  ! have  you  forgot  the- annals  of  your, 
own  country,  the  ftories  of  old  times,  with  which, 
when  you  were  in  a happier  temper  of  mind,  you 
ufed  to  amufe  one  another  at  the  winter  fire-fide  ^ 
Would  you  now  with  your  eyes  open,  put  your- 
felves in  the  ftate  in  which  your  forefathers  were, 
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when  from  their  quarrels  amongft  themfelves 
the  Danes  got  into  the  country,  and  became  the 
lords  and  mailers  of  the  natives  P Do  you  think 
that  human  nature  is  not  the  fame  now  that  it 
was  then ; and  that  the  French,  if  once  let  in 
amongft  you  with  arms  in  their  hands,  and  in  a 
ftate  to  give  law,  would  not  be  juft  as  infolent 
and  overbearing  to  you,  as  the  Danifti  foldiers 
were  to  your  anceftors  ? But  let  them  do  as  they 
pleafed,  you  would  be  at  their  mercy  : All  your 
refource  would  be  to  fend  a pitiful  deputation  to 
the  French  aflembly  to  implore  compaftion,  and 
w'ait  in  trembling  fufpence  till  it  ftiould  decide 
upon  your  fate.  Such  at  this  inftant  is  the  de- 
graded condition  of  the  Netherlands  and  of  Hol- 
land. ^ Would  you  then,  ye  deluded  Irifh,  if  it 
were  in  your  power,  add  yourfelves,  as  one  more, 
to  the  enftaved  dependents  of  thofe  headftrong, 
haughty  demagogues  ? Would  you,  I fay,  part 
at  once  v/ith  your  fuccefsful  induftry,  your  high- 
road fecurity,  your  fire-fide  comforts,  your  real 
independence,  to  be  for  once,  in  the  honey- 
moon of  your  new  alliance,  greeted  with  a fra- 
ternal embrace,  and  have  your  meflengers  ad- 
mitted to  the  honours  of  the  fitting  ? 

' But  the  comfort  is,  that  after  all,  the  doom 

of  your  country  is  not  in  your  power,  and  that 
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* And  filch  at  this  inflant,  (Sept.  29,  1798)  is  the  condition  of  the 
ill-fated  Switzeiiand,  over  whofe  ‘nnirerics  the  good  Lavatcr  has  juQ 
poured  forth  his  pathetic  and  heart-rending  complaint. 


as  matters  actually  ftand,  this  horrid  profpeft  is 
but  a frightful  dream.  Neither  you  nor  the 
French  to  help  you,  would  be  able  by  your  ut- 
moft,  united  efforts  to  produce  more  in  the  po- 
litical ftate  of  this  kingdom  than  a fhort-lived 
difturbance.  You  may,  if  you  will,  lie  down 
flat  and  let  the  flood  of  invafion  roll  over 
your  fluggifh  bodies  into  the  midft  of  this  rich 
and  flourifhing  province;  or,  flill  more  lofl:  to 
fenfe,  you  may  yourfelves  ftart  up,  and  help  on 
the  havock  by  frantick  infurredfion.  But  you 
will  end  your  career  in  difappointment  and  the 
gibbet.  You  may  injure,  deeply  injure,  the 
credit,  and  the  comfort  of  your  country.  But 
flatter  yourfelves  as  you  may  with  the  delufion  of 
an  Irifh  Republick,  the  Irijli  Conjiitutional  Mo- 
narchy will  be  more  than  a match  for  you  all. 

Before  you  can  abolifh  this,  you  mufl:  fink 
Great  Britain  in  the  ocean,  or  you  mufl:  fliove 
Ireland  off  its  rocky  foundations,  and  fail  it  down 
to  the  French  coafl,  or  out  half  way  to  America. 
Placed  as  you  are  by  the  hand  of  omnipotence, 
you  may  work  yourfelves  into  convulfive  flrug- 
gles;  but  the  chain  that  binds  this  country  to 
its  true  interefl:  is  the  chain  of  Nature  ; you  can- 
not diffolve  it. 

What  have  you  to  oppofe  to  the  wealth  of 
that  country,  the  merchants  of  whofe  metropo- 
lis 


lis  fo  lliortly  ago  came  forward  with  a loan  of 
Eighteen  Millions,  and  an  offer  of  as  many  more; 
and  a fingle  fea-port  of  which,  (Liverpool) 
as  a proof  of  what  might  be  done  on  an  emer- 
gency, offered  Nine  Millions  P What  have  you 
to  oppofe  to  that  Navy  which  for  a century  has 
rode  triumphant  on  the  ocean ; to  whofe  power  , 
at  this  day  hoflile  fleets  have  flruck  without  firing 
a gun,  and  to  whofe  extenfion  you  can  place 
no  barrier  ? What  have  you  to  oppofe  to  that 
fervency  of  Union  with  which  every  true  Britifli 
heart  amongft  its  mafs  of  inhabitants  would  leap 
forth  in  concert  with  their  King  and  Govern- 
ment to  affifl  the  loyalty  of  Ireland  ?* 

/' 

Yes,  the  loyalty  of  Ireland.  Do  you  imagine 
the  loyal  men  are  few  or  impotent,  or  that  if 
even  they  ftood  unaided,  you  would  be  able  to 
crufli  them  at  your  will  ? Drop  for  a moment 
your  felf-flattering  prefumption,  and  fee  with 
your  own  eyes  who  your  opponents  are.  They 
. are  the  whole  landed  interefl  of  Ireland ; ninety 
nine  out  of  an  hundred  of  thofe  who  poffefs  pro- 
perty of  one  hundred  pounds  a year  and  up- 
wards. They  are  the  mercantile  interefl  of 

Ireland, 

* How  glorionflf  has  the  confidence  here  exprefled,  been  realized 
in  the  magnanimity  of  thofe  gallant  regiments  of  Englifh  Militia, 
who  have  fo  nobly  facrificed  their  fafety  and  comfort  to  affift  this 
country  in  the  hour  of  peril,  and  who  in  conjunction  with  our  own  na- 
tive loyalty,  form  at  this  moment  the  impregnable  bulwark  of 
Ireland. 
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Ireland^  with  a few  defpicable  exceptions,  of 
men  not  merchants  in  reality  but  mere  affumers 
of  the  name.  They  are  the  refpedable  inhabitants 
of  the  .metropolis  almoft  to  a man ; gentlemen, 
merchants,  men  in  profelTions  or  in  trade,  all, 
not  only  refolute  in  the  common  caufe,  but  a6lu- 
ally  arming;  the  very  youth  of  the  Univerfity, 
forfaking  for  a time,  their  peaceful  fludies,  and 
forming  themfelves  under  their  own  tutors  into 
a military  corps,  for  the  defence  of  their  coun- 
try. They  are  the  humane,  the  rational,  the 
well  principled,  the  lovers  of  fafety  and  domef- 
tick  comfort,  in  a word,  the  men  of  common 
fenfe  in  every  part  of  the  kingdom,  who,  let 
their  lefler  differences,  religious  or  political,  be 
what  they  may,  know  and  feel  that  the  exif- 
tence  of  every  thing  they  hold  dear  upon  earth 
depends  on  the  repelling  of  invafion  from  abroad, 
and  the  crufhing  of  treafon  at  home. 

And  thefe,  backed  by  an  army  of  military  and 
militia  fuch  as  Ireland  never  before  could  boaft 
of,  and  who  have  already  fhewn  an  ardour  to  at- 
tack the  enemies  of  their  country  which  cuts  up 
by  the  roots  every  hope  you  might  have  harbour- 
ed of  their  difaffe(5tion  to  the  Conftitution;  by  a 
body  of  armed  yeomanry,  horfe,  and  foot,  al- 
ready not  lefs  than  forty  thoufand,  fpreading  at 
this  moment,  in  fpite  of  all  the  efforts  of 
the  Demagogues,  into  places  lately  the  moft 

adverfe 
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adverfe  to  the  meafure,  and  certain  to  fpread  to 
an  extent  greater  even  than  that  of  their  genuine 
predecefTors,  the  Volunteers  of  Eighty-Two  ; and 
let  me  add  once  more,  backed  by  the  wealth,  the 
power,  the  unanimity  of  the  Britilh  Empire. 

I afk  again  what  have  you  to  oppofe  to  all  this 
force,  which  needs  only  the  prefllire  of  the  occa- 
fion  to  bring  it  into  united  adion  ? Will  you  fet 
againft  it,  the  wijdom  or  the  fpirit  of  thofe  leaders 
by  whofe  unceafing  exhortations  you  have  been 
enlightened  into  difcontent,  and  made  frantick 
with  the  hope  of  you  know  not  what  ? Do  you 
even  know  who  they  are  ? Could  you  fix  upon 
the  perfons  who  fit  in  the  dark  centre  of  your 
combination,  and  regulate  its  myfteries  and  its 
movements  ? They  have  fent  amongft  you  songs, 
toafts,  creeds,  conftitutions,  all  kinds  of  pa- 
pers, to  induce  you  to  ftart  up  and  fight  for 
them ; but  have  they  let  you  fee  themjelves  No ; 
while  they  wifh  you  to  run  your  necks  into  an 
halter  tp  ferve  their  infernal  views,  they  themfelves 
fkulk  behind ; fo  that  if  the  game  fiiould  in  the 
end  go  againft  them,  they  may  efcape  to  France 
or  America,  and  leave  you,  whom  they  have  de- 
luded, to  be  the  facrifice*.  Would  you  then 
commit  yourfelves  to  thefe  invifible  champions, 

and 

Has  not  this  been  realized  almoft  to  the  letter,  in  the  fubmil^ 
non  of  fo  many  of  the  leaders  of  the  confpiracy,  and  in  the  confef- 
irons  of  Me  Nevirtj  Emmet , and  O' Connor  t 
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and  embark  on  their  blind  afTurances,  in  deftroy- 
ing  the  peace  and  fafety  of  your  country  firil:,  and 
being  hanged  for  it  afterwards  ? 

Do  you  truft  to  France  for  permanent  aid 
againfl:  the  mafs  of  power  that  would  be  oppofed 
to  you  ? If  you  do,  you  are  your  own  deceivers 
and  betrayers.  Can  you  fuppofe  that  the  Allies 
of  the  abfolute  Monarchy  of  Spain  would  trouble 
themfelves  for  a moment  what  Government  you 
had,  except  fo  far  as  'they  could  make  you  the 
inllruments  of  their  own  ambitious  purpofes  p I 
tell  you  it  is  not  to  ferve  you  but  to  injure  Great 
Britain  that  they  would  come  hither ; and  their 
one  objed  would  be  to  fet  you  all  a going  in  the 
blefled  work  of  butchering  one  another,  and  then 
leave  you  to  your  fate. 

If  you  have  the  fmalleft  doubt  whether  their 
prefent  attempt  is  any  thing  more  than  a laft  def- 
perate  effort  to  fplit  that  Empire  with  which  they 
feel  themfelves  unable  to  cope,  or  if  you  think 
that  they  have  any  wifh  to  fhare  happinefs  with 
you,  read  their  own  account  of  the  precious  blef- 
fings  they  have  to  impart.  I will  give  it  to  you 
in  their  own  words,  as  they  ftand  in  a meffage  fent 
from  their  Direclory  to  their  Council  of  Five 
Hundred  on  the  loth  of  the  laft  month : It  has- 
been  publifhed  in  all  the  newfpapers,  and  I fo- 
lemnly  affure  you  every  fy liable  of  it  is  their 
own.  ) 
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‘‘  The  multiplied  wants  of  the  Republic  call 
imperioufly  upon  you  to  difplay  and  employ 
all  her  refources.  Every  branch  of  the  public 
fervice  experiences  the  utmoft  diflrefs.  The 
defenders  of  the  country  fuffcr  all  the  horrors 
of  nakednefs.  The  hofpitals  are  in  want  of . 
fuel,  medicines,  and  all  other  neceffarres.  The 
public  alms  and  workhoufes  experience  the 
fame  want  j and  for  this  caufe  they  rejed  the 
needy  and  infirm  citizens,  who  ufually  found 
an  afylum  in  them.  The  public  roads  are  im- 
paflable,  and  the  communications  interrupted.. 
From  one  end  of  the  Republic  to  the  other, 
the  Judges  and  Adminiftrators  are  reduced  to 
‘‘  the  dreadful  dilemma,  either  to  expofe  them- 
felves  and  their  families  to  the  utmoft  mifery, 
or  to  fell  themfelves  to  intriguers.  Murder 
and  affaftination  are  organized  in  many  places, 
and  the  adminiftration  of  police,  without  ac- 
tivity  and  without  force,  is  unable  to  check 
thefe  diforders.” 

Gracious  heaven  I is  this  the  happinefs  of  Re- 
publican France,  and  are  thefe  the  Allies  from 
whom  you  have  been  taught  to  exped  an  abfo- 
liite  heaven  upon  earth  ? Ufe  your  reafon,  my 
deluded  countrymen,  and  compare  the  ftate  of 
things  at  home  with  this  melancholy  pidure 
which  your  friends  in  France  have  drawn  of 
themfelves  wkh' their  .own  hand.  They  by  their 

own 
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own  account  are  funk  into  the  lowed  wretched- 
nefs ; you  are  rifing  more  rapidly  in  all  the  re- 
quifites  of  national  comfort  than  any  other  nation 
in  Europe.  Y ou  may  crack  your  brains,  or  break 
your  hearts,  becaufe  you  cannot  alter  the  laws 
with  a wijby  or  becaule  you  fay  rent  inftead  of 
receiving  it,  or  indeed  with  equal  reafon,  becaufe 
you  have  not  the  ftrength  of  Lions  or  the  fwift- 
nefs  of  Eagles ; but  go  to  a furer  ftandard  than 
your  own  milguided  fancy.  Look  back  upon  the 
circumflances  of  your  own  neighbourhood  twen- 
ty years  ago.  How  many  of  you  were  then 
poorly  lodged  and  cloathcd,  and  backward  in  the 
world,  who  are  now  warm,  and  independent  and 
money  making  ? Look  only  at  a market  or  a 
fair,  and  fee  the  ftriking  difference  in  the  very 
drefs  of  the  people  then  and  now.  Call  your  eyes 
around ; fee  how  many  fnug  and  comfortable 
houfes  have  arifen  on  every  hand.  Perhaps  all 
circumflances  confidered,  there  is  not  a country 
in  the  world  which  has  advanced  within  the  laft 
hundred  years,  as  this  country  has  done  during 
the  lafl  twenty.  Would  you  then,  if  you  were 
left  to  your  own  choice,  exchange  the  real  ad- 
vantages you  enjoy,  and  the  incalculable  increafe 
of  them  to  which  you  may  fairly  look  forward, 
for  that  mifery  and  poverty  which  the  Governors 
of  the  French  Republic  themfelves  confefs  to  be 
the  portion  of  their  regenerated  country  ? 
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Why  are  not  you  more  rich  and  more  com- 
fortable to-day  than  you  actually  are  ? It  is  chiefly 
from  this  caufe,  becaufe  your  Country  was  for- 
merly wafted  by  war.  For  the  laft  hundred 
years  you  have  been  more  free  from  this  fcourge 
than  any  other  Nation  in  the  World ; and  during 
-that  time  you  have  been  rifing  with  encreafing 
growth  from  the  defolation  of  former  ages.  The 
Empire  with  which  you  were  conneded,  has  been 
at  war  again  and  again.  But  you  heard  not  the 
roar  of  battle ; your  peaceful  fields  were-  unpol- 
luted with  blood.  Sheltered  by  a defence,  to 
which  you  merely  contributed,  but  with  the  fup- 
port  of  which  you  were  not  burthened,  (the  Bn- 
tifh  Navy,)  you  fat  tranquil  and  fecure,  while 
Europe  has  ftiook  with  repeated  hurricanes ; but 
which  were  foftened  to  a murmur,  before  they 
reached  your  ear.  Are  you,  then,  tired  of  this 
invaluable  exemption,  and  do  you  wifh  to  be  dri- 
ven back  in  the  courfe  of  a few  months  to  a ftate 
which  it  will  take  another  century  to  repair,  or 
more  probably  may  never  be  repaired  ? If  this 
be  indeed  your  wifh,  if  you  prefer  wretchednefs 
and  beggary  to  rapidly  increafing  comfort,  you 
have  taken  the  true  means  to  accomplifh  your 
obje6b  ; by  encouraging  a foreign  enemy  to  take 
advantage  of  your  frantic  divifions ; and  you  will 
feal  your  doom  by  now  fitting  ftili,  and  letting  that 
Enemy  get  footing  in  your  country. 
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Iriflimen  of  the  North,  who  call  yourfelves 
mitedy  but  who  have  in  truth  conjpired  againft 
your  own  true  intereft,  your  Country  and  your 
God,  Heaven  has  been  kinder  to  you  than  you 
have  been  to‘  yourfelves.  The  winds,  which  have 
difperfed  the  fleet  that  hoped  to  furprize  this 
country  by  the  fuddennefs  of  its  attack,  have  left ' 
you  an  happy  interval  for  refledion  and  repent- 
ance. Seize  then  this  valuable  opportunity  5 call 
from  you  with  honeft  fcorn  the  wild  expedlati- 
ons  you  have  been  taught  to  entertain  ; and  break 
at  once  through  the  villainous  engagements  which 
at  this  moment  of  peril  would  make  you  the  be- 
trayers of  Ireland.  Speak  out,  fay,  fwear,  (for 
honeft  men  will  fwear  what  they  fay)  that  you 
are  ready  to  repel  the  foe  at  the  hazard  of  your 
lives.  Thus  may  you  yet  deferve  well  of  your 
country.  Your  return  to  reafon  will  fave  the 
labour  and  the  bloodfhed  of  refiftance.  For  the 
enemy  need  not  be  taught,  that  they  might  as  ea- 
(ily  cut  a way  through  the  centre  of  the  folid 
earth  to  get  at  the  other  fide  of  the  globe,  as 
penetrate  into  Ireland  through  the  rampart  of  a 
unanimous  people,  .. 
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ESSAY  XV. 


ADDRESSED 

TO  THE  rr'{ 

UNITED  IRISHMEN 

IN  AND  ABOUT  BELFAST 

WHO  JOINED  IN  THE  LATE  RESOLUTIONS, 


Feb.  r,  1797; 

The  alarm  for  the  fafety  of  the  country  hav- 
ing for  the  prefent  fubfidcd,  it  is  impoifible  not 
to  pay  fome  attention  to  your  particular  candudt- 
at  the  moment  of  agitation.  When  the  fate  of 
Ireland  feemed  to  tremble  in  the  balance,  and 
every  honeft  mind  was  on  the  ftretch  to  avert 
the  impending  horrors,  you  too  came  forward. 
But  for  what  purpofe  ? Was  it  to  lay  down  your 
jealoufies  and  difeontents  at  the  altar  of  national 
fafety,  and  join  heart  and  hand-  in  the  meafures 
taken  for  the  common  defence  ? No,  but  it  was 
to  counteradt  the  efforts  of  your  better  difpofed 
neighbours,  and  to  turn  the  public  occafion 

which 
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which  their  honeft  zeal  afforded  you*,  into  an  op^ 
portunity  of  infulting  Government  by  a propofa! 
in  the  very  teeth  of  the  laws,  and  of  adding  frelh 
fuel  to  that  flame  which  your  own  arts  had  kind-, 
led  in  the  bofom  of  the  community. 

I will  not  affert,  what  has  been  fo  long  fuf- 
pedted,  that  you  yourfelves  were  the  inviters  of 
invaflon  and  the  fworn  allies  of  the  foe.  But  if 
you  were,  how  could  you  have  adled  more  fully 
up  to  the  charadler  ? Cautious  as  you  have  ever 
fhewn  yourfelves  meafuring  your  every  word  by 
the  letter  of  the  law,  that  you  might  effedt  the 
purpoles  without  incurring  the  penalties  of  fedi- 
tion,  you  would  ijiot,  at  the  moit  critical  mo- 
ment of  your  career,  have  made  the  falfe  ftep  of 
premature  difcovery.  Had  you  lighted  the  bea- 
cons of  infurredlion  before  the  invaders  were 
even  fure  of  landing,  you  would  inftantly  have 
blafted  their  projedls  and  your  own  hopes.  Y our 

firfl: 

* A meeting  of  the  Inhabitants  of  Belfast,  held  on  the  31  ft  of 
December,  1796,  is  here  alluded  to.  It  had  been  convened  by  the 
loyal  gentlemen  of  that  place,  in  order  to  adopt  a plan  of  conftitu- 
tional  defence,  againft  the  then  impending  invafion,  but  the  difaf- 
fefted,  (who  were  eafily  able  to  obtain  a majority  of  perfons  called 
Inhabitants)  perverted  it  to  their  ufual  purpofes  of  counteracting 
Government,  and  inflaming  the  publick  mind.  The  meeting  of 
courfe  ended  in  a firing  of  infidious  refolutions,  one  of  which  was, 
that  “ they  w'ere  ready  if  permitted  by  Government,  to  arm  in  like 

manner  as  the  Volunteer  s''  that  is,  they  w'ere  ready  to  take  arms  if 
they  were  allowed  to  do  fo,  without  any  oath  of  allegiance,  or  any 
obligation  to  military  obedience,  and  in  diYe6i  violation  of  the  proviflons 
of  tho  Yeomanry  aCt,  paflcd  a month  or  two  before. 
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firll  rebellious  movement  would  have  called  forth 
a force  againfl:  you,  which  as  yet  you  could  have 
had  no  profpefl  of  refilling ; and  before  your  fo- 
reign friends  could  have  come  to  your  aid,  you 
would  have  been  the  vidlims  of  your  own  teme- 
rity. 

What  then  could  you  have  done  but  what  you 
adlually  did?  You  fhewed  your  followers  that 
you  were  neither  indolent  nor  wavering ; that 
you  were  on  the  watch  to  feize  every  advantage 
offered  you  by  the  moment,  and  were  ready  to 
go  all  lengths  for  the  accomplilhment  of  your 
obje6l.  Should  any  of  them  have  been  embar- 
ralfed  with  remaining  fcruples,  you  took  a me- 
thod of  fettling  their  minds  which  Machiavel 
himfelf  could  not  have  outdone.  An  offer  of 
arming  on  terms  which  you  knew  beforehand  to 
be  inadmiffibie,  was  a mailer- piece  of  crooked 
policy  for  perfuading  your  adherents,  that  being 
refufed  the  means  of  felf  prote6lion  by  Govern- 
ment, they  were  free  in  all  confcience,  to  do  what 
they  could  for  themfelves,  and  of  courfe  to  form 
a jundion  with  the  invading  army. 

It  might  be  wifhed  for  the  credit  of  human  na- 
ture, that  your  conducl  could  be  aferibed  to  fome 
principle  Ihort  of  fyllematic  treachery.  But  is 
there  a fingle  circumllance  to  turn  the  fcale  of 
opinion  even  thus  much  in  your  favour  ? Is  there 
in  the  language  you  have  ufed,  one^  trait  of  can- 
dour. 
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dour,  or  the  flighteft  mark  of  honeft  though 
mifguided  minds  ? Is  it  not  on  the  contrary  a 
clumly  effort  of  diflimulation,  deteflable  for  its 
. intention  and  contemptible  for  its  execution  ? 

You  have  afferted  that  a determination 
firmly  manifefted  on  the  part  of  Govern- 
ment,”  to  gratify  the  popular  defire  would 
conciliate  the  affe6lion  of  the  people  whofe 
wifh  is  Reform  alone In  your  mouths  what 
is  this  but  the  vileft  prevarication ; a defpica- 
ble  playing  on  the  word  Reform^  which  from  its 
loofenefs  of  meaning  may  be  applied  to  any  thing 
from  an  06lennial  Bill  up  to  an  abfolute  Demo* 
cracy  ? You  know  in  your  hearts  that  nothing 
confiftent  with  the  exijience  of  the  Conflitution' 
would  conciliate  you.  As  United  Irifhmen  you 
Hand  pledged  not  to  reft  fatisfied  with  any  thing 
Ihort  of  annual  eleEiions^  every  man  a voter y and 
every  man  capable  of  being  elected.  You  may  call 
this  Reform  if  you  will ; but  you  would  be  amongft 
the  firft  fools  in  the  Univerfe  if  you  were  not 
aware  that  a ftab  through  the  heart  could  not  be 
riibre  fatal  to  a living  animal,  than  fuch  a reforjyi 
would  be  to  the  prefent  Conflitution.  And  we 
fhouldbe  ftill  greater  fools,  if  after  reading  your 
various  publications  we  did  not  fee,  that  your 
certainty  of  its  being  thus  fatal  to  the  Conflitution 
is  the  foie  caufe  of  your  unabating  eagernefs  in 
purfiling  it. 


s 
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On  the  late  occafion  however,  you  did  not 
deem  it  to  your  purpofe  to  go  beyond  an  indire(9: 
intimation  of  Reform.  You 

wifhed  to  make  as  large  a mufter  as  you  could  j 
and  you  were  aware  that  fome  would  join  you  in 
a general  wilh,  who  were  not  yet  fufficiently  en- 
lightened to  adopt  your  particular  definition. 

But  do  you  fuppofe  that  any  who  are  acquaint- 
ed with  your  practices  will  not  fee  through  this 
defpicable  artifice  ? Will  you  perfuade  us  that  you 
have  had  no  hand  in  publilhing,  and  difperfing 
amongfl:  your  fraternity,  thofe  books  of  Democra- 
tick  Songs*,  which  inculcate  by  every  mode  of 
addrefs  to  the  imagination  and  the  palTions,  that 
hereditary  legiflators  (fuch  as  our  King  and  Houfe 
of  Peers)  are  hereditary  abfurdities  and  curfes ; 
that  the  happinefs  of  mankind  depends  on  the  abo- 
lition of  kings,  and  priefi:s,.and  thrones,  and  titles  ; 
that  the  French  are  the  great  benefadlors  of  the 
human  race ; and  that  from  their  affiftance  alone. 
Liberty,  and  the  reftoration  of  the  Rights  of  Man 
are  to  be  expedled  I I ftate  nothing  from  hear- 
fay;  I have  had  the  execrable  volumes  in  my 
hands,  and  faw  in  fome  of  them  with  honeft  in- 
dignation, talents  which  might  have  been  ufefully 
employed,  proftituted  to  the  moft  infernal  pur- 
pofes.  Is  there  one  of  you  who  does  not  know 
the  books  I allude  to  ? What  then  miifl  be  your 

hardened 


* Paddy* f Refource.^ Hhe  Ir'tjh  Harp  tuned  to  Liberty:.  & e. 
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hardened  effrontery,  after  having  as  you  hoped 
fufHciently  poffeffed  your  own  fworn  affociates 
with  your  real  principles,  to  attempt,  by  merely 
flipping  them  afide  like  a dark  lantern  under  an 
affaffm’s  cloke,  and  putting  on  the  mafk  of  ambi- 
guity, to  pafs  yourfelves  off  for  moderate  re- 
formifls  and  friends  to  the  Conffitution  ! 

Will  you  dare  to  difown  die  publications  I re- 
fer to,  and  call  for  thofe  dired  proofs  of  their 
being  yours  which  your  fiibtlety  has  made  it  im- 
pradicable  to  obtain  ? Then  I take  you  on  the 
ground  of  an  avowed  declaration,  in  which,  at  a 
moment  when  the  phrenzy  of  your  zeal  over- 
powered your  difcretion  you  difclofed  to  us  the 
whole  extent  of  your  views.  It  deeply  concerns 
all  who  have  not  a tafte  for  rapine  and  maffacre 
to  pay  attention  to  this,  for  never  before  was  the 
real  objed  of  fuch  difturbers  of  fociety  as  your- 
felves fo  exquilitely  developed.  In  fourwords"" 
fay  you,  lies  all  our  power,  iiniverjai  emanci- 
Ration  and  reprefentative  kgijlature,  and  yet  we 
are  affured,  that  on  the  pivot  of  this  principle, 
a Convention^  iefs,  a Society^  lefs  flill,  a single 
MAN,  would  be  able  drft  to  move,  and  then 
to  raife  the  World  V* 

The  expreffions  fcarcely  require  a ’comment. 
They  fhew  at  once  both  your  objed  and  your 
motives  with  a flrength,  which  no  colouring 
s 2 could 
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could  heighten.  Your  wifh  is,  that  the  majority 
told  by  the  head  fhould  eled  the  legiflature,  in 
fuch  a manner  as  to  fecure  a conftant,  inevitable, 
popular  controul.  And  you  defire  this,  becaufe 
you  think,  that  if  the  populace  could  only  con- 
troul the  legiflature,  you  would  be  fure  of  leading 
the  populace,  and  of  courfe  be  poffelTed  of  unli- 
mited political  power.  Such,  if  we  can  give 
credit  to  your  own  words,  is  the  fecret  fpring  of 
your  pretended  patriotifm.  On  the  pivot  of 
this  principle”  you  fay,  (that  is  by  means  of 
your  plan  of  reform^')  a Convention’'  (the  thing, 
were  you  once  in  power  you  could  call  at  any 
time,)  lefs,  a Society”  (yourfelves  the  thing 
you  adually  are)  lefs  ftill,  a fingle  man”  (any 
adive  citizen  who  might  happen  to  catch  the  ear 
of  the  mob  ; the  gloomy  fpirit  whofe  pen  was 
ufed  on  the  occafion  doubtlefs  had  himfelf  in 
view,)  would  be  able  firft  to  move  and  then  to 
raife  the  world ;”  i.  e.  in  the  lowed  fenfe  of  the 
words,  might  do  whatever  you,  or  any  of  you  who 
ruled  for  the  hour  might  wifh,  with  law  or  go- 
vernment, with  perfons  or  property,  with  indi- 
viduals or  the  community. 

This  is  not  Republicanifm  5 it  is  not  mere 
Democracy ; but  it  is  the  high  delirium  of  the 
very  fever  of  Anarchy.  It  is  what  thofe  difgra- 
ces  of  human  nature,  Chahot,  Danton^  Mar  at , 
or  the  wretch  Rohefpierre  himfelf^  never  had 

the 
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the  audacity  to  utter.  It  is  a deliberate  prefer- 
ence of  the  greateft  curfe  that  can  befal  fociety, 
for  the  fake  of  its  moft  deplorable  confequences. 

Good  God ! what  the  originators  of  French 
democracy  now  look  back  upon  with  horror, 
you,  from  the  very  lull  of  power,  the  devil-like 
ambition  of  ruling  in  hell  rather  than  obeying  in 
Heaven,  have  looked  forward  to  with  rapturous 
delight ! In  portraying  the  vifions  of  your  per- 
turbed fancy,  you  have  even  marked  the  progrefs 
which  the  revolutionary  Demon  traced  for  his 
blood-ftained  Bacchanals,  in  that  devoted  coun- 
try, amid  the  ruins  of  human  happinefs.  There 

a Convention''  put  down  the  monarchy  and  the 
conflitution ; 2i  Society"  (the  Jacobin  club)  rofe 
above  the  convention ; and  laft  a fingle  man" 
ruled  the  Jacobins,  the  Convention,  the  Nation. 
And  all  on  the  pivot”  of  your  very  “ princi- 
ple” Univerjal  Eyn  an  citation  and  Reprefen  tative 
Legijlature ; a principle  which  France  even  alrea- 
dy, with  her  eyes  but  half  open  from  her  fangui- 
nary  debauch,  has  renounced  and  reprobated  as 
her  peft  and  her  difgrace.* 

With  fuch  a bewitching  profpedl:  In  your  view ; 
frantic  already  with  the  certainty  that  by  the 
completion  of  your  plan,  each  of  you  would  be 

forthwith 

\ 

* See  the  Speech  of  Boijfy  D'Anglas^  on  reporting  from  the  Com- 
• mittee  appointed  to  form  the  Conftitution  of  i795. 
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forthwith  transformed  into  a political  Archimedes^ 
«noving  even  the  world  at  your  will,  by  the  om- 
nipotence of  your  machinery,  who  could  wonder  / 
that  you  Ihould  rage  and  chafe  at  the  checks 
which  the  Legiflature  has  placed  in  your  way  ? It 
was  not  more  extraordinary  that  you  fliould  go 
mad  at  the  Convention  ad,  the  Gunpowder  ad, 
the  Infurredion  ad,  and  thofe  other  ads  which 
never  would  have  been  thought  of  but  for  Tou^ 
than  that  a murderer  Ihould  rage  at  being  de- 
prived of  his  dagger  at  the  inftant  when  he  hoped 
to  perpetrate  an  alTafTination. 

But  whatever  hopes  you  may  have  had  from 
the  calamities  of  your  country.  Providence  has 
for  the  prefent  defeated  them.  Would  to  God 
you  could  yet  avail  yourfelves  of  this  opportu- 
nity for  rehedion  ! But  if  this  be  impoflible,  if 
you  are  loft  to  every  feeling  ofjuftice,  humanity, 
and  common  fenfe,  then  I fay  it  is  the  inftant  du- 
ty of  every  man  in  the  community  to  exert  him- 
felf  for  his  own,  his  family’s  and  his  country’s 
fafety.  Your  combination  muft  be  put  down, 
or  the  country  is  undone.  To  keep  terms  with 
you,  to  hefitate  in  fpeaking  of  you  as  your  enor- 
mities deferve,  or  in  counterading  you  by  the 
moft  open  and  decifive  oppofition,  would  be  a 
degree  of  bafenefs  little  ftiort  of  your  own. 

Gracious  Heaven  ! To  what  a ftate  have  you 
already  brought  this  once  peaceful  province  ! 

Like 
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Like  the  firft  deceiver  of  man  you  have  (lolcn 
into  the  retreats  of  innocence  and  tranquillity, 
and  changed  them  by  your  peftilent  fuggeftion$ 
into  fcenes  of  turbulence  and  guilt.  You  have 
robbed  the  poor  of  their  own  peculiar  boon  from 
heaven,  quiet  unambitious  refignation,  and  have 
infufed  into  their  fimple  bofoms  the  hell  that 
rages  in  your  own.  Till  your  accurfed  fociety 
cxifted,  there  was  no  midnight  terror,  no  wanton 
cruelty.  The  wealthy  farmer  went  to  his  repofe, 
and  the  benighted  traveller  purfued  his  way,  un- 
fufpedling  and  unarmed.  But  fince  your  difaf- 
trous  rife,  I appeal  to  any  man  who  knows  the 
country,  whether  there  have  not  been  more 
houfe-breakings  and  houfe-burnings,  and  more 
attacks  upon  perfon  and  property  than  occurred 
for  an  hundred  years  before  ? And  I afk  farther, 
where  ever  you  have  fpread,  have  not  violence 
and  outrage,  nightly  plottings,  and  dark  threat- 
enings  been  your  uniform  attendants  ? If  fuch  be 
the  firft  fruits  of  your  labours,  what  mufl  be  the 
fulnefs  of  your  infernal  harvefl  ? 

Curfes  and  difgraces  to  fociety  that  you  are, 
ihall  you  ftill  be  fuffered  to  go  on  ? Your  overt 
adts  may  and  muft  be  curbed  by  the  iron  hand  of 
the  law,  but  the  fource  of  the  evil,  the  principles 
you  have  propagated,  can  only  be  fubdued  by 
the  energy  of  general  execration.  Fitted  as  they 
are  to  flatter  and  to  feed  depravity,  congenial 

with 
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with  every  view  and  hope  in  which  the  ruffian  of 
whatever  defeription  loves  to  indulge,  fo  far  as 
profligacy  extends,  they  will  not  fail  to  attradt 
votaries  j and  the  foie  remedy  mufl:  be  a flieady 
adive  counter-union  of  the  wife,  the  refpedtable, 
and  the  virtuous.  And  fhall  this  any  longer  be 
wanting  ? Shall  not  all  who  are  yet  uninfedled 
with  your  contagion,  roufe  themfelves  however 
hitherto  they  may  have  flumbered,  and  unite  as 
one  man  with  Government  and  the  Legiflaturc, 
in  refeuing  their  difhonoured  and  injured  coun- 
try 1 What  Demoflihenes  felt  when  the  Athenian 
ftate  was  on  the  brink  of  being  betrayed  by  its 
own  unnatural  fons,  is  what  every  good  man 
ought  to  feel  towards  you,  I quote  the  paflTage 
at  large,  that  it  may  be  feen  from  the  ftriking 
coincidence,  that  the  worfl:  traitors  of  antiquity 
were  to  the  very  letter,  of  the  fame  cafl:  and  cha- 
rader  with  yourfelves. 

“ I was  never  known”  fays  that  illuflrious 
orator  to  march  through  the  city  with  a face 
of  joy  and  exultation  at  the  fuccefs  of  a foreign 
power.  I was  never  known  to  receive  the 
“ fucceflTes  of  my  own  country  with  tremblings,, 
with  fighings,  with  eyes  bending  to  the  earth, 
like  thoje  impious  men,  who  are  the  defamers 
of  the  ftate,  as  if  by  fuch  conducb  they  were 
not  the  defamers  of  themfelves,  who  look 
abroad,  and  when  a foreign  Potentate  hath 

eftablifhed 
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eftablifhed  his  power  on  the  calamities  of  their 
country,  applaud  the  event,  and  tell  us  we 
jfhould  take  every  means  to  perpetuate  that 
power. 

Hear  me  over-ruling  heaven,  (he  goes  on) 
and  let  not  thele  their  delires  be  ratified  above. 
Infufe  a better  fpirit  into  thefe  men ; infpire 
even  their  minds  with  purer  fentiments,  this  is 
my  firft  prayer.  Or,  if  their  natures  are  not 
to  be  reformed,  purfue  them  even  to  dellruc- 
tion.  But  to  us  difplay  your  goodnefs,  in  a 
fpeedy  deliverance  from  impending  evils,  and 
in  all  the  blefTings  of  protecffion  and  tranquil- 

* Demilunes  on  the  Crown— concluding  words  of  the  Oration. 
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ON  THE 

FIRST  PRINTED  PROPOSAL 

FOR  THE 

IRISH  UNION. 


How  now  you  fecrei^  blacky  and  midnight  fiends 
What  is’t  you  do  ? 

A DEED  WITHOUT  A NAME  ! 


May  28th,  1797. 

jA.FTER  the  ftatements  contained  in  the  late 
Reports  of  the  Committees  of  both  Houfes  of 
Parliament^  it  may,  at  firil  view  appear  unnc- 
ceflary  to  call  the  attention  of  the  publick  to  any 
new  remarks  on  the  treafon  of  the  United  Irijh^- 
men.  There  is  however  one  point  upon  which 
it  may  not  be  impoflible  to  throw  fome  additi- 
onal light;  I mean,  the  precife  intention  with 
which  that  Society  was  originally  formed. 

On 

* The  Reports  here  alluded  to,  were  thofe  made  in  the  laft  Scfllon 
of  the  late  Parliament. 
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On  this  head,  the  letter  of  neohald  Wolfe 
Tone,  inferted  in  the  Report  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Commons,  affords  the  mod  ftriking,  and 
to  minds  not  warped  by  prejudice,  the  mod  con- 
clufive  evidence.  But  there  is  another  impor- 
tant document  which  does  not  appear  to  have 
come  before  the  Committee,  and  which  is,  if 
poffible,  dill  more  demondrative  of  the  primary 
defign  of  the  Irish  Union. 

To  Tone's  letter  it  might  perhaps  be  objected, 
that  being  not  intended  for  publication,  but 
merely  to  be  communicated  to  a few  confidential 
friends,  it  fhews  the  fentiments  of  a private  per- 
fon,  rather  than  evinces  the  principles  upon 
which  the  fociety  of  United  Irijhmen  was  ad:u- 
ally  founded.  But  the  paper  to  which  I refer 
comes  forward  under  different  circumdances. 
It  is  not  the  mere  correfpondence  of  an  indivi- 
dual with  a junto  of  his  political  intimates ; it  is 
a mod  elaborate  memoir,  compofed  with  every 
aid  of  fancy  and  every  artifice  of  language,  for 
the  exprefs  purpofe  of  circulation.  It  is,  in  a 
word,  a complete,  well  digeded  datement  of  the 
principles  and  views  of  the  intended  inditution  , 
drawn  up  not  only  for  the  information  of  thofe 
who  were  already  friendly  to  fuch  a defign,  but 
in  fuch  a manner  as  infallibly  to  recommend  it  to 
all  the  perturbed  and  profligate  fpirits  in  the 
community. 
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Tlie  date  of  this  memoir*^  feems  to  be  near- 
ly the  fame  with  that  of  T!one\  letter.  It  appear- 
ed in  Dublin,  in  the  month  of  June,  1791,  was 
clofely  printed  on  a quarto  flieet,  (of  which  it  oc- 
cupied nearly  three  pages  and  an  half,)  and  was 
handed  about  in  the  form  of  a circular  letter, 
with  indefatigable  afliduity.  Its  peculiar  ftile, 
marked  throughout  with  that  turbulent  and 
gloomy  -rhetorick  which  had  diftinguifhed  the 
well-known  Helot's  Letters^  made  it  fcarcely 
poflible  to  doubt,  that  the  fame  hand  which 
had  formerly  been  bufied  in  ftimulating  the 
Ulfter  Volunteers,  was  now  employed  to  diffufe 
through  the  kingdom  at  large,  a better  concoct- 
ed and  far  more  deadly  poifon. 

I cannot  help  requefting  my  readers  to  give 
clofe  attention  to  the  quotations  which  I fhall 
make  from  this  extraordinary  compofition. 
They  will  be  found  to  illuilrate  the  primary  idea 
and  fpirit  of  the  Irijh  Union  with  a clearnefs,  of 
which  all  expreffions  but  thofe  of  the  memoir  it- 
felf  would  fall  infinitely  fhort ; and  I hefitate  not 
to  add  that  they  will  enable  every  man  of  com- 
mon underftanding  to  determine  at  once,  whe- 
ther the  firft  defign  of  the  inftitution  was  limited 
to  a temperate  reform  of  abufes,  or  whether  on 
the  contrary  it  did  not  imply  as  defperate  a fyf- 
tem  of  Revolutionary  ^reajon  as  ever  was  fug- 
gefted  by  profligate  ingenuity. 

It 


* This  paper  has  been  iafetted  in  the  Appendix  of  the  late  Re- 
port of  the  Commons  of  which  it  forms  the  third  number. 
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It  begins  thus  : It  is  propofed,  that  at  this 
jundure  a fociety  fhould  be  inftituted,  having 
much  of  the  Jecrecy  and  fomewhat  of  the  cere- 
monial  attached  to  Freemajonry  j with  fo  much 
Jecrecy  as  may  communicate  curiofity^  uncer- 
tainty  zxA  expEiation  to  the  minds  of  furround- 
ing  men ; with  fo  much  imprejfive  and  affecting 
ceremony  in  all  its  internal  oeconomy,  as  with- 
out  impeding  real  bufinefs  may  ftrike  the  foul 
through  the  fenfes,  and  addreffing  the  whole 
“ man,  may  animate  his  philofophy  by  the  ener- 
gy  of  his  paffions. 

Secrecy  is  expedient  and  necejfary : It  will 
make  the  band  of  union  more  coheftve^  and  the 
fpirit  of  that  union  more  ardent  and  more  con^ 
“ denjed.  It  will  invclope  this  denfe  jiame  v/ith  a 
“ cloud  of  GLOOMY  AMBIGUITY,  that  will  both 
facilitate  its  own  agency^  and  at  the  fame  time 
confound  and  terrify  its  enemies  by  their  igno- 
ranee  of  the  defign,  the  extent^  the  dire^lioHy 
and  the  confequences : It  will  throw  a veil  over 
thofe  individuals  whofe  profeffional  prudence 
might  make  them  wifh  to  lie  concealed  until  a 
manifeftation  of  thcmfelves  become  ahfolutely 
necejfary 

Now 

* The  refcmbiance  between  this  plan  for  the  Irijh  Union^  and 
Wet/haupt's  projen:  of  the  German  Union  is  fo  clofe  as  alinoft  to  pre- 
clude the  poflibility  of  its  arifing  from  mere  coincidence.  Let  the 
reader  compare  the  above  c^uotations  with  the  following  pafTages 

from 
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Now,  let  it  be  confidered,  that  when  this  plan 
was  fuggefted,  thofe  fuppofed  obftacles  to  poli- 
tical exertion,  which  have  been  fmce  fo  often  ad- 
duced by  the  malecontents  as  apologies  for  their 
enormities,  did  not  exift,  nor  were  even  in  con- 
templation. There  was  no  Convention  A6t,  no 
Infurredtion  Adf,  no  treafonable  Correfpondence 
Add,  every  mode  of  communication  was  open, 
the  war  had  not  commenced,  nor  was  the  public 
mind  agitated  by  any  alarm.  In  thefe  circum- 
ftances,  (in  which  there  was  not  merely  a liberty, 
but  an  abfolute  licentioufnefs  of  fcope,  both  for 
difcuflion  and  co-operation)  can  it  for  a moment 
be  fuppofed  that  men  who  only  wifhed  to  effect 
a temperate  Reform  in  Parliament  would  have 
adopted  gloomy^  impenetrable  Jecrecy  as  the  firfl: 

feature 

from  Wtijhat<pt\  own  arcount  of  his  fcheme  as  quoted  by  Robinfon, 
His  words  are  as  follow:  ‘ The  flighteft  obfcrvation  fliows  that 

* nothing  will  fo  much  contribute  to  increafe  the  zeal  of  the 
‘ members  as  fecret  union.  We  fee  with  what  keenncfsand  zeal  the 
‘ frivolous  buhnefs  of  Free  Mafonry  is  conduced,  by  perfons  knit 

* together  by  the  fecrecy.of  their  union.  It  is  needlefs  to  enquire 

* into  the  caufes  of  this  zeal  which  fecrecy  produces.  It  is  an  univer- 

* fal  fa£t,  confirmed  by  the  hilloiy  of  every  age.  Let  this  circiun- 

* fiance  of  our  confiitution  therefore  be  directed  to  this  noble  purpofe, 

‘ and  then  all  the  objeftions  urged  againft  it  by  jealous  tyranny  and 

* affrighted  fuperfiition  will  vanilh. — Rubi/bn  s Proofs  Page  115.  Irilh 
‘ Edition.’ 

In  another  place  IVetJhaupt  fpeaks  thus : ‘ The  order  wilhcs  to  be  fe- 

* ciet,  and  to  work  in  filence  ; for  thus  it  is  better  fecured  from  the 
‘ opprellion  of  the  ruling  powers,  and  becaufe  this  fecrecy  gives  a 

* greater  zeft  to  the  whole.— Proofs  Page  132.’ 
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feature  of  their  defign  ? Was  It  in  human  nature, 
thus  deliberately  to  prefer  cowardly  ambiguity  to 
manly  candour^  if  it  had  not  been  felt  that  there 
was  an  indifpenfable  necelTity  for  fuch  a proce- 
dure ? And  whence  could  the  idea  of  fuch  a ne- 
cefUty  have  arifen  but  from  the  confeioufnefs  of 
a purpofe  which  would  not  bear  to  be  difcloled  ? 
It  is  not  lefs  the  refult  of  uniform  experience, 
than  it  is  the  maxim  of  divine  wifdom,  that 
men  love  darknejs  rather  than  lights  becausi: 

THEIR  DEEDS  ARE  EVIL.'' 

The  laws  of  nature  have  eflabllfhed  an  affinity 
between  ends  and  means,  which  vice  cannot,  and 
wifdom  would  not  with  to  deftroy.  We  might  as 
well  conceive  the  excellent  Howard  going  forth 
on  his  miffion  of  charity,  covered  with  the  maflv, 
and  armed  with  the  dagger  of  an  affaflin,  as  fup- 
pofe  that  a fcciety,  a6luated  by  pure  benevolence, 
and  aiming  at  rational  improvement  whether 
civil  or  political,  would  have  thought  of  carrying 
its  point  by  affe6ling  gloomy  ambiguity,  by  excit- 
ing uncertainty  and  expe^ation  in  the  minds  of 
furrounding  men,  or  by  confounding  and  ter- 
rifying even  its  fuppofed  enemies,  by  their  ig- 
norance  of  the  defign,  the  extent,  the  direction, 
and  the  confequences.  Even  the  revolutionary 
Godwin  aflcs,  “ Why  fpread  a refllefs  commoti- 
“ on  over  the  face  of  a nation,  which  may  lead 

to  the  moft  deftru^live  confequences  ? Why 

feek 
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feck  to  beflow  upon  trutli  a weight  not  its 

own  ?’'*  It  is  only  a foul  and  villainous  end 
that  could  be  attained  by  fuch  expedients ; they 
are  inftruments  which  have  their  fpecific  ufes  legi- 
bly engraven  on  them ; the  choice  of  them,  alone, 
were  there  no  other  evidence,  would  prove,  that 
fyftematized  injurre^lion  and  revolutionary  dejpo- 
tijm  were,  from  the  firft  moment,  the  objecfls  of 
the  undertaking. 

And  for  fuch  objecfts,  they  were  well  chofen 
expedients.  A Cataline  or  a Cajar  Borgia  could 
have  fuggefted  none  better.  The  idea  of  a fecret 
fraternity,  fo  formed  as  to  proceed  by  lilent  and 
imperceptible,  but  at  the  fame  time,  infallibly 
advancing  flieps  through  the  great  mafs  of  the 
lower  claffes,  and  fo  fhrouded  in  midnight  dark- 
nefs  as  to  evade  law,  elude  counteraction,  and 
even  defy  computation,  was  itfelf  a mafter-piecc 
of  revolutionary  ingenuity.  But  the  additional 
provifion,  that  this  fraternity  Ihould  not  only  aCt 
as  an  engine  for  fpreading  terror  and  confufion 
over  the  public  mind  without^  but  fhould  itfelf, 
by  means  of  an  high-raifed  enthufiafm,  the  effeCt 
of  excited  pafTions  and  affeCting  ceremonies,'’ 
be  kept  in  a ftate  of  devotcdnefs,  at  once  the  mod 
implicit  and  the  moft  aClive,  to  its  own  leaders 
'within,  implied  fuch  a refinement  of  defpotifm, 
over  mind  as  well  as  body,  over  friend  as  well  as 

enemy^ 

* Enquiry  into  Political  Jufticc,  Vol.  i.  Book  4.  Chap.  2.  Sec,  3* 
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enemy ^ fuch  an  exquifite  conjundion  of  the  word 
features  of prieftcraft^  with  the  worft  weapons  of 
tyranny^  as  can  be  inftanced  perhaps  but  in  one 
other  cafe  within  the  annals  of  the  world. 

The  Reader  will  perhaps,  himfelf,  think  of  the 
cafe  I allude  to,  that  of  the  well  known  Nation 
of  Aflaflins  j between  whofe  policy  and  that  of  the 
United  Irifhmen  there  feems  to  be  but  this  ma- 
terial point  of  difference,  that  the  former  obey- 
ed a fingle  chief  inftead  of  a junto  of  leaders.  In 
other  refpedls  the  refemblance  appears  fo  clofe, 
(efpecially  fince  we  have  feen  the  plan  of  the 
United  Irifhmen  developing  itfelf  into  adlual 
pradlice)  that  the  one  inftitution  might  almoft  be 
confidered  as  a ftudied  imitation  of  the  other. 

The  tribe  of  Affaffins  were  at  their  height  of 
power  about  the  thirteenth  century,  ’ and  are 
much  fpoken  of  by  thofe  writers  who  have  given 
the  hiftory  of  the  Criifades.  Their  Sovereign, ' 
who  refided  in  the  faftneffes  of  Mount  Lebanon, 
and  from  that  circiimftance  was  generally  deno- 
minated the  Old  Man  of  the  Mountain:,  was  raifed 
to  that  dignity  by  the  majority  of  the  votes  of  his 
fubjeds.  Being  unable,”  we  are  told,  to 
defend  his  nation  again!!  his  powerful  neigh- 
bours  by  open  force,  he  adopted  a more  effec- 
tual  expedient  for  revenging,  if  not  averting 
their  attacks:' He  acquired  fuch  an  af Cendant 
u over 
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over  his  fanatical  Juhje^lSy  that  they  paid  thcr 
moft  implicit  deference  to  his  commands,  efteem- 
ed  ajfaffination  meritorious,  and  believed  that 
by  his  orders  the  moft  /hocking  villainies  were 
confecrated  info  heroic  virtues.  It  was  the  cuf- 
tom  of  this  Prince^  when  he  imagined  himfelf 
injured,  to  difpatch  fecretly  fome  of  his  fubjedls 
againft  the  aggreffors  ; and  no  precaution  was 
fufficient  to  fecure  them  from  thefefuhtle  and  de- 
termined  ruffians.  When  feized  and  put  to  the 
fevered  tortures,  they  triumphed  amidd  their 
agonies,  and  rejoiced  that  they  had  been  def- 
tined  by  heaven  to  differ  in  fo  juft  and  merito^ 
rious  a caufe.  From  them  the  term  ajfaffin  has 
paffed  into  mod  European  languages.”* 

We  ought  perhaps  to  hope  that  when  the 
United  Iriftnnen  adopted  fo  much  of  the  fpirit  of 
this  fydem,  they  did  not  deliberately  accede  to 
all  the  enormities  of  its  pradice.  The  Old  Man 
.of  the  Mountain,  himfelf,  only  had  recourfe  to 
thefe  when  milder  expedients  were  unavailing. 
He  piqued  himfelf,”  lays  Hume,  on  never 
‘‘  beginning  any  offence,  and  had  his  regular  for- 
malitics  in  requiring  atonement.”  It  was  not' 
until  all  fuch  overtures  were  rejeded,  that  he  if- 
died  his  lad  fatal  orders.  Pofflbly  the  United  Irifh- 
men  alfo,  at  lead  fuch  of  them  as  were  under  the 
^ influence 

* See  Vertot’s  Knights  of  Malt?}  Vol.  I.  and  Hume’s  Hiftory  of 
£naland,  Vol.  U.  K.  Richard  I. 
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influence  of  prof ejfional  prudence might  have 
wifhed  to  efFe6l  their  purpofe  by  lefs'  defpe- 
rate  methods.  They  might  have  flattered  them- 
felves  that  by  the  dark  and  filent  progrefs  of  their 
union,  they  would  at  length  become  completely 
irrefiftible ; and  be  able  at  the  moment  of  ma- 
nifeftation/'  to  rife  with  the  equable  force  of  a 
vafl:  fpring  tide,  rather  than  burfl:  out  with  the  vi- 
olence of  a catarad.  But  be  that  as  it  may,  the 
difeipline  of  the  inflitution  provided  for  other 
contingencies ; the  enthufiafm  it  infpired  was 
formed,  and  the  event  has  fhewn  it  to  be  fitted, 
for  the  moft  horrible  extremities ; nor  could  we 
fuppofe  for  a moment  that  men  who  in  the  cool- 
nefs  of  theoretic  reafoning  reckoned  fo  much 
upon  the  influence  of  confufion  and  terror^  would 
fufFer  themfelves,  in  the  warmth  of  pradice,  to  be 
embarrafled  by  an  over-fcrupulous  humanity. 

1 have  mentioned  but  one  point  of  difference 
between  the  tribe  of  afTafTins  and  the  United Irtjh- 
7nen ; but  there  feems  to  be  another,  not  lefs  ne- 
ceffary  to  be  ftated,  Amongfl:  the  former  no  to- 
leration w^as  afforded  to  cunning  without  cou- 
rage. It  was  indifpenfable  that  each  of  their  fo- 
ciety  fhould  be  bloody,  bold  and  refolute.  Not 
fo  amongfl  the  U/ilted  Irijhmen ; in  their  plan 
there  is  an  exprefsly  oppofite  provifion.  Se- 
crecy,” fay  they,  is  expedient,”  for  this  amongfl 
u 2 Other 
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other  reafons,  becaufe  it  will  throw  a veil  over 
thofe  individuals  whofe  profeflional  prudence 
might  make  them  wifli  to  lie  concealed.”  It 
was  not  merely  the  principle  of  felf-prefer- 
vation  which  appears  to  have  fuggefted  this. 
With  that  mifchievous  infight  into  all  the 
windings  of  human  depravity  which  marks 
their  whole  plan,  they  feem  to  have  concluded, 
that  the  lharpeft  and  moft  efficient  fubtlety  was 
for  the  moft  part  accompanied  by  the  bafeft  pufil- 
lanimity ; and  dark  intrigue  being  their  ffieet- 
anchor,  it  was  expedient  and  necejfary  to  indulge 
cowardice,  that  they  might  attach  ufeful  villainy. 
But  at  all  events  what  a temper  of  mind  does  the 
fentiment  manifeft  ? Could  the  depths  of  Hell 
furniffi  any  thing  more  revolting  to  juftice,  ho- 
nour or  humanity,  than  that  men  thus  delibe- 
rately engaging  in  a confpiracy  pregnant  with 
every  form  of  mifery  to  thoufands  of  their  fellow 
mortals,  fhould  at  the  fame  moment  be  calculat- 
ing, how,  in  effedling  this  infernal  projeft,  they 
fhould  fecure  themfelves,  not  againft  the  gibbet 
or  the  axe,  not  againft  baniffiment  or  imprifon- 
ment,  or  the  leaft  of  thofe  calamities  v/hich  they 
were  preparing  for  fo  many  unconfeious  vi6lims, 
but  (hear  it  gracious  Heaven  !)  againft  any  dj- 
minution  of  professional  emolument  I 


ESSAY 


ESSAY  XVII. 


THE  SAME  SUBJECT  CONTINUED. 


**  All  Combinations  and  AJfociations,  under  whatever  plaufible  cha- 
racter, with  the  real  dejtgn  to  dircSiy  controuly  counteraSi  or  aice  the 
regular  deliberation  and  aCtion  of  the  conflituted  authorities,  are 
deftruCtive  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  Government;  they 
ferve  to  organize  faCtion,  to  give  it  an  artificial  and  extraordinary 
force,  to  put  in  the  place  of  the  delegated  will  of  the  Nation,  the 
will  of  a party,  often  a fmall  but  artful  and  enterf,rlzing  minority 
of  the  Community." 

• Washington's  Farewell  Addrefs, 


June  i,  1797. 

I T is  not  merely  from  the  fpirit  which  the 
United  Iriflomen  breathed  at  their  firft  formation, 
nor  even  from  the  means  they  adopted,  flriking 
and  conclufive  as  thefe  evidences  are,  that  I infer 
their  original  T^reajon.  By  an  unaccountable  de- 
reliftion  of  that  very  Jecrecy  which  was  fo  ear- 
neftly  inculcated  as  a matter  of  indifpenfable  ob- 
fervance,  this  fame  paper  has  opened  to  us,  not 
only  the  defign.,  but  the  extent  of  the  fcheme,  and 
has  enabled  us  to  judge  as  fully  of  the  ends  aimed 
at,  as  of  the  means  to  be  employed. 

We  are  told,  in  words  which  ought  to  have 
Ixen  felt  at  the  time,  as  an  alarm-hell  to  the  num- 
bering 


t)ering  vigilance  of  the  country,  that  the  gene- 
ral  aim  of  the  Society  Ihould  be,  to  make  the 
light  of  philanthropy  (a  pak  and  ineffectual 
light)  converge,  and  by  converging,  kindle 
into  ardent,  energic,  enthufiafiic  love  for  Ire- 
land ; that  'genuine  unadulterated  enthufiafm 
which  defcends  from  a luminous  head  to  a 
burning  heart,  and  impels  the  fpirit  of  man  to 
exertions  greatly  good,  or  unequivocally  great. 
For  this  Society  is  not  to  reft  Jatisfied  in  draw- 
ing  SPECULATIVE  Flans  of  Reform  and  Im- 
provement,  but  to  be  practically  busied 
in  their  accompli  foment.  Were  the  hand  of 
Locke  to  hold  from  Heaven  a fcheme  of  Go^- 
vernment,  moft  perfectly  adapted  to  the  nature 
and  capabilities  of  the  Irifo  Nation,  it  would 
drop  to  the  ground  a mere  founding  fcroll, 
was  there  no  other  means  of  giving  it  efFedt, 
“ than  its  own  intrinfic  excellence. 

This  Society,”  they  go  on,  is  likely  to  be 
a means  the  moft  powerful  for  the  promotion 
of  a great  end.  What  end  ? The  Rights  of 
Man  in  Ireland  j the  great  eft  happinefs  of  the 
great  eft  number  in  this  I Hand;  the  inherent  and 
indefeafible  claims  of  every  free  Nation  to  rest 
in  this  Nation the  will  and  the  power  to  be 
happy,  to  purfue  the  common  weal  as  an  indL 
vidual  purfues  his  private  welfare,  and  to 
STAND  IN  insulated  INDEPENDANCE  AN 

IMPERATORIAL 
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PERATORiAL  People.  To  gain  a knowledge 
of  the  real  ftate  of  this  heterogeneous  country ; 
to  form  a Jummary  of  the  national  will  and 
" PLEASURE  in  points  moft  inter ejiing  to  national 
happinefs-,  and  when  fuch  a fummary  is  formed, 
to  put  this  DOCTRINE  as  fpeedily  as  may  be 
into  PRACTICE,  will, be  the  purpofe  of  this 
central  Society  or  Lodge,  from  which  other 
Lodges  in  different  towns  will  radiate. 

The  GREATEST  HAPPINESS  of  the  GREAT- 
r.sT  NUMBER.  On  the  rock  of  this  principle 
let  this  Society  reft ; by  this  let  it  judge  and 
‘‘  determine  every  political  queftion^  and  what^ 
ever  is  neceffary  for  this  purpofe,  let  it  not  be 
accounted  hazardous,  but  rather  our  intereft, 
our  duty,  our  glory,  and  our  common  religion, 
“ The  rights  of  Men  are  the  rights  of  God,  and 
to  vindicate  the  one  is  to  maintain  the  other ; 
we  muft  be  free  to  ferve  him  whofe  fervice  is 
perfe<ft  freedom. 

This  is  enthiifiajm ; it  is  fo,  and  who  that 
has  a fpark  of  Hibernicifm  in  his  nature  does 
not  feel  it  kindle  into  a flame  of  generous  en- 
thufiafm  ? Who  that  has  a drop  of  fympathy 
in  his  heart,  when  he  looks  around  him,  and 
fees  how  happiness  is  heaped  up  in  mounds, 
and  how  misery  is  diffujed  and  divided  among ji 
the  MILLION,  does  not  exclaim,  alas  I for 

the 
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the  fuffering  ! and  oh  I for  the  power  to  redrefs 
it  I And  who  is  there,  that  has  enthufiafm, 
fufficient  to  make  an  exclamation,  would  not 
combine  with  others  as  honeft  as  himfelf,  to 
make  the  will  live  in  the  act,  and  to fueea.r 
WE  will  redress  it 

In  this  the  voice  of  men  feeking  constituti- 
onal Reform  ? Is  it  not  on  the  contrary  as  out- 
rageous a denunciation  as  could  be  conveyed  in 
language,  not  only  againft  the  Conftitution  of 
this  Country,  but  againft  the  order  of  fociety  in 
every  Country  ? What  is  that  decifive  expreflion 
oi contempt  for  all  fpeculative  plans  of  Reform,  that 
boaftful  refolution  of  being  bufied  in  accomplijh- 
merit y and  that  emphatic  defpair  pf  fucceeding  in 
%ny  meafure,  however  ufeful  or  fuitable,  without 
fome  other  means  of  giving  it  effed  befides  its 
own  intrinfic  excellence  ? Do  not  thefe  declarati- 
ons alone  amount  to  a determinate  rejedion  of 

every 

♦ ‘ What  is  the  general  obje£l’  fays  IVeifiaupt?  ‘ H'he  happinefs  of 

* the  human  rate.  It  is  not  dilbelTing  to  a generous  mind,  after  con- 

* templating  what  human  nature  is  capable  of,  to  fee  how  little  we 

* enjoy  ? When  we  look  at  this  goodly  world,  and  fee  that  every  man 
‘ may  be  happy,  but  that  the  happinefs  of  one  depends  on  the  con- 

* duA  of  another;  when  we  fee  the  wicked  fo  powerful  and  the  good 

* fo  weak  ; and  that  it  is  in  vain  to  Ifrive  fmgly  and  alone,  againft' 

‘ the  general  current  of  vice  and  oppreflion  ; the  wi!h  naturally  aiifes 

‘ in  the  mind,  that  it  were  poflible  to  form  a durable  combination 

* of  the  moft  worthy  perfons,  who  fhould  work  together  in  removing 

* the  obftacles  to  human  happinefs,  become  terrible  to  the  wicked, 

* and  give  their  aid  to  all  the  good  without  diftindtion.  Would  not 
‘ fuch  an  aflociation  be  a blefling  to  the  world? — Robifonf>  Proofs 
‘ Page  114.* 


every  conftitutional  idea,  and  as  determinate  an 
adoption  of  the  word:  revolutionary  expedients  ? 
What  are  thofe  other  means  ? They  are  none  of 
the  refoiirces  of  reafon,  none  of  the  natural  wea- 
pons of  truth ; thefe  are  all  voted  down  and  dif- 
carded  for  ever  in  that  imperious  decree  on  the 
futility  of  intrinfic  excellence  \ for  theje  are  nothing 
but  intrinfic  excellence  demonftrated,  and  urged 
with  zeal  and  perfeverance.  What  then  are  thofe 
means  ? They  are  intrigue^  cahal^  confpiracyy 
TERROR,  (for  there  is  no  alternative)  and  of 
courfe  every  thing,  however  dreadful,  to  which 
terror  relates,  and  without  which  it  would  be- 
come an  unreal  mockery,  more  contemptible 
than  even  intrinfic  excellence  itfelf. 

And  to  what  end  are  thefe  dark  expedients  to 
be  applied  ? We  are  hot  left  to  colledl  this  from 
ambiguous  hints ; we  are  told  in  what  might  be 
' termed  the  very  language  of  Revolutions,  that  it 
is  to  break  the  tie  which  binds  Ireland  to  the  Bri- 
tifh  Empire,  to  eftablifh  in  this  country  Demo- 
cracy in  its  boldeft  and  broadeft  form,  and  to 
new-model  property,  fo  as  to  effed:  the  wideft 
poflible  diftribution  of  it  amongft  the  populace. 
What  but  the  firft  of  thefe  can  we  underftand, 
by  the  inherent  and  indefeafible  claims  of  every 
‘‘  free  Nation^  being  made  to  reft  in  this  Nation ; 
and  by.  xht  power  to  purfue  the  common  good 
as  an  individual  purfue s his  private  welfare  V* 
X What 
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remedy  lefs  than  Jome  great  convulfion,  which 
may  bring  back  the  Conftitution  to  its  original 
principles,  or  utterly  deftroy  it.  Is  this  opi- 
nion  ftill  truer  with  refpedt  to  this  countiy  ? 
' or  is  it  falfe  ? 

Who  are  the  People  ? 

Can  the  right  of  changing  the  Consti- 
TUTiON  reft  any  where  but  in  the  original  con- 
Jiitutive  power,  the  people. 

Can  the  will  of  the  people  be  known,  but 
by  full  and  fair  convention,  to  be  conftituted 
on  the  plan  which  ftiall  come  recommended  on 
the  moft  POPULAR  authority  ? 

Is  there  any  middle  ftate  between  the  ex- 
tremes  of  Union  with  Britain  and  total  se- 
PAR  AT  I ON,  in  which  the  Rights  of  the  People 
can  he  fully  eftahlifhed  and  reft  in  fecurity  ? 

What  is  the  form  of  Government  that  will 
fecure  to  us  our  rights  with  the  leaf;  expence 
and  the  greateft  benefit  F'* 

By  the  Brotherhood,  are  thefe  queftions 
and  fuch  as  thefe  to  be  determined ; on  this  de- 
termination  are  they  to  form  the  chart  of  their 
conftitution,  which  with  honour  and  good  faith 

they 


they  are  to  fubfcribe,  and  which  is  to  regulate 
their  courfe.” 

r 

It  will  be  feen  at  once  that  almoft  every  one 
of  thefe  pretended  queries  is  fo  put,  as  to  inftrud 
the  political  catechumen  in  the  anfwer  he  is  to 
return  ; that  each  fubfequent  queftion  proceeds 
upon  the  fuppofition  that  the  foregoing  one  has 
been  anfwered  agreeably  to  the  wifh  of  the  pro- 
pofer ; and  that  of  courfe,  though  qiieftions  in  ap- 
pearance, they  are  in  reality  Propofitions,  only 
couched  in  a more  infinuating  form.  In  the 
fi.rfl  two  queftions  the  word  Reform  is  introduc- 
ed; in  the  next  it  is  Renovation^  convulsion, 
DESTRUCTION.  Then  comes  the  right  of  the 
multitude  to  change  the  Conftitution  by  means  of 
a Convention  formed  on  the  bafis  of  mere  popula- 
tion, Next  follows  Separation  from  Great  Bri- 
tain as  eflential  to  the  full  eftablifhment  of  the 
National  Rights ; and  lad  of  all,  the  formation 
of fuch  a Government  as  thefe  fecret,  felf-eleft- 
ed  Reprefentatives  of  the  People  fhall  be  pleafed 
to  appoint.  For  let  it  be  obferved  that  after 
having  alTerted  that  the  Will  of  the  People  can  only 
be  known  by  full  and  fair  Convention^  they  tell 
us  plainly,  (as  they  had  ineffecl;  told  us  before,) 
that  they  mean  to  take  the  leading  fundtions  of 
Legiflation  in  the  firft  inftance  upon  themfelves  ; 
that  it  is  by  them  all  the  great  queftions  are  to 
be  decided  i and  that  confequently  even  a Con- 
vention 
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vention  is  to  be  nothing  but  an  apparatus  for 
giving  a popular  colouring  to  their  defpotic  de- 
terminations. 

The  reader  is  now  in  pofleflion  of  what  may- 
be fairly  confidered  as  the  United  Irilhmen’s 
own  development  of  their  original  defign.  And 
let  it  be  oblerved,  that  it  is  a development 
made,  not  in  the  ferment  of  irritated  zeal,  but 
at  the  moment  when  it  might  be  fuppolcd  their 
paflions  would  be  calmeft  and  their  reafon  leaft 
milled.  Other  fimilar  defigns  have  at  firll  been 
but  rudely  conceived,  and  have  owed  their  af- 
ter-maturity to  experience,  and  not  feldom  to 
accident;  but  this  Minerva  of  the  United  Irilh- 
men  feems  to  have  come  forth  at  once  from  the 
head  that  gendered  it,  complete  in  every  limb 
and  lineament.  The  melancholy  events  which 
have  taken  place  of  late,  imply  no  advance  in 
the  Theory ; they  are  no  more  than  that  theory 
reduced  in  a very  trifling  degree  to  pra5fice.  By 
comparing  bcth^  every  man  may  judge  for  him- 
felf  whether  all  the  enormities  which  we  lament, 
and  all  that  we  can  dread,  were  not  as  much  con- 
tained in  the  jirjl  idea  of  this  alTociation,  as  a 
brood  of  living  vipers,  that  now  hifs  and  Bing, 
were  once  contained  in  the  bowels  of  the  reptilQ^ 
which  produced  them. 


ESSAY 


ESSAY  XVIIL 


THE  SAME  SUBJECT  CONCLUDED. 


“ Towards  the  prefervation  of  your  Government,  it  is  requifite  not 
only  that  you  fteadily  difcountenance  irregular  oppofitions  to  its 
acknowledged  authority,  but  alfo  that  you  refift  with  care  the 
fpirit  of  innovation  upon  its  prineiples,  however  fpecious  the  pre- 
texts : Orve  method  of  aflault  may  be,  to  effe£t  in  the  form  of  the 
conftitution  alterations  which  will  impair  the  energy  of  the  fyftem, 
and  thus  to  undermine  ivhat  cannot  be  direSily  overthroivn.  In  all  the 
changes  to  which  you  are  invited,  remember,  that  facility  int 
changes  upon  the  credit  of  mere  hypothefs  and  opinion^  expofes  to 
perpetual  change,  from  the  endlefs  variety  of  hypothefis  and  opi- 
nion ; and  remember  efpecially,  that  for  the  efficient  management 
of  your  common  interefts,  a Government  of  as  much  vigour  as  is 
confident  with  the  perfeft  fecurity  of  liberty,  is  indirpenfable.’* 
Washington’s  Farewell  Addrefs. 


June.  6,  1797. 

I N the  two  laft  papers  I have  laid  before  my 
readers  the  ftatement  given  by  the  founders  of 
the  Society  of  United  Irifhmen,  of  their  inten- 
tions and  views ; it  only  remains  to  Ihew,  that 
when  their  Society  was  a6tuaily  formed,  no  va- 
riation took  place  in  their  principles,  nor  any 
abatement  in  the  violence  of  their  purpofe. 

It  is  eafy  to  prove  this  by  the  fame  incontefta- 
ble  evidence  of  their  own  declarations.  One  of 

their 


their  earliefl  publications,  after  they  had  announ- 
ced themfelves  as  the  Society  of  United  Iri/hmeny 
was  a Circular  Letter  addreffed  to  two  fimi- 
lar  Societies  in  the  town  of  Belfafl,  and  figned 
by  the  well-known  1'andy  as  their  Secretary. 
In  this  (wherein,  it  is  impolTible  not  to  per- 
ceive the  moll  ftriking  marks  of  that  fame 
pen  which  has  been  already  alluded  to)  the 
whole  fpirit  of  their  firft  Addrefs  is  condenfed 
into  two  or  three  emphatic  fentences  : The 
objed  of  this  inflitution,'*  fay  they,  is,  to 
‘‘  make  a L^nited  Society  of  thfe  Irish  Na- 
TiON — to  make  all  Iri/hmen  Citizens — all 
Citizens  IriPimen.  It  becomes  necelTary  by  a 
union  of  minds  and  a knowledge  of  each  other y 
to  WILL  and  act  as  a Nation.  To  know 
each  other  is  to  know  ourfeheSy  the  weaknejs  of 
onoy  the  ftrength  of  many.  Unimy  therefore, 
is  Power,  it  is  wifdomy  it  muft  be  liberty. 
Our  defign  therefore  \v\  forming  this  Society y is 
to  give  an  example  which,  when  well  follow  edy 
‘‘  muft  COLLECT  the  public  will  and  concen- 
TRATE  the  PUBLIC  FORCE — the  effeSl  of  which 
mujk  be  RAPID,  MOMENTOUS  and  conse- 
QUENTIAL.’' 

Can  any  thing  under  Heaven  be  more  afto- 
niftiing  than  that  after  thefe  expreflions  being  in 
circulation  from  the  month  of  January  1792, 
there  Ihould  at  this  day  be  any  neceftity  for  ufing 

arguments 


arguments  to  prove  the  original  ^reafon  of  the 
United  Irijhmen  ? There  is  not  an  idea  here,  nor 
a Tingle  word,  which  is  not  pregnant  with  revo- 
lutionary horrors.  What  is  that  union  oi minds y 
t\i2Lt  knowledge  of  each  other y in  order  to  willing 
and  ACTING  as  a Nation?'  Can  they  mean  any 
thing  but  DARK  conspiracy,  Jo  extended 
through  the  populace  i To  Jecretlyy  and  yet  To 
powerfully  linked  and  jointed,  as  that  at  length 
the  whole  mafs  of  the  lower  clajfes  may  be  both 
ready  and  able  to  rife  one  man  ? Is  not  this  the 
literal  purport  of  that  example  which  they  defign 
to  give  ^ When  well  followedy”  they  tell  us,  it 
will  collect  the  public  will,  and  concentrate 
the  PUBLIC  FORCE.''  That  is,  it  will  infpire 
the  ignorant,  inflammable  multitude  with  fuch 
a frantic  rage  for  Democracy y that  they  will  be 
ready  to  perpetrate  whatever  fhall  be  propofed  to 
them,  and  by  that  means  fecure  to  their  Leaders 

a fort  of  POLITICAL  OMNIPOTENCE. 

They  add  that  the  effed  of  this  mufl  be  rapid, 
MOMENTOUS,  and  CONSEQUENTIAL  ; evidently 
implying,  that  if  it  were  to  be  otherwife,  it 
would  not  anfwer  their  purpofe.  Might  they 
not  juft  as  well  have  faid,  that  it  would  be  Jan- 
guinaryy  remorfele/Sy  and  incalculably  dejiruc- 
tive  ? Did  they  not  know  that  in  fuch  a cafe, 
the  latter  epithets  would  be  ftridly  explanatory 
of  the  former,  and  that  v/hen  once  their  plan 

Y fliould 


■houid  commencey  there  would  be  no'  iecurity 
againft  any  mifery  which  cruelty  could  inflid,  or 
weaknefs  fuffer  ? Yes ; they  knew  rt  well,  as  well 
from  the  diddates  of  common  fenfe  as  from  the 
experience  of  every  age  and  nation.  And  yet, 
with  all  this  in  their  view,  with  havoc,  ajfajfmation, 
majfacre,  every  horror  at  which  nature  fhudders, 
every  demon  which  hell  fends  forth  to  delblate  life 
and  harrow  up  the  foul,  {landing  right  before  them 
in  their  path,  only  waiting  the  moment  of  ma- 

nifeftation,”  to  rufh  upon  their  deflined  prey, 
thefe  men  went  on  deliberately  with  their  defign, 
have  purfued  it  without  remiffion  for  nearly  fix 
years,  and  are  at  this  day  more  defperately  bent 
upon  it  than  ever,  though  France  itfelf,  after 
the  fullefl  trial  of  its  effe(5ls,  has  already,  fo- 
lemnly  and  in  the  hearing  of  all  Europe,  re- 
nounced it,  as  the  deadliefl  curfe  that  could  be- 
fal  a country. 

And  yet  thefe  are  the  men  wEo  have  been 
cheated  and  toafled  by  the  Whig  CluKicv  Eng- 
land, and  pitied  and  patronized  by  the  Whig 
Club  in  Ireland  ! Thefe  are  they  who  have  been 
leprefented  by  the  great  Oppofition  Orator  in 
the  Britiih  Parliament,  as  looking  for  nothing 
but  the  full  enjoyment  of  the  Britifh  Conllitu- 
tion,  and  as  ready  to  return  to  tranquillity,  if 
this  reafonable  boon  were  but  granted ; and 
thefe  are  they  for  whom  the  Paragon  of  Iriili 
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■eloquence  has  offered  up  his  fervent  prayers  to 
Heaven,  that  the  fame  Providence  which  con- 
dufted  another  perfecuted  tribe  through  the  wil- 
dernefa,  may  lead  thefe  victims  of  opprefllon 
alfo  through  the  horrors  with  wliich  they  are 
furrounded ! 

Are  we  to  fuppofe  that  thefe  good-natured 
politicians  were  caught,  in  the  fimplicity  of  their 
hearts,  by  that  verbal  bait  of  Reform  with  which 
the  United  Irifhmen  have  covered  their  barbed 
hook  of  revolutionary  Democracy  ? Did  they 
really  not  know  that  their  R eform  was  itfelf  but 
Democracy  under  another  name  ? That  its  effen- 
tlal  features  were  Univerfal  Suffrage,  annual 
EIe6lions,  and  every  Man  to  be  capable  of  be- 
ing eleefted  ? And  were  they  not  well  aware  that 
fuch  a raob-eledted  and  mob-dependent  Houle 
of  Commons  as  this  plan  would  create,  would  it- 
felf be  the  moll  infallible  engine  that  wicked  po- 
licy could  devife,  for  beating  down  the  two  other 
branches  of  the  Legiflature  ? Were  they  igno- 
rant of  thefe  felf-evident  fafts,  or  did  tliey  wil- 
fully facrifice  both  their  confcience  and  the  fafe- 
ty  of  their  country,  to  the  defperate  poffibility  of 
a triumph  over  their  political  rivals  ? On  this 
queftion  depends,  whether  we  are  to  defpife 
them  for  their  infatuation,  or  to  execrate  them 
for  their  profligacy. 
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With  the  Englirii  Allies  of  the  United  Irifli- 
men,  I have  at  prefent  no  concern.  But  that 
the  Chiefs  of  the  Oppohtion  in  this  kingdom 
have  been  finning  againft  conviftion,  that  they 
were  perfuaded  in  their  hearts  of  the  diredl  re- 
verfe  of  what  they  have  been  fo  folemnly  aflert- 
ing,  we  need  no  other  proof  than  their  own  for- 
mer declarations.  Never  were  the  real  views 
of  the  United  Irilhmen  more  clearly  or  more 
ably  developed,  than  by  that  very  man  who  has 
of  late  taken  the  lead  as  their  advocate  and  their 
cncomiaft.  The  friends  of  Univerfal  Suf- 
frage,''  fays  he,  in  his  fpeech  on  Mr.  W.  B. 
Ponfonby’s  Bill  in  the  Seffion  of  1794,  re- 
pudiate  the  Conftitution  of  England,  which 
the  wifdom  of  ages  has  framed,  and  introduce 
another  fyflem  founded  according  to  them  on 
natural  right.  In  my  opinion  it  is  founded  on 
a violation  of  the  moft  obvious  of  thofe  rights. 
There  is  no  natural  right  more  undeniable  than 
that  every  man  has  a right  to  the  fruits  of  his 
own  induftry.  Is  it  not  a violation  of  that 
right,  that  the  man  who  has  neither  induftry 
“ nor  property  fhould  tax  him  ? 

If,''  he  adds,  ‘‘  fuch  a principle  were  ad- 
mitted,  what  defcription  of  people  would  fuffer 
by  it  ? The  refpedable  Farmer  and  the  weal- 
thy  Citizen.  The  Candidate,  inftead  of  ap- 
‘‘  plying  to  themy  would  apply  to  the  labourer 
in  the  Jlabky  he  would  apply  to  the  beggar  on 
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the  bridge^  the  criminal  in  the  jail^  and  the  'poor 
in  the  hofpitaL  The  mob  of  Electors  thus 
raked  together  would  fhoulder  the  Jober  Citi-- 
zen  from  the  huftings,  and  the  fhout  of  whif- 
key  would  return  the  Members  of  the  Senate, 
and  eledf  a felonious  Reprejentaticn.  Annual 
Eledlions  too  ! What  mifehiefs  would  they 
not  induce  ? They  would  introduce  a fiate  of 
permanent  intoxication,  by  which  all  the  ufe- 
fill  arts  and  labours  of  life  would  be  fuper- 
feded.  They  would,  in  a word,  lead  direcl- 
ly  to  the  annihilation  of  Royalty  and  the  efta- 
blifhment  of  a French  Republic. — If  fuch 
‘‘  were  to  be  the  Reform,  1 would  infinitely  ra- 
ther  fubmit  to  the  prefent  abufes ; — and  if  I 
could  think  that  this  bill  went  in  the  moft  remote 
degree  to  introduce  fuch  a fyftem,  I would 
inftantly  abandon  it/' 

Such  was  Mr.  Grattan’s  language  three  years 
ago,  when  the  dangers  he  alludes  to  were  compa- 
ratively contemptible,  when  the  party  which  he 
points  at,  had  neither  ftrength  nor  number  ; and 
now,  when  the  very  fame  party,  by  an  indefati- 
gable dilTemination  of  thofe  very  doctrines,  have 
increafed  the  hazards,  which  he  then  viewed  with 
horror  a thoufand  fold ; now,  when  that  Society, 
to  whofe  infant  efforts  he  deemed  it  his  duty  to 
oppofe  his  moft  earneft  zeal  and  his  moft  nervous 
eloquence,  boaft  of  having  a revolutionary  army 
of  an  hundred  thoufand  men  all  ready  to  die  ra- 
ther 
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cher  than  defert  their  objed:^  he  is  filentj  he 
flirinks  from  enquiry ; nay  more,  he  fupports  and 
approves,  and  affeds  to  coalefce  with  the  very 
men  whom  then  he  reprobated  ! 

And  yet  this  man  has  talked  of  confiftency ! 
When,  after  the  Report  of  the  Secret  Committees 
he  could  no  longer  plead  reafon,  or  juflice,  or  ex- 
pediency, for  his  ftill  dilTenting  from  every  mea- 
fure  of  fe verity  againfl  thofe  who  had  decreed,  a 
general  confifcation  and  the  maffacre  of  thirty 
thoufand,  he  tried  to  prop  himfelf  on  the  ground 
of  confiilency.  But  does  he  feel  it  no  violation 
of  confiilency,  to  flatter  and  defend  thofe  traitors 
to  whole  fuppreflion  he  was  once  ready  (had  it 
been  proved  necelTary)  to  facrifice  even  the  at- 
tempt at  moderate  reform  ? What  is  fuch  confiil- 
ency ? Ls  it  not  an  improvement  on  Swift’s  no- 
tion of  confcience,  and  Hill  more,  the  counter- 
j')art  of  that  piece  of  human  drapery,  which,  as 
that  author  fays,  ferves  to  cover  both  nallinefs  and 
vice,  but  is  eafily  flipped  down,  for  the  accom- 
modation of  either  ? 

But  this  is  not  all ; the  meaftires  now  recom- 
mended by  this  gentleman  and  his  colleagues  are 
themfelves  a refutation  of  their  moll  folemn  af- 
fertions.  Their  chief  meafure  has  been  a Reform 
Bill.  Why  has  this  bill  been  prefented  now  in  fo 
very  different  a ffape  from  what  it  bore,  when 

the 


the  fame  perfons  introduced  it  three  years  ago’  ? 
Their  caufe  would  have  gained  ftrength  with  all 
thinking  men,  from  its  being  feen,  that  after 
three  years  refledlion  they  had  found  no  room 
for  material  alteration.  Whereas  on  the  contrary, 
the  radical  change  of  features  which  it  now  exhi- 
bits, muft  fuggeft  to  every  reflecting  perfon,  this 
powerful  objection,  that  if  Oppofition  had  carried 
their  point  three  years  ago,  we  lliould  have  been 
no  nearer  tranquillity  now ; fince  even  in  their 
own  judgment  a {till  farther  Reform  would  at 
this  day  have  been  necelfary ; and,  by  parity  of 
reafon,  if  the  prefent’  plan  were  to  be  adopt- 
ed, we  fliould  be  equally  expofed  to  the  demand 
for  itill  further  alteration,  and  (from  the  principle, 
of  change  at  the  call  of  the  multitude,  being  ad- 
mitted,) {till  more  liable  to  the  necelTity  of  inde- 
finite concelTion. 

It  is  felf-evident  that  thefe  gentlemen  would 
not  have  fhifted  from  fo  much  ftronger  to  fo 
much  weaker  ground,  without  fome  irrefiftible 
motive.  What  then  could  that  motive  have 
been  ? Clearly  no  other  than  this,  they  knew  that 
if  they  attempted  to  bring  up  their  old  Bill  unal- 
tered, the  men  they  fought  to  conciliate,  would 
have  daflied  it  back  in  their  teeth.  It  was  obvi- 
oufly  for  this  reafon  that  the  old  plan  of  en- 
larging  boroughs  by  annexing  to  them  a fur- 
rounding diftria  (which  Mr.  Grattan  then  main- 
tained 
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ther  than  deiert  their  objed^  he  is  filentj  he 
flirinks  from  enquiry ; nay  more,  he  fupports  and 
approves,  and  afFe6ls  to  coalefce  with  the  very 
men  whom  then  he  reprobated  ! 

And  yet  this  man  has  talked  of  confiftency  1 
When,  after  the  Report  of  the  Secret  Committees 
he  could  no  longer  plead  reafon,  or  juftice,  or  ex- 
pediency, for  his  ftill  dilTenting  from  every  mea- 
fure  of  fe  verity  againft  thofe  who  had  decreed,  a 
general  confifcation  and  the  maffacre  of  thirty 
thoufand,  he  tried  to  prop  himfelf  on  the  ground 
of  confillency.  But  does  he  feel  it  no  violation 
of  confiftency,  to  flatter  and  defend  thofe  traitors 
to  whole  fupprefiion  he  was  once  ready  (had  it 
been  proved  neceftary)  to  facrifice  even  the  at- 
tempt at  moderate  reform  ? What  is  fuch  confift- 
ency ? Is  it  not  an  improvement  on  Swift’s  no- 
tion of  confcience,  and  ftill  more,  the  counter- 
part of  that  piece  of  human  drapery,  which,  as 
that  author  fays,  ferves  to  cover  both  naftinefs  and 
vice,  but  is  eafily  Hipped  down,  for  tho  accom- 
modation of  either  ? 

But  this  is  not  all ; the  meaftires  now  recom- 
mended by  this  gentleman  and  his  colleagues  are 
themfelves  a refutation  of  their  molt  folemn  af- 
fertions.  Their  chief  meafure  has  been  a Reform 
Bill,  Why  has  this  bill  been  prefented  now  in  fo 
very  different  a fnape  from  what  it  bore,  when 
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tlie  fame  perfons  introduced  it  three  years  ago  ? 
Their  caufe  would  have  gained  flrength  with  all 
thinking  men,  from  its  being  feen,  that  after 
three  years  refledtion  they  had  found  no  room 
for  material  alteration.  Whereas  on  the  contrary, 
the  radical  change  of  features  which  it  now  exhi- 
bits, muft  fugged  to  every  reflecting  perfon,  this 
powerful  objection,  that  if  Oppofition  had  carried 
their  point  three  years  ago,  we  fhould  have  been 
no  nearer  tranquillity  now ; fince  even  in  their 
own  judgment  a dill  farther  Reform  would  at 
this  day  have  been  neceflTary ; and,  by  parity  of 
reafon,  if  the  prefent'  plan  were  to  be  adopt- 
ed, we  fhould  be  equally  expofed  to  the  demand 
for  dill  further  alteration,  and  (from  the  principle, 
of  change  at  the  call  of  the  multitude,  being  ad- 
mitted,) dill  more  liable  to  the  necelTity  of  inde- 
finite concelTion. 

It  is  felf-evident  that  thefe  gentlemen  would 
not  have  fhifted  from  fo  much  dronger  to  fo 
much  weaker  ground,  without  fome  irrefidible 
motive.  What  then  could  that  motive  have 
been  ? Clearly  no  other  than  this,  they  knew  that 
if  they  attempted  to  bring  up  their  old  Bill  unal- 
tered, the  men  they  fought  to  conciliate,  would 
have  dallied  it  back  in  their  teeth.  It  was  obvi- 
oufly  for  this  reafon  that  the  old  plan , of  en- 
larging boroughs  by  annexing  to  them  a fur- 
rounding didrid  (which  Mr.  Grattan  then  main- 
tained 
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rained  to  be  the  wifeft  and  the  jufteft  medium 
between  an  overbearing  ariftocratic  power  on  the 
one  hand,  and  a dangerous  democratic  influence 
on  the  other,)  has  been  given  up,  and  this 
new  fcheme  of  a departmental  topography,  exhi- 
biting as  much  of  the  femblance  of  a popular 
fuffrage  as  could  exift  without  the  reality,  fubfti- 
tuted  in  its  room.  But  what  is  the  language  of 
this  conduft  ? Is  it  not  the  moft  direft  contradic- 
tion, of  all  that  they  themfelves  had  ftated  in 
their  cenfures  of  the  (trong  meafures  purfued  by 
Government,  and  the  mofl  irrefragable  proof  of 
their  own  conviction,  that  the  men  whom  they 
wifhed  to  gratify  are  obftinate  Democrats,  to 
whom  no  plan  of  reform  would  be  acceptable,  but 
in  proportion  as  it  departed  even  from  the  forms 
of  the  exifting  Conftitution  ? 

Men,  whofe  foie  object  is  place  and  power  for 
themfelves,  let  it  coft  what  it  may  to  their  abufed 
and  injured  country,  may  eafily  enough  reconcile 
their  hackneyed  and  callous  confciences  to  fuch 
political  debauchery.  But  if  we  fuffer  our  lives 
and  properties  to  be  the  Itake  of  their  infernal 
game,  we  deferve  the  doom  which  awaits  us.  We 
have  but  one  rational  objeCt,  the  fpeedy  and  per- 
manent tranquillizing  of  the  country.  The  fin- 
gle  interefting  queftion  to  us,  is.  how  may  this 
be  moft  certainly  effeclied  ? If  the  United  Iridi- 
men  could  be  confidered  as  defirous  merely  to 
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correal  abufes,  but  ftlll  cordially  attached  to  the 
fubftance  of  the  Conftitution,  it  might  perhaps 
be  ralh  to  affirm  that  no  conciliatory  meafure 
ought  to  be  conceded  But  if  on  the  contrary, 
they  are,  notoriouOy  and  avowedly,  implacable 
enemies  both  to  the  form  and  fpirit  of  the  Con- 
ftitution,  aflbeiated  for  the  foie  purpofe  of  over- 
throwing it,  and  determined  never  to  relinquifh 
the  conteft,  until  that  obje6l  be  accompliffied, 
then,  what  could  be  more  frantic  than  to  think 
of  appeafing  them  by  half-meafures  ? and  what 
more  traitorous  than  to  urge  fuch  half-meafures 
as  mull  incalculably  increafe  the  ftrength  of  our 
opponents,  and  at  the  fame  time  deprive  us  of 
every  means  of  refiftance  ? 

How  far  the  Conftitution  which  we  have  hi- 
therto valued  as  our  beft  inheritance,  ought  to  be 
preferved,  is  a queilion  for  every  man  to  deter- 
mine in  his  own  bofom.  But  if  it  be  indeed  an 
objedt,  by  what  means  under  Heaven  can  it  be 
fecured,  except  by  the  moft  unqualified  refift- 
ance to  the  wretches  who  have  combined  to  de- 
ftroy  it,  and  the  moft  unequivocal  reprobation  of 
their  half-hearted,  hypocritical,  and  if  poffible, 
ftill  more  hateful  auxiliaries  ? 


ESSAY  XIX. 


A R E P L T 

TO  THAT  PART  Ol'  THE 

SPEECH 


SAIU  T^  BE  DELIVERED  BY 

Mr,  fox  on  Mr.  GREVs  MOTION  for  REFORM, 

' WHICH  RESPECTS  THE  AFFAIRS  OF  IRELAND. 


Satis  Eloquentias,  Sapientise  Parum. 


Sallust. 


Harrogate,  June  28,  1797. 

B E J N G in  a remote  part  of  North  Britain 
when  the  Speech  afcribed  to  Mr.  Fox,  on  Mr. 
Grey’s  late  Motion  for  Reform,  appeared  in  the 
Public  Papers,  I did  not  happen  to  meet  it  until 
a few  days  ago,  when  it  was  put  into  my  hands 
in  the  form  of  a Pamphlet.  Accuftom^ed  as  I 
was  to  that  Right  Hon.  Gentleman’s  ftatements 
refpecSiing  the  affairs  of  Ireland,  the  reprefenta- 
tion  given  of  them  here,  and  the  argument  de- 
duced from  them  in  proof  of  the  neceffity  of  an 
immediate  Parliamentary  Reform  in  Great  Bri- 
tain, excited  my  aftonifhment.  Never,  I think, 
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was  a more  unfounded  and  mifchievous  fabrica- 
tion  than  the  one,  or  a more  defperate  fallacy 
than  the  other,  impofed  upon  the  public. 

I fhould  be  forry  to  attribute  the  groflhefs  of 
the  contrivance  to  the  Gentleman  in  whofe  name 
it  is  given  to  the  world.  ^ Inflamed  as  he  may  be 
with  the  rage  of  party  politics,  I hope  and  trufl, 
that  that  milk  of  human  kindnefs  for  which  he 
has  ever  got  credit,  is  not  yet  fo  curdled  and 
foured,  and  turned  to  venom  within  him,  as  that 
he  could  endeavour  deliberately  and  of  fet  pur- 
pofe  to  help  forward  havock  and  maffacre  in  one 
Country  by  his  countenance,  and  excite  them  in 
another  by  his  Councils.  He  mufl:  unqueftiona- 
bly  have  been  deceived  himfelf,  before  he  could 
thus  become  the  deceiver  and  betrayer  of  others. 
He  could  only  know  the  fituation  of  Ireland  by 
the  report  of  his  friends  in  that  Kingdom.  It  is 
therefore,  not  of  his  own  falfehoods,  but  of  theirs, 
falfehoods  which,  with  all  their  callous  effron- 
tery, they  dared  not  have  fent  abroad  in  their 
own  Country,  that  this  Gentleman  is  made,  per- 
haps the  unconfcious,  but  (till  the  dangeroufly 
fedudive  circulator  through  another  community, 
a community,  incompetent  too  generally  for 
want  of  accurate  information,  to  deted  the  im- 
poflure. 

As  an  Inhabitant  of  that  Sifter  Kingdom,  and 
a not  carelels  obferver  of  the  events  which  have 
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occurred  in  it,  and  as  a fincere  friend  to  the  wel- 
fare of  the  Empire  at  large,  I think  it  my  duty, 
to  contribute  my  mke  toward  guarding  the  pub- 
lic mind  againft  the  effedis  of  this  malignant  li- 
bel. In  doing  this,  I fhall  not  pretend  to  fpeak 
with  philofophic  coolnefs  ^ my  feelings  would  not 
permit  me.  Till  within  thefe  very  few  weeks,  I 
have  been  almofl  in  the  midft  of  thofe  horrors 
which  the  fabricators  of  thefe  falfehoods  have  la- 
boured to  deepen.  I have  loft  one  invaluable 
friend*  (and  in  him  the  Country  an  ornament 
and  an  honour)  by  that  infernal  plan  of  cowardly 
cold-blooded  aftalTination  which  thole  wretched 
Politicians  have  helped  to  fofter  by  their  indul- 
gence. I have  trembled,  daily  and  hourly,  for 
the  fafety  of  many  other  dear  friends,  whole  ho- 
neft  and  active  zeal  put  them  in  perpetual  jeopar- 
dy. I cannot  therefore  but  be  warm.  But  I 
will  not  be  unjuft,  I will  fpeak  of  things  as  they 
are,  nothing  extenuate ; nor,  I appeal  to  Hea- 
ven, fet  down  aught  in  malice. 

The  Right  Hon.  Gentleman  is  made  to  ftate 
from  the  Report  of  the  Secret  Committees  of 
the  Iriili  Parliament,  that  the  Seditious  Societies 
in  that  Kingdom  were  finall  in  their  beginnings, 
but  have  now  increafed  to  the  number  of  an  hun- 
dred thoufand  men.  The-following  queftion  is 

then 

• The  Rev.  Dr.  William  Hamilton  (author  of  the  Letters  on  the 
Giant's  Cdufenvay)  afl'alTinated  in  the  month  of  April,  1797. 


then  put,  By  what  means  have  they  fo  increaf- 
ed ; and  who  have  been  the  converts  and  profe- 
iytes  who  have  fwelled  their  numbers  to  fo  gi- 
gantic  a fize  — To  this  it  is  anfwered,  ‘‘  Ob- 
‘‘  vioufly  the  men  who  had  no  fuch  defire,  no 
fuch  feelings,  no  fuch  defign  originally  : obvi- 
oufly  the  perfons  who  had  no  other  obje6t  in 
view  in  all  the  Petitions  which  they  pretend, 
and  in  ail  the  applications  which  they  made, 
than  Catholic  Emancipation  and  Reform  of 
Parliament.  This  is  admitted  by  the  Report.” 
I muft  here  interrupt  the  Orator  for  one  moment, 
to  obferve,  that  in  this  inilance  he  muft  have  de- 
ceived himfelf.  The  Report  certainly  admits  no 
fuch  thing.  It  allows,  for  fuch  was  the  fafl,  that 
they  profejfed  no  other  objed  ; but  the  hollow 
hypocrify  of  this  profeflion  was  fo  felf-evident  as 
to  impofc  upon  none,  except  fuch  as  wifhed  to 
be  in  error. 

The  fpirit  of  Reform,”  the  Speech  pro- 
ceeds, fpread  over  the  country : they  made 
humble,  earned,  and  repeated  applications  to 
the  Caftle  for  redrefs,  but  there  they  found  a 
fixed  determination  to  refill  every  claim.  They 
made  their  application  to  all  the  eminent  and 
‘‘  confidcrable  charade rs  in  the  Country,  who  had 
on  former  occafions  diftinguifhed  themfelves  in 
the  popular  caufe.  But  unfortunately  they  were 
fo  alarmed  by  the  French  Revolution,  and  by 
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“ the  cry  fet  up  by  Minifters,  of  the  danger  of  in- 
“ fedlion,  that  they  could  not  liften  to  the  com- 
plaint.  What  was  the  confequence  Thefe 
bodies  of  men,  who  found  it  in  vain  to  expert 
redrefs  from  the  Government  at  the  Caftle,  or 
“ from  the  Parliament,  and  having  no  where  elfe 
to  recur  to,  joined  the  Societies  whom  the  Re- 
port  accufes  of  cherifhing  the  defire  of  fepara- 
‘‘  tion  from  England  : and  they  imbibed  and  be- 
came  converts  to  thofe  notions  of  frantic  am- 
bition  which  the  Report  lays  to  their  charge, 
and  which  threaten  confequences  fo  dreadful 
and  alarming,  that  no  man  can  contemplate 
them  without  horror  and  difmay.'* 

Had  the  difcretion  of  this  Gentleman  been  but 
half  as  great  as  his  volubility,  he  would  have 
enquired  into  the  grounds  of  this  flatement  be- 
fore he  made  himfelf  refponfible  for  its  truth ; 
and  (till  more,  before  he  drew  from  it  thofe  ar- 
guments of  alarm,  by  which  he  would  urge  his 
Countrymen  to  rufh  headlong  down  the  fteep  of 
dark  and  defperate  experiment.  But  let  not  the 
People  of  Great  Britain  fuffer  themfelves  to  be 
frighted  forward  by  a phantom,  where  they 
ought  not  to  proceed  a hair  breadth  but  by  the 
light  of  reafon,  and  the  guidance  of  experience. 
I tell  them,  and  every  honeft  Irilhman  who  is 
acquainted  widi  the  ftate  of  his  own  Country, 
will  tell  them,  that  there  is  not  an  alTcrtion  in 
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this  plaufible  tale,  which  is  not  a flagrant  vio- 
Jation  of  the  moft  notorious  truth. 

But  it  involves  much  more  than  this.  It  is 
as  grofs  a libel  upon  honeft  and  refpedtable  men 
as  ever  was  circulated.  The  perfons  who  firfl: 
flood  forward  in  Ireland  as  advocates  and  peti- 
tioners for  Reform,  might  have  been  erroneous 
in  their  ends,  and  were  perhaps  ftill  more  errone- 
ous in  their  expedients.  Their  AfTociations  and 
Conventions,  civil  as  well  as  military,  virtually 
illegal  beyond  a doubt,  but  not  then  forbidden 
by  any  exprefs  Statute,  too  furely  led  the  way, 
and  furnilhed  a precedent  for  the  more  dangerous 
combinations  that  have  followed.  But  ftill  they 
were  at  heart  attached  to  the  Conftitution,  and 
would  not  intentionally  have  purfued  its  fuppofed 
improvement  by  hazarding  its  downfal.  They 
were  nocmen  made  for  coalefcing  with  Confpi- 
racy,  or  participating  in  T reafon ; and  fo  far 
are  they  from  having  been  profelyted  by  the 
wretches  who  call  themfelves  United  Irijlomeny 
that  I doubt  much  whether  the  name  of  one 
in  a thoufand  of  thofe  original  Reformifts,  was 
' ever  entered  on  the  mufter-rolls  of  the  feditious. 
They  have  been  much  more  difpofed  to  drop 
their  purfuit  for  the  prefent,  even  of  moderate 
Reform,  perfuaded  that  a hurricane  feafon  is  not 
the  time  for  unroofing  an  houfe.  And  many  of 
them  have  gone  ftill  farther,  and  from  convic- 
tion 
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tion  have  given  a firm  and  unqualified  fupport  to 
the  meafures  purfued  by  Government  for  crufh- 
ing  infurre(d:ion. 

The  abfurdity  rifes  yet  higher,  when  it  is 
ffated  in  fuch  piteous  terms,  that  they  who  now 
form  the  great  body  of  the  United  Irifhmen, 
made  humble^  earneft^  and  repeated  applications  to 
Government  and  to  Parliament  for  redrefs.  The 
notorious  fadt  is,  that  at  lead  ninety-nine  out  of 
an  hundred  of  .thefe  perfons  (I  am  fure  I fpeak 
much  within  bounds,)  never  were  concerned,  di- 
rectly or  indirectly,  in  any  Petition  for  Parlia- 
mentary Reform  in  the  courfe  of  their  lives  5 nor 
did  they  ever  rife  from  the  fluggifh  mafs  until 
they  were  maddened  into  murderous  activity  by 
the  circulation  of  Paine's  Rights  of  Man,  and  the 
peftilent  fuggeftions  of  their  own  revolutionary 
Leaders.  Thefe  laft  knew  their  bufinefs  too  well, 
to  hope  for  much  from  thofe  who  had . actually 
been  Petitioners  for  Reform.  After  a few  fruit- 
lefs  overtures,  they  fhunned  rather  than  fought 
them.  “ With  countenance  grim”  they  glar*- 

ed  on  them  pafTing,”  and  fkulked  off  to  prowl 
for  fitter  prey  among  the  dark  places  of  fociety. 
It  was  to  indigence  and  idlenefs,  to  wild  defire 
and  vulgar  curiofity,  to  the  giddy  fervour  of  un- 
thinking boys,  and  to  the  pride  and  avarice  of 
fuccefsful  Huckfters  and  Foreftallers,  that  they 
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made  their  application.  It  was  to  the  views  and 
feelings  of  thefe  that  they  fitted  with  infernal 
adroitnefs  every  circumftance  of  their  fyftem  : 
and  to  the  attradion  that  attended  their  fedudive 
lures,  in  every  one  of  thefe  inftances,  but  not  to 
difappointment,  or  defpair  of  any  reafonable  ob- 
jed  in  any  inftance,  do  they  owe  the  gigantic 
growth  of  their  execrable  fociety. 

But  the  cream  of  the  jefl  is  ferved  up  when  we 
are  told,  that  they  who  on  former  occafions  had 
diftinguifhed  themfelves  in  the  popular  caufe, 
were  then  fo  alarmed  by  the  French  Revolution, 
that  they  could  not  liften  to  the  popular  com- 
plaint. I ftiould  be  glad  to  know  when  this  hap- 
pened. I defy  the  Right  Hon.  Gentleman,  with 
all  the  aid  he  can  obtain  from  his  Irifh  Inftruc- 
tors,  to  point  out  the  period  to  which  fuch  an  af- 
,fertion  is  applicable.  The  United  Iriflimen  did  ^ 
not  exift  as  a fociety  until  December  1791.  I 
am  not  pofitively  certain  that  the  qiieftion  of  Par-  ' 
liamentary  Reform  was  taken  up  that  very  SefTi- 
on  ; but  it  is  notorious  that  it  was  agitated  large- 
ly and  deeply  in  the  next  Seflion  ; and  'even 
brought  forward  once  more  in  the  next  after  that. 

And  on  that  occafion  (I  think  in  March  1794)  I 
well  remember  to  have  heard  the  gentleman  who 
feconded  the  motion  for  the  Bill  being  received 
and  read,  declare,  that  he  and  his  friends  had  fo 
little  encouragement  from  the  Public,  that  they 
2 A only 
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only  brought  the  bufmefs  on  from  a regard  to 
their  own  confiftency,  For  (laid  he)  how  can 
we  hope  to  fucceed  when  we  are  not  fupported 
by  a fingle  Petition 

The  truth  was,  that  not  the  ufual  fupporters 
of  Reform  within,  but  rather  the  original  pro- 
moters of  it  without  doors,  were  fo  difcouraged 
by  the  unufual  circumllances  of  the  times,  and  fo 
embarralTed  by  the  frantic  proportions  of  the 
United  Irilhmen,  who  were  juft  then  beginning 
to  fpeak  out,  that  they  were  not  difpofed  to  take 
any  ftep  whatever;  and  as  to  the  United  IriHi- 
men  themfelves,  the  Bill  having  any  thing  of  a 
conftitutional  complexion,  was  fufficient  to  make 
them  defpife  it  in  their  hearts.  Their  opinion 
on  this  fubjeft  was  very  plainly  declared  Ibme 
time  after,  by  their  mouth-piece.  Dr.  Dreyinan^ 
That  bill  (laid  he)  Avas  dilated  by  a penuri- 
ous and  ftarveling  policy  : it  leemed  to  proceed 
from  a difcouraged  oppolition  wilhing  to  obtain 
fomething  rather  than  to  fuit  a generous  Admi- 
niftration  willing  to  give  all.  By  attaching  the 
oldeft  inheritance  of  the  whole  people  to  certain 
round  fpots  of  earth,  it  gave  a locality  to  Liber- 
ty inconfiftent  with  nature,  paling  in,  as  with 
pieces  of  packthread,  the  liberality  of  the  Con- 
ftitution,  and  circumferibing,  with  brief  autho- 
rity, the  principles  of  eternal  juftice.”"*^ 

What, 
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What,  therefore,  the  Gentleman  could  mean 
by  faying  of  his  friends,  that  at  one  particular 
time  they  could  not  attend  to  the  complaint  of 
thofe  who  'petitioned  for  Parliamentary  Reform^  I 
am  utterly  at  a lofs.to  conjedture,  unlefs  perhaps 
he  alluded  to  that  brief  period  of  their  own  abor- 
tive Adminiftration^  and  intended  fome  fort  of  a 
lame  apology  for  their  grofs  inconfiftency.  ’Phen^ 
it  muft  indeed  be  allowed,  they  dropped  the  bu- 
linefs  of  Parliamentary  Reform  quite  and  clean. 
But  fhall  we  believe  that  they  did  fo  from  any 
extraordinary  alarm  which  the  French  Revoluti- 
on juft  then  gave  them,  when  we  know,  that 
though  the  danger  was  precifely  the  fame,  they 
evidently  felt  no  fuch  alarm  either  before  or  af- 
terward ? Is  it  poflible  for  dulnefs  itfelf  not  to 
difcover  at  once,  that  it  arole  folely  from  a little 
official  nervoujnejs  which  they  contracted  from  the 
air  of  the  Caftle,  but  which  they  inftantly  threw 
off  when  they  returned  to  a purer  atmofphere  ? 

But  fuppohng  that  to  be  proved  (which  ne- 
ver can  be  proved),  that  the  refentment  of  the 
Partizans  of  Reform,  at  being  difappointed  in 
their  favourite  objeCt,  had  tended  to  fwell  the 
numbers  of  the  United  Irifhmen,  ftill  the  con- 
clufton  of  this  Gentleman  refpedting  the  crime  of 
the  Irifh  Government  in  refufing  it,  would  not 
follow ; becaufe  it  might  ftill  be  fhewn,  that  on 
every  ground  of  reafon  and  found  policy,  the 
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thing  in  queftion  was  impradicable.  On  the 
Gentleman’s  own  principles,  one  great  end  of  fuch 
a conceflion  ought  to  be,  popular  fatisfa^iion,  to 
gratify  the  claimants,  and  attach  them  more  firm- 
ly to  the  Conftitution.  But  how  could  this  end 
be  fecured  until  it  was  known  what  would  grati- 
fy the  claimants  ? And  again,  how  could  the 
claimants  make  this  known  until  they  had  firft 
made  up  their  own  minds  on  what  they  them- 
felves  would  be  at  ? When  the  people  underftand 
their  own  wifhes,  and  when  the  obvious  reafon- 
ablenefs  of  thofe  wifhes  has  wrought  a general 
and  fixed  agreement  of  fentiment,  it  may  be  po- 
litic as  well  as  juft  to  concede,  becaufe  it  may 
then  be  hoped  that  the  concefTion  will  produce 
fatisfa<5tion.  But  when  the  agreement  of  the 
People  confifts  in  nothing  more  than  their  com- 
mon life  of  a cant  term,  which  admits  of,  and  ac- 
tually bears,  an  hundred  different  meanings ; 
when  at  the  utmoff  they  have  merely  fettled,  that 
they  are  to  quit  the  ground  they  have  hitherto 
occupied,  but  no  two  of  them  are  united  in  their 
clioice  of  a new  ftation  •,  when  even  the  fame  men 
are  never  long  of  the  fame  opinion,  but  think 
this  the  beft  of  all  poffible  plans  to-day,  and 
that  the  befl  of  all  poffible  plans  to-morrow ; 
amid  this  unappeafabie  anarchy  of  mind,  this 
difcord  with  a thoufand  various  mouths,”  what, 
in  the  name  of  Heaven,  is  to  be  done  P Are  they 
who  are  charged  v/ith  that  mofl  awful  and  mofl 
delicate  of  all  trufls,  the  fafety  of-a  Community, 
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to  ruHi  forward,  and  a61:  at  random  on  the  wild 
fuppofition  that  any  thing  that  can  be  called  Re- 
form, will  charm  down  the  tumult  ? Or  are  they 
manfully,  but  coolly,  to  withftand  the  madnefs, 
the  Civium  ardor  prava  jubentiuniy  and  refufe  to 
make  any  change  until  there  be  fomething  like 
unity  of  fentiment  concerning  it,  and  until  the 
clear  and  Heady  ftream  of  common  JenJe  can  be  dif- 
tinguilbed  from  the  cafual  torrents  of  predudice 
and  paflion  ? If  this  be  the  wifer  courfe,  then 
may  the  refufers  of  Reform  in  Ireland  fet  thofe 
who  accufe  them  at  defiance.  Nay,  they  may 
fafely  engage  to  acknowledge,  not  only  that 
they  have  made  the  People  traitors  through  def- 
pair,  but  that  they  are  defperate  traitors  them- 
felves,  as  foon  as  it  fhall  be  proved  that  they 
have  rejected  a fingle  Jpecified'Dtxmxidi  for  Parlia- 
mentary Reform,  which  any  honefl  looker-on 
could  have  pronounced  to  be  fupported  by  a ge- 
neral and  fixed  agreement,  I will  not  fay  of  the 
majority^  but  of  the  thoufandth  part  of  the  Com- 
munity. 

But,’’  fays  the  Gentleman,  will  any  one 
argue,  that  if  Reform  had  been  conceded  to  the 
‘‘  eighty  or  an  hundred  thoufand  moderate  Petiti- 
oners,  you  would  have  this  day  to  lament  the 
‘‘  union  of  an  hundred  thoufand  men,  bent  on  ob- 
je6ts  fo  extenfive,  fo  alarming,  fo  calamitous 
The  chimera  of  the  hundred  thoufand  moderate 
petitioners  has  already  been  difpofed  of ; to  the 
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fpirit  of  the  queftion  I hefitate  not  to  anfwer, 
that  the  Gentleman’s  Noftrum  would  be  no  fort  of 
fecurity  againft  the  difeafe.  On  this  point,  the 
cafe  of  the  United  States  of  America  has  more 
force  than  all  the  declamation  in  the  world. 
^here^  all  the  infallible  preventives  of  the  Right 
Hon.  Gentleman  exifted  in  their  fulleil  extent. 
The  People  had  themfelves  made  the  Govern- 
ment, that  Government  refled  on  the  broadefl 
bafis,  and  the  individual  was  identified  with  the 
State  as  much  as  was  poffible  in  the  nature  of 
things.  Yet,  there  Jacobinifm  eflablifhed  itfelf 
in  its  rankefl  form,  fpread  its  deadly  infedlion 
widely  and  rapidly  through  the  community,  and 
threatened  (and  perhaps  ftill  threatens)  every  ca- 
lamity that  Ireland  has  apprehended,  without  a 
poflibility  of  recurring  to  equally  effedual  means 
of  prevention.  "There  it  was  found  neceffary  (in 
a manner  that  Ireland  has  not  yet  been  reduced 
to,  and  through  God’s  good  providence^ever 
may)  to  brave  the  affertors”  of  the  felf-fame 
principles  in  the  open  field and  a levy  of 
fifteen  thoufand  men  (made  indeed  with  difficulty 
from  perfons  of  the  fame  fpirit  with  the  Gentle- 
man’s friends  in  Ireland,  having  inflilled  into 
their  minds  that  they  were  called  out  to  cut  the 
throats  of  their  fellow  citizens  merely  in  order  to 
fupport  the  rich  creditors  of  the  State),  and  an 
expence  of  a million  and  a half  of  dollars  were 
deemed  but  fufficient  to  reprefs  the  infurredion. 

But 
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But  what  followed  ? The  venerable  Washing** 
TON  returned  from  conducing  this  armament, 
not  to  enjoy  his  own  higheft  happinefs  in  the  ref- 
torcd  order  of  his  country,  but  to  face  the  fam-e 
pernicious  influence  where  he  was  far  lefs  able  to 
combat  ii^.  He  returned  to  be  braved  and  in- 
fulted  by  the  French  Minifter  in  his  audience- 
chamber,  and  to  be  mortified  and  humiliated  by 
the  infatuation  of  his  countrymen,  in  the  AflTem- 
bly  of  the  States.  From  the  Congrejs  being 
cijely  what  this  Gentleman  would  make  our  Far- 
liament^  the  faithful  organ  of  the  people^s 
^ will  f ' it  refleded  and  concentrated,  infliead  of 
reprelTing  and  cooling,  their  madnefs.  Nearly 
one  half  of  the  Lower  Houfe  were  found  to  be 
fmitten  with  the  frenzy  ; and  the  queftion  which 
was  to  determine  whether  North  America  was  to 
keep  its  place  amongfl  the  Nations,  or  to  become 
the  minion  and  the  Jlave  of  imperious  was 

decided  on  the  fide  of  reafon,  honour,  and  inter- 
efl,  by  a fingle  vote.  It  was  no  wonder  that  the 
hoary  Prefident  revolted  from  the  hazard  of  fucli 
another;^  trial ; that  he  refigned  a Government  for 
which  he  could  no  longer  be  refponfible,  and 
withdrew  to  his  native  fhades  to  pafs  the  evening 
of  his  illuftrious  life,  thus  difmally  beclouded  in 
weeping  over  the  difgraces  of  his  beloved,  but 
infatuated  country. 

At  the  touch  of  this  Angle  fad,  all  the  unfub- 
ftantial  pageants  of  our  political  Frofpero  wafte 
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into  thin  air.  In  America,  there  had  been  no 
unwife ^ unjuft ^ impolitic  refujal  of  Reform^  to  turn 
moderate  Petitioners  into  defperate  Infurgents, 
They  already  polTefled  much  more  than  perhaps 
even  this  Gentleman  might  be  willing  to  concede, 
and  no  deviation  from  original  principles  could 
be  proved  againft  the  Truftees  of  power.  Yet 
the  fymptoms  of  difaffedion  were  fiercer  and 
more  virulent  than  they  have  yet  been  in  Ireland, 
notwithftanding  all  the  fuppofed  provocations. 

The  blaze,”  fays  one  of  the  mod  fagaclous 
American  Writers,  did  not  indeed  communi- 
cate  itfelf  with  fuch  rapidity  as  it  had  done  in 
France^,  nor  did  it  rage  with  fo  much  fury  when 
it  had  caught ; however,  fuch  was  the  indefa- 
tigablenefs  of  the  Democratic  Club,  that  more 
“ enmity  was  excited  to  the  general  Government 
in  the  fpace  of  fix  months^  than  was  excited 
againft  the  Colonial  Government  at  the  time  of 
the  Declaration  of  Independence^  But  why  was 
the  blaze  of  Jacobinifm  lefs  rapid  and  lefs  furious 
than  in  France?  Not,”  fays  our  Author,  be- 
caufe  there  was  any  want  of  art  or  malice  on 
the  part  of  the  Incendiaries ;”  but  becaufe  the 
matter  they  had  to  work  upon  was  lefs  advanta- 
geoufty  placed.  It  did  not,  as  in  moft  European 
Nations,  lie  in  clofe  contad  ; nor  was  it  equally 
fitted  to  communicate  the  flame.  The  popula- 
tion was  thinly  fcattered  over  a vaft  fpace,  and 
there  was  little  idlenefs  or  mendicancy . If  com- 
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miinication  had  been  as  eafy,  indigence  as  gene- 
ral, and  herds  of  vagabonds  and  ruffians  as  rea- 
dily colledled  in  America  as  in  Ireland,  can  we 
hefitate  to  pronounce  what  would  have  been  the 
event  ? If  the  Government  (the  objedt  of  all  this 
rancour,  notwithflanding  its  perfe^fion^)  was  but 
barely  able  to  keep  its  ground,  as  matters  adlu- 
ally  flood,  what  mufl  have  been  its  fate,  if  the 
Ipeculative  traitors  in  the  Clubs  and  in  the  Con- 
grefs  could  have  found,  in  thofe  dregs  of  Society 
which  they  had  not,  but  which  every  populous 
country  niufi  have^\iovdts  of  ferocious  men,  a thirfl 
for  their  do6trines,  and  prompt  to  execute  their 
purpofes  ? In  that  cafe,  they  would  not  have 
confined  their  vengeance  to  the  beheading  of  a 
Yoafted  Pig*y  as  the  emblematic  reprefentative  of 
him  who  had  helped  them  to  Independence,  the 
unfortunate  Louis,  but  would  have  wreaked  it 
on  the  living  obje6ls  of  their  more  intimate  male- 
volence, the  virtuous  Washington,  the  wife 
Adams,  and  the  other  adive  oppofers  of  Revo- 
lutionary profligacy. 


2 B What 

* The  fa£l  here  referred  to,  is  thus  dated  by  the  acute  and  well- 
informed  Author  of  the  Hidory  of  American  Jacobins.  “ Nor,”  fays 
he,  “ were  marks  of  feroeliy  wanting:  At  a dinner  at  Philadelphia 
“ (at  which  a perfon  high  in  office  was  prefent)  a roajltd  pig  became  the 
“ Reprefentative  of  Louis  the  16th,  and  it  being  the  Anniverfary 
of  his  murder,  the  pig’s  head  was  fevered  from  his  body,  and  then 
carried  round  to  each  of  the  convives,  who,  after  placing  the  Liber-- 
“ ty-cap  upon  his  own  head,  pronounced  the  word  Tyrant^  and  gave 
“ the  poor  little  animal’s  head  a chop  with  his  knife.” 
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What  may  be  yet  the  fate  of  thofe  excelient 
men,  and  of  that  vaft  Country  which  they  are 
endeavouring  to  fave  from  itfelf,  Heaven  only 
knows.  It  is  long  fince  Adams,  the  prefent 
Prefident  (raifed  to  that  dignity  againft  the  efforts 
of  the  Jacobins,  by  a majority  of  three  voices), 
gave  his  opinion,  as  plainly  as  prudence  would 
admit,  that  the  American  Conflitution  was  but  a 
fair-weather  bark,  and  not  calculated  for  political 
Ilorms.  The  United  States,*'  fays  he  in  the 
preface  of  his  excellent  work  on  Republics^  are 
large  and  populous  Nations,  in  comparifon  of 
the  Grecian  Commonwealths,  or  even  the 
Swifs  Cantons,  and  are  growing  every  day 
more  difproportionate,  and  therefore  lefs  capa- 
ble  of  being  held  together  by  fimple  Govern- 
ments.  Countries  that  incrcafe  fo  rapidly  as 
the  States  of  America  did,  even  during  fuch  an 
impoverifhing  and  deflrudlive  War  as  the  lafl, 
are  not  to  be  bound  long  with  filk  threads  : li- 
ons,  young  or  old,  will  not  be  reftrained  by 
cobwebs.*'  Enough,  however,  has  happened 
there  already,  to  teach  all  who  are  fufceptible  of 
inflrudtion,  that  to  undertake  to  conciliate  Jaco- 
bins, is  to  call  pearls  before  fwine.**  They 
will  trample  them  under  their  feet,**  as  the 
Scripture  fays,  turn  again  and  rend  you 

But  we  not  only  can  tell  what  this  gentleman's 
fpecific  of  timely  concejfion  would  not  have  effeft- 
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ed ; we  can  alfo  afcertain  its  pofitive  elfedls,  from 
much  ftronger  authority  than  the  vifions  of  his 
high-raifed  fancy.  We  have  been  informed  on 
this  fubjedt  by  the  United  Irifhmen  themfelves. 
The  well-known  Author  of  a Letter  to  Lord 
Fitzwilliam,”  already  mentioned  as  the 
mouth-piece  of  that  fraternity,  very  frankly  de- 
clares, on  behalf  of  his  Brethren,  that  any 
kind  of  Reform^  fincerely  put  into  execution, 
would  do  much  to  pleafcy  but  not  to  satisfy, 
“ the  People,  jdny  Reform,’’  fays  he,  once 
made,  would  make  every  Reform  afterward 
more  eafy ; when  adopted  it  would  tend  to 
perfed  itfelf.  It  may  walk  on  as  Catholic 
Emancipation,  from  gradual  to  total.”* — 
What*  total  Reform  means  in  the  vocabulary  of 
the  United  Irifhmen,  need  not  be  explained. 
The  Right  Hon.  Gentleman  himfelf  is  aware, 
that  it  threatens  confequences  which  no  one  can 
contemplate  without  horror  and  dijmay. 

Of  the  weighty  truth  of  Dodlor  Brennan’s 
candid  acknowledgment,  the  leading  Members 
of  the  Irifh  Legiflature  were  juft  as  well  apprized 
(however  a few  in  that  AfTembly  might  have 
contrived  to  fhut  their  eyes),  as  the  United 
Irifhmen  themfelves.  Reafon  told  them,  that 
if  they  fhould  once  begin  to  alter  the  frame- work 
of  the  Conftitution,  merely  in  obedience  to  the 
call  of  Aggregate  Meetings  and  Primary  Afiem- 
2 B 2 blies. 


* Drennan’s  Letter  to  Earl  Fitzwilliam.-- 1795* 
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blies,  It  would  be  impoflible  to  reftrain  the  wan- 
tonnels  of  fpeculation : that  every  concefTion 
would  beget  new  demands,  and  furnifh  a prece- 
dent for  their  being  complied  with ; and  that  at 
each  Hep,  the  claimants  muft  grow  flronger,  and 
they  themfeives  become  (lill  lefs  capable  of  re- 
fiftance.  They  knew  alfo  from  their  own  expe- 
rience, that  however  proper  it  might  be  to  adopt 
new  meafures  on  the  ground  of  unqueftionablc 
utility,  it  was  idle  to  expeft  much  even  from  thefe, 
in  the  way  of  popular  gratification.  They  them- 
feives had  done  more  of  this  kind  than  perhaps 
any  cotemporary  Government  upon  earth.  They 
had  raifed  the  Irijh  Catholics  from  the  wretched- 
nefs  to  which  the  feverity  of  the  Penal  Code  had 
reduced  them,  to  every  thing  but  Dominion. 
They  had  relieved  the  loweft  claffes  from  the  only 
dire6l  tax  that  they  fuffered,  the  Hearth  Duty. 
They  had  complied  with  popular  wifhes  of  a 
more  elevated  kind,  by  adopting  various  Laws, 
tending  to  afTimilate  more  perfe6lly  the  Irijh  to 
the  Britijh  Conjiitution,  They  were  even  mak- 
ing arrangements  in  the  Elellion  Laws^  which 
implied  a degree  of  fubftantial  Parliamentary 
Reform  already,  and  which,  by  being  gradually 
extended  (as  no  one  could  doubt  but  they  would 
be,  if  frantic  turbulence  would  but  leave  fcope 
for  the  free  exercife  of  reafon),  would  effed  by 
fafe,  but  fure  degrees,  every  thing  that  the  true 
interefts  of  the  Country  could  require.  And 
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yet  after  all,  they  have  feen  the  populace  more 
agitated  and  reftlefs  than  ever  j the  ignorant  vul- 
gar panting  for  they  know  not  what;  their  inll- 
dious  feducers  burning  for  Revolutionary  Power; 
and  human  Wolves  and  Tygers  already  burfting,"^ 
in  horrid  herds,  through  the  fences  of  the  Com- 
munity, to  gorge  themfelves  with  the  blood  of 
the  innocent  and  the  fpoils  of  the  induftrious. 
And  ought  they  then,  in  the  frantic  hope  of  ap- 
peafing  thefe  implacable  beafts,  to  have  weaken- 
ed thofe  fences  flill  more,  or  perhaps  broken 
them  down  entirely  ? Ought  they  to  have  con- 
ceded that  which  the  claimants  themfelves  ac- 
knowledged, they  only  aflced  for  hoftile  purpo- 
fes,  merely  to  difarm  the  Government  and  to  arm 
themfelves  ? The  Right  Hon.  Gentleman  afferts 
they  ought,  and  imputes  their  doing  otherwife  to 
fliort-fighted  pride  and  obflinacy.’"  In  their 
Ihort-fighted  pride  and  obftinacy,”  fays  he, 
they  turned  a deaf  ear  to  the  fupplicant,  and 
they  have  now  perhaps  in  the  open  field  to 
brave  the  aflertor.’' 

To  xh'Mjhort-Jighted pride  and  ohfiinacy,  as  this 
Gentleman,  with  perhaps  far  JJoorter-fighted pride, 
and  much  more  invincible  ohftinacy,  is  pleafed  to 
mifcall  it,  it  is  to  be  aferibed,  that  we  have  at 
this  moment  lefs  and  lefs  reafon  to  apprehend  the 
accomplifhment  of  his  gloomy  predidions.  It 
was  this  fteady  refiftance  to  crude  and  incongru- 
ous 
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ous  theory,  which  has  kept  the  political  power 
of  the  State  unmutilated  and  vigorous,  and  by 
that  means  fecured  a refource  for  property  and 
life,  when  the  energy  of  the  Law  was  cramped 
by  that  chilling  dread,  which  made  the  coward 
perjure  himfelf,  and  drove  even  the  honed  man 
from  the  Jury-box.  Had  they  beenlefs  proud' ^ 
and  lefs  cbfiinatey"  we  never  fhould  have  wit- 
ntffed  thofe  falutary  exertions,  which  have  already 
obliged  the  combined  traitors  in  the  province  of 
Uider  to  dediver  up  thofe  hidden  dores  of  wea- 
pons which  they  had  provided  againd  the  day  of 
daughter  and  themfelves  to  come  in,  in  crowds, 
to  lay  hold  on  the  proffered  mercy.*  The  op- 
pofition  made  to  fuch  meafures,  if  any  fuch  mea- 
fures  could  have  been  propofed  at  all,  would  not 
have  been  that  filly  contemptible  difplay  of  ma- 
lice mingled  with  weaknefs  which  we  have  lately 
witneded,  and  which  ferved  only  to  remind  us  of 
the  viper  and  the  file.  They  would  have  been 
fcouted  at  once  by  a mob-dependent  majority. 
The  Executive  Government,  unnerved  by  an 
overbearing  Faction,  would  have  been,  not  as 
noWy  the  awe  and  dread,  but  the  fcorn  and  deri- 
fion  of  high-crefted  Jacobinifm.  Sure  enough 
there  might  have  been  no  room  for  braving  its 
adertors  in  the  open  field.’’  They  would  have 
obtained  an  eafier  and  a fpeedier  triumph  by  a 

Parliament 

* See  the  laft  Report  of  the  Secret  Committee  of  the  Houle  of 
Commons. — Pages  lo  and  ii.— Iriih  Edition. 
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Farliament  formed  to  their  wifli  or  pliant  to  their 
Will.  What  the  cafh  and  charadler  of  Juch  a 
Parliament  would  have  been,  we  may  calculate 
by  the  few  who  even  now  dare  to  pollute  the 
Irifh  Senate  by  rank  efFufions  of  Sedition.  ‘What 
its  moft  moderate  meafures  would  have  been, 
we  may  alfo  infer,  from  that  late  proof  of  vile 
fuccumbency  to  even  the  vulgarities  of  Demo- 
cracy, their  new  modelled  Reform  Bilh,  an  in- 
ftance  of  departure  from  their  own  former  prin- 
ciples and  profefTions,  at  once  fo  abfurd,  fo  mean 
and  fo  hypocritical,  that  the  mover  of  fuch  a 
Bill,  in  order  to  be  in  character  with  his  work, 
ought  previoufly  to  have  been  unpowdered  and 
cropty  and  have  named  himfelf  EgalitL 
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WILL  OF  FHE  PEOPLE. 


IT  has  no  doubt  been  frequently  obferved,  that 
in  the  various  publications,  by  which  the  Vota- 
ries of  Democracy,  whether  in  France,  Great 
Britain,  or  Ireland,  have  laboured  to  fpread  their 
principles,  and  promote  their  fchemes,  there  is  no 
one  expreflion  which  occurs  fo  frequently  as 
The  Public  Will,’’  or,  The  Will  of  the  Peo- 
‘‘  pie.”  Of  this,  we  are  fometimes  told,  that  Law 
is,  or  ought  to  be  the  expreflion ; of  this,  it  has 
been  faid  that  the  Legiflature  fhould  be  the  or- 
gan and  in  this  country  in  particular,  in  order 
to  convince  us  at  once  that  Parliamentary  Re- 
form is  indifpenfable,  we  have  been  aflfured,  that 
the  Houfe  of  Commons  in  its  prefent  ftate  is 
not  calculated  to  exprefs  our  deliberate  Will  on 
any  fubjecl:  of  importance.” 
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That  ib  many  different  perfons  lliould  agree  in 
ufing  txhe  fame  words,  without  attaching  to  them 
a determinate  meaning,  is  incredible  ;^nor  can  it 
be  fuppofed,  that  they  fliould  repeat  the  expref- 
fion,  fo  very  frequently  as  they  have  done,  un- 
lefs  the  fenfe  which  it  conveyed  was  deemed  to 
be  of  confequence  ; we  may  therefore  fairly  con- 
clude that  this  term  The  Will  of  the  People,’* 
expreffes  a notion  which  thofe  gentlemen  have 
well  weighed  and  confidered,  and  that  it  conflii- 
tutes  a fort  of  foundation  ftone  in  their  fyflem. 

What  the  friends  of  Democracy  in  this  coun- 
try. mean  by  The  People,”  they  have  left  us 
at  no  lofs  to  determine ; we  know  from  their  re- 
peated declarations,  that  by  this  term  they  in- 
tend the  whole  aggregate  of  males  who  have  at- 
tained the  age  of  twenty-one  years,  vagabonds 
and  infane  perfons  excepted.  Now  as  this  defi- 
nition is  too  plain  to  admit  illuftration,  all  that 
remains  for  us  to  enquire,  is,  what  we  are  to  un- 
derftand  by  the  fVill  of  this  numerous  Body. 

And  here  v/e  can  fcarcely  miftake,  becaufe  if 
we  take  for  our  guide  the  ufe  of  words  in  com- 
mon fpeech,  which,  in  this  inftance  particularly, 
is  alone  competent  to  dired;  us,  we  can  only 
underftand  this  term  in  one  poffible  fenfe,  viz. 

The  good  pleafure,  or  optional  determination 

of  the  People.”  And  as  in  our  common  con- 

dufb 


du6l  we  never  think  of  exercifing  our  WilU  ex- 
cept in  thofe  cafes  where  we  are  at  liberty  to  ad 
as  we  think  proper,  it  follows,  that  in  order  to 
make  fenfe  of  the  expreffion  in  queftion,  it  muft 
be  fuppofed  to  imply  that  the  great  Body  of  the 
People  have  an  inherent  right  to  ad  in  all  poli- 
tical matters  as  they  fleaje^  without  reftridion  or 
limitation. 

Having  thus  fixed  the  meaning  of  the  term, 
let  us  calmly  inquire  into  its  propriety.  And 
here  we  cannot  avoid  obferving,  that  perfons  in 
iYitw  Reafon  very  feldom  talk  about  their  WilL  A 
man  of  common  fenfe,  or  of  common  politenefs, 
finds  himfelf  lb  bound  on  every  fide,  by  the  num- 
berlefs  claims  and  engagements,  the  greater  and 
the  leffer  duties  of  focial  life,  that  fcarcely  in  a 
fi ngle  cafe  does  he  profefs  to  ad  merely  as  he 
pleafes.  If,  in  any  indifferent  manner,  he  adu- 
ally  ufes  this  prerogative,  his  underftanding  or 
his  modefly,  makes  him  cautious  in  an  avowal 
which  might  be  more  likely  to  evince  the  obfli- 
nacy  than  the  dignity  of  his  nature. 

But,  in  matters  of  a moral  nature,  where  the 
principles  of  truth  or  juftice  are  in  queftion,  to 
talk  of  Will  would  be  confidered  as  involving  an 
abfurdity  too  grofs  to  be  tolerated.  If,  for  in- 
ftance,  a Judge  on  the  Bench  fhould  fay,  it  is  my 
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Will  that  fuch  a fentence  fhould  be  executed 
if  a jury  fhould  pronounce  it  their  Will^  that 
this  or  that  perfon  fhould  be  deemed  guilty ; if 
even  an  Arbitrator  between  two  difputants  fhould 
declare  it  his  V/illy  that  the  matter  in  difpute 
fhould  be  thus  or  ,thus  determined,  would  not 
every  perfon  who  heard  it  be  fhocked  at  the  grie- 
voufnefs  of  the  nonfenfe,  and  refolve  it  into  ab- 
folute  infanity  P And  yet,  if  we  confider  for  a 
moment,  we  muft  be  fenfible,  that  the  rule  holds 
equally  good  in  every  cafe  where  God  or  our 
neighbour  has  claims  upon  us,  and  that  confe- 
quently  it  is  equal  madnefs  to  think  or  fpeak  of 
iifing  our  WilU  in  any  matter  where  we  are  bound 
by  the  laws  of  nature  or  of  fociety  to  a6l  in  order 
to  a certain  end,  and  to  adhere  to  certain  deter- 
minate rules  of  condud. 

Now,  whatever  force  thefe  obfervations  may 
have  refpeding  individuals,  they  have  infinitely 
greater  force  with  regard  to  fociety  at  large. 
For  it  muft  be  granted  that  an  individual  may 
fometimes  ufe  his  Will^  that  is,  he  may  in  fome 
cafes  ad  as  he  pleafes.  For  inftance,  he  may  ge- 
nerally chufe  the  colour  or  the  fafhion  of  his 
coat ; or  he  may,  for  the  moft  part,  determine 
whether  he  will  wear  his  own  hair  or  a peruke ; 
or,  if  he  does  not  live  in  the  fafhionable  world, 
he  may  fix  the  hour  of  his  meals,  or  of  his  rifing 
up  and  lying  down  j becaufe  thefe  and  fuch  like 
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matters  are  compleatly  indifferent,  they  terminate 
in  a man’s  felf,  and  are  followed  by  no  confe- 
quences.  But  in  matters  which  concern  fociety, 
nothing  is  indifferent.  Every  movement  has  its 
effedls,  every  flep  more  or  lefs  affedls  human 
happinefs.  Here,  therefore,  there  is  no  room, 
no  imaginable  pretence  for  talking  about  Will, 
becaufe  in  no  poffible  cafe  are  we  left  to  aft  as 
%ve  fleaje.  In  every  inftance  we  are  bound  by 
the  moft  folemn  and  irreverfible  obligations  that 
the  laws  of  our  Nature  can  lay  upon  us,  to  pur- 
fue  one  determinate  end,  the  Public  Goody  and  in 
doing  fo,  to  adhere  as  uniformly  to  the  guidance 
of  reafon,  of  judgment,  and  of  confcience,  as  any 
Arbitrator,  Juror,  or  Judge  in  the  world. 

To  place  this  matter,  if  poffible,  in  a flill 
jfronger  light,  let  it  be  confidered  that  the  afl- 
ing  part  of  political  Society  never  afl  merely  for 
themfelves.  In  all  communities,  even  thofe  of 
the  moft  popular  form,  there  muft  be  a very  nu- 
merous portion,  who,  either  from -age  or  fex, 
are  incapable  of  taking  any  fliare  in  the  manage- 
ment of  the  ftate,  although  they  are  as  really  in- 
terefted  in  its  concerns,  as  its  moft  efficient 
members.  Of  thefe,  therefore,  the  afling  Mem- 
bers of  the  Community  are  the  Guardians  or 
Truftees;  and  they  are  not  only  under  every 
obligation  that  can  be  fuppofed  to  exift  in  a com- 
mon truft,  but  under  infinitely  greater  ones ; in  as 
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much  as  infinitely  greater  evils  may  arife  from 
their  mifcondud.  Now,  what  fliould  we  think 
of  the  Guardians  of  a Minor,  or  the  Truftees  of 
a Public  Charity,  who,  in  any  matter  relative  to 
their  charge,  would  talk  of  exercifing  their  Will  ? 
Would  we  not  inflantly  conclude  that  they  had 
loft  either  all  underfbanding  or  all  confcience,  and 
that,  in  either  view,  they  were  utterly  unquali- 
fied for  their  fundlions  ? Is  it  then  poffible  to  con- 
ceive any  thing  more  exquifitely  abfurd,  than  for 
one  moment  to  admit  fuch  a fentiment,  or  ufe 
fuch  an  exprefiion,  in  a cafe  where  the  fan6lity 
of  the  truft  rifes  beyond  all  proportion,  where  the 
happinefs  of  millions  is  perpetually  at  flake,  and 
where  confequently  thofe  who  ad  are  under  the 
mofl  awful  refponfibility  to  God,  to  their  coun- 
try, and  to  poflerity  ? 

If,  however,  the  term  in  queflion  was  merely 
abfurd,  it  might  be  fuffered  with  a thoufand  other 
abfurdities  to  pafs  quietly  down  the  flream  of  time 
into  the  dark  and  filent  gulph  of  oblivion  ; but  it 
is  much  more  than  abfurd,  it  is  mifchievous, 
becaufe  it  leads  diredly  to  opinions  and  principles 
the  mofl  deflrudive  to  the  peace  and  happinefs 
of  fociety  that  it  is  polTible  for  the  human  mind 
to  conceive. 

It  is  fomewhat  extraordinary  that  gentlemen 
who  hold  themfelves  forth  as  the  determined 
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Champions  of  Liberty,  Ihould  at  the  very  time 
when  they  are  burning  with  zeal  for  the  Rights  of 
Man,  rufli  into  the  very  extreme  of  Defpotifm. 
Strange  however  as  this  may  appear,  it  is  nei- 
ther more  nor  lefs  than  the  fimple  fa6t,  and 
whoever  confiders  their  fyftem  with  candid  at- 
tention will  fpeedily  be  convinced,  that  while 
they  declaim  Againfl:  the  exifting  Government  as 
oppreflive  and  injurious,  the  principles  which 
they  themfelves  have  adopted,  tend  dire^lly  to 
the  moft  defperate  Ypecies  of  arbitrary  Govern- 
ment that  ever  the  earth  was  curfed  with. 

The  eflential  charadler  of  Arbitrary  Power 
does  not  confift  in  the  Government  being  in  the 
hands  of  one,  or  of  a few  perfons ; it  confifts  fimply 
in  its  hting  a Government  <5/ will.  And  as  the  Go- 
vernment becomes  more  arbitrary  in  proportion 
as  the  Will  on  which  it  depends  is  lefs  liable  to 
reftraint,  fo  when  that  will  is  fubjedt  to  no  re- 
itraint  whatever,  then  defpotifm  has  attained  its 
perfedlion,  it  has  arrived  at  that  point  which  it 
cannot  pafs.  Now,  although  it  is  undeniable 
that  the  fubjeclion  of  a whole  community  to  the 
IVill  of  one’  or  of  a few  perfons  is  a very  wretch- 
ed degradation,  yet  in  this  cafe  the  evil,  though 
fevere,  is  feldom  defperate.  Reftraints  are  felt 
by  the  Government,  though  they  may  not  be  ac- 
knowledged. The  Political  power  is  in  fome  de- 
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gree  checked  and  counterbalanced  by  the  phyfical 
force  of  the  People ; and  in  order  to  fecure  the 
permanency  of  the  Power  and  the  tranquillity  of 
the  People,  fome  regard  muft  be  had  to  the  laws 
of  Juftice,  Humanity  and  Decorum.  Thefe, 
therefore,  as  well  as  other  circumflances,  which 
it  would  be  eafy  to  adduce,  have  at  lead  a pallia- 
tive operation  j and  we  find  accordingly,  that  at 
this  day  no  Monarchy  nor  Ariilocracy  in  Europe 
furnifhes  an  example  of  pure,  unmixed,  practical 
defpotifm.  But  when  the  multitude  in  any  coun- 
try is  unfortunate  enough  to  poflefs  itfelf  of  the 
Sovereign  Power,  when  the  People,  inftead  of 
deftroying  defpotifm,  actually  afilime  the  place 
of  the  defpot,  and  in  lieu  of  his  Will  fubfti- 
tute  their  own,  there,  arbitrary  Government  ap- 
pears in  its. mod  finifhed  form;  there  it  admits 
of  no  correction,  no  palliation ; its  power  is  as  un- 
limited as  the  will  on  which  it  depends  abfolute ; 
it  is  phyfically  as  well  as  politically  fupreme  ; and 
not  being  under  any  necefiity  of  attending  to 
thofe  principles  which  are  binding  upon  indivi- 
dual man,  it  exercifes  almod  the  omnipotence 
of  a God. 

Let  us  for  a moment  picture  to  ourfelves  the 
date  of  things  which  in  fuch  circumdances  mud 
necefiarily  take  place.  Let  us  fiippofe  the  Peo- 
ple, the  mixt  multitude,  fet  compleatly  free  from 
every  redraint  which  had  been  impofed  upon 
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them  by  the  habits  and  cuftoms  of  regular  focie-  • 
ty,  the  gradations  of  rank,  the  inftitutions  of 
civil  polity,  and  the  authority  of  Government,  . 
and  in  a fituation  not  only  to  pronounce  their 
Willy  but  when  pronounced  to  enforce  it.  Let 
us  fuppofe  them  to  be  fully  polTefTed  of  the 
opinion  that  the  Sovereignty  is  in  themJelveSy 
and  that  their  Will  is  the  Supreme  LaWy  and 
/ laftly,  let  us  fuppofe  them  to  know  and  feel 
their  own  ftrength,  and  to  be  fatisfied  that 
whatever  they  may  determine  upon,  muft  in- 
fallibly he  Juhmitted  to ; (for  the  Sovereignty  of 
the  Public  Will  implies  all  thefe  particulars,  or 
it  means  nothing  at  all :)  and  then  let  us  fee 
whether  we  can  form  an  idea  of  a date  of  focie- 
ty,  in  which  the  fituation  of  individuals  could 
be  more  hazardous,  in  which  there  would  be  lefs 
fecurity  for  Property,  for  Liberty,  or  for  Life, 
in  which  freedom  of  fpeech  would  be  more  com- 
pleatly  annihilated,  in  which  meek  virtue  and 
modeft  worth  would  be  more  helplefsly  expofed 
to  the  infults  and  injuries  of  favage  ferocity  and 
brutal  violence;  in  a word,  in  which  there 
would  be  a more  calamitous  conjundion  of  un- 
controulable  defpotifm  and  frantic  anarchy. 

In  this  Empire  of  the  Public  Will  let  us  ima- 
gine a cafe  not  only  probable  but  inevitable.  A 
difference  of  opinion  to  arife  on  fome  fubjed  of 
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importance.  We  need  not  afk  with  whom  the 
power  of  pronouncing  the  Will  of  the  People 
would  refide ; we  know  it  would  of  necelTity  be- 
long to  the  Numerical  Majority,  But  it  may 
concern  us  to  enquire  what  might  be  the  fituati- 
on  of  the  Minority  on  fuch  an  occafion  ? W culd 
their  opponents  certainly  confine  themfelves  to 
the  mere  weapons  of  reafon  and  argument  ? In 
cafe  the  unfuccefsful  few  fliould  be  betrayed  into 
any  of  thofe  afperities  of  language,  thofe  figures 
of  enraged  rhetorick,  in  which  difappointed  op- 
pofition  is  prone  to  vent  itfelf  would  the  manyy 
triumphant  in  their  fuccefs,  and  taught  by  the 
firfl  principles  of  their  fyftem  to  command  rather 
than  to  reajony  be,  notwithftanding,  patient  and 
liberal,  and  refrain  from  ufing  the  force  of  which 
they  would  be  pofTefTed  ? If  in  any  inflance  they 
fhould  fo  far  rife  above  the  common  infirmities 
of  human  nature,  it  would  be  at  mofi:  a precari- 
ous forbearance,  to  be  admired  rather  than  relied 
upon.  But  if,  as  might  much  more  naturally  be 
expelled,  they  Ihould  yield  to  thofe  pafiions,  to 
which  majorities  are  no  lefs  liable  than  minori- 
ties, and  on  which  in  their  cafe  there  could  be 
no  poflible  controul ; if  in  the  infolence  of  ela- 
tion, they  fliould  be  led  to  confider  the  vanquifli- 
ed  party  as  rebels  againfl:  their  Willy  and  traitors 
to  their  Sovereignty y and  if  in  confequence,  they 
fliould  fend  them  by  hundreds  to  prifon,  or  by 
Icores  to  the  Gibbet  or  the  Guillotine ; to  what 
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quarter  under  Heaven  could  the  deplorable  vic- 
tims betake  themfelves,  to  what  tribunal  appeal, 
to  what  umpire  commit  their  caufe  ? Could  they 
hope  to  move  the  Public  Will  by  expoftulation, 
or  to  foften  it  by  intreaty  ? Alas ! Mercy  is  no 
attribute  of  an  impaffioned  multitude.  The  Ma- 
jelly  of  the  People  is  too  much  deafened  by  its 
own  noife  to  hear  the  ftill  voice  of  perfonal  an- 
guifh.  What  then  remains  ? Merely  to  fubmit^ 
to  imitate  the  Canadian  favage,  who  caught  in  the 
vortex  of  Niagara  and  knowing  that  it  is  in  vain 
to  druggie,  lies  down  in  his  canoe,  and  rcfigns 
himfelf  without  an  effort  to  the  headlong:  violence 
of  the  catara6l.  ' 

To  evince  the  juftnefs  of  this  melancholy  (late- 
ment,  we  need  not  unrol  the  volume  of  hiftory. 
The  principle  itfelf,  as  well  as^the  compleat  ex- 
emplification of  it,  fee  ms  to  have  been  referved 
for  our  own  times,  and  if  we  rufh  into  the  gulph, , 
it  muft  be  with  our  eyes  open.  For  to  what 
fource  can  we  trace  the  matchlefs  miferies  of  that 
wretched  country,  which  is  at  this  day  both  the 
deteftation  and  the  dread  of  all  the  thinking  part 
of  Europe,  but  to  the  prevalence  of  that  execra- 
ble do6lrine,  the  SOVEREIGNTY  OF  THE  PUBLIC 

WILL  ? T/z/V  their  falfe  philofophers  had  flrenu- 
oufly  inculcated,  and  this  their  fpeculative  poli- 
ticians had  dill  more  unfortunately  recognized 
and  adopted.  And  when  once  this  maddening 
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principle  was  fent  abroad  amongft  the  People,  it 
was  in  vain  afterwards  to  fay,  it  fhall  operate 
in  this  or  that  particular  mode/*  When  the 
Will  of  the  People  was  acknowledged  to  be  fo- 
vereign,  it  was  nugatory  in  the  extreme  to  tell 
them,  you  lhall  not  a6l  by  yourfelves  but  by 
your  reprefentatives.  Who  was  competent  to  tell 
them  this  ? The  mod  ignorant  fool  in  the  com- 
munity mud  have  detected  the  grofsnefs  of  the 
inconfidency,  and  have  felt  that  if  the  Public 
Will  was  fovereign,  no  derived  power  could  pre- 
fcribe  to  it  a mode  of  operation.  He  mud  at 
once  have  been  fenfible,  that  if  law  was  nothing 
but  the  expredion  of  that  Will,  and  magidracy 
nothing  but  its  agent,  the  one  mud  be  revocable, 
and  the  other  difmidible  at  pleafure ; and  that  con- 
fequently  obfervance  of  -the  one  and  obedience  to 
the  other  mud  be  compleatly  optional  both  with 
refped;  to  decree  and  continuance.  So  much,  I 
fay,  every  illiterate  favage  v/as  competent  to  un- 
derdand,  and  prompt  to  pra6lice.  But  the  me- 
taphyfical  niceties  of  general  and  individual  Will, 
of  the  whole  community  and  its  parts,  thofe 
cobweb  threads,  by  which  the  Giant,  after  being 
turned  loofe,  was  to  be  bound  to  his  good  beha- 
viour, thefe  were  objedls  too  minute  for  the 
opticks  of  the  populace  to  perceive.  Thefe, 
therefore,  were  fent  back  to  the  legidators,  as 
raw  materials  for  that  bauble  of  a conditution, 
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the  elaborate  work  of  years*,  and  the  plaything 
of  days,  admired,  as  children  do  their  toys,  for  a 
moment,  and  then  torn  to  pieces.  Here,  there- 
fore, in  the  inebriating  force  of  this  ardent  fpirit 
of  falfe  philofophy,  we  find  the  caufe,  the  ade- 
quate, the  neceffitating  caufe  of  every  thing  that 
followed.  Of  the  folemn  adoption  and  giddy  vi- 
olation of  engagement  after  engagement,  and 
oath  after  oath.  Of  the  rapid  fucceffion  of  fadfi- 
on  to  fadtion,  each  in  its  turn  beginning  its  ca- 
reer in  the  plenitude  of  popular  confidence,  and 
terminating  it  in  the  murky  dungeon,  or  on  the 
enfanguined  Scaffold.  Of  the  domineering  info- 
lence  of  the  galleries,  and  the  vile  and  vicious 
fubmiffion  of  the  fenate.  Of  the  more  than  Tur- 
kifh  defpodfm  of  the  reigning  demagogues,  and 
the  more  than  Cannibal  cruelty  of  the  infurgent 
multitude.  Of  the  fportive  carnage,  the  cold 
deliberate  maffacre,  the  mock  trial,  and  the  ac- 
cumulated execution.  In  a word,  of  that  feries 
of  unparalleled  enormities  at  which  a Nero  or  a 
Domitian  might  have  fhuddered,  and  which  late 
pofterity  will  be  apt  to  confider,  not  as  hiftoric 
fadts,  but  as  the  melancholy  fidfions  of  a dark  and 
difturbed  fancy. 

And  will  any  man  in  his  reafon  pretend  to  af- 
fert  that  the  populace  of  whatever  country,  if 

taught 
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taught  the  fame  lelTon,  and  pofiefied  of  the  fame 
power,  would  not  purfue  the  fame,  or  nearly  the 
fame  conduct  ? The  populace  of  all  countries  is 
pretty  nearly  of  that  defcription  which  we  com- 
monly call  the  Mob.  And  to  fuppofe  that  an  Irifh 
Mob  would  bear  its  faculties  more  meek,”  or  be 
one  whit  purer  in  its  great  office”  than  a French 
Mob,  is  an  affiumption  which  neither  reafon  nor 
experience  will  warrant.  But  in  truth,  whether 
it  would  or  would  not,  muft  reft  entirely  with  its 
own  majeftic  felf.  It  would  be  utterly  impoffible 
to  draw  any  certain  line  between  its  a6lual  fove- 
reignty  and  the  moft  extreme  exercife  of  it.  For 
as  no  earthly  power  could  prefume  to  controul 
the  fupremacy  of  its  Will,  fo  no  finite  wifdom 
could  pretend  to  afcertain  the  particular  line  of 
condu61:  it  might  he  pleajed  to  purfue.  Conjec- 
ture refpecfting  the  future  would  be  almoft  as  idle 
as  complaint  concerning  the  prefent,  or  animad- 
verfion  upon  the  paft.  And  if  any  rule  of  con- 
duct approaching  to  certainty  could  be  thought  of, 
where  irrefiftible  power  would  be  directed  by  ca- 
pricious verfatility,  it  would  be  this  and  this  only, 
that  knowledge,  wifdom,  induftry  and  virtue, 
would  on  all  occafions  be  out-numbered,  infult- 
ed,  and  trampled  on  by  ignorance,  folly,  idle- 
“nefs  and  profligacy. 

To  what  has  been  faid,  I can  think  but  of  one 
plaufible  objedlion,  viz.  that  when  thofe  gentle- 
ipien  fpeak  of  the  Public  Will,  they  do  not  mean 
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mere  authoritative  Will,  but  IVill  direSted  by  rea- 
Jon,  I apprehend  this  is  pretty  much  the  fame 
as  if  they  fhould  fay,  that  when  they  fpeak  of 
Willi  they  do  not  mean  Will  but  Reajon,  To 
this  therefore  I fhould  make  but  a very  fhort  re- 
ply. If  they  mean  Reafon,  why  do  they  not  fay 
fo  ? Reajon  is  as  ready  a term,  as  intelligible  a 
term,  and  an  infinitely  lefs  dangerous  term  than 
Willy  which  after  all  muft  imply  the  the  optional 
irrejponjihle  determination  of  the  party  to  whom 
it  is  afcribed,  or  it  involves  a palpable  abfurdity. 
But  in  truth,  when  we  confider  the  nature  and 
charafter  of  the  party  to  whom  in  this  inflance 
it  is  attributed,  we  muft  conclude  that  it  cannot 
mean  Reajon,  Who  would  either  think  or  fpeak 
of  the  Reajon  of  the  numerical  multitude,  the  ag- 
gregate of  males  of  twenty-one  years  and  up- 
wards, or  even  of  the  Reajon  of  the  majority  of 
this  mafs  ? Thefe  gentlemen  are  certainly  too 
wife  not  to  know  that  a Multitude  cannot  reajon, 
1'he  comparing  one  propofition  with  another, 
weighing  their  refpedtive  pretenfions  to  truth  and 
right,  and  drawing  conclufions  is  much  too  mi- 
nute a work  for  fo  vaft  a body.  Befides  the  cer- 
tain incapacity  of  the  greater  part, ' the  number 
^ itfelf  is  an  infuperable  hindrance.  If  ten  thou- 
fand  Solons  were  collefled,  their  wifdom  would 
be  inoperative ; it  would  be  loft  in  the  chaos  of 
diftbnant  opinions,  or  the  collifion  of  jarring  paf- 
fions.  Reajony  therefore,  in  this  cafe,  it  muft  be 
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acknowledged,  would  have  been  the  moft  impro- 
per term  that  could  have  been  thought  of;  and, 
we  muft  add,  that  fVill  is,  on  the  contrary,  the  * 
moft  appofite  term  imaginable ; becaufe  what  a 
multitude  wants  in  Reajon,  it  certainly  pofleftes 
in  JVill.  It  may  not  be  able  to  argue,  but  it  is 
well  and  fully  able  to  command ; and  it  muft  be 
owned,  that  in  the  crifis  of  a Revolution,  one 
word  of  command  from  the  fovereign  People 
would  have  more  energy  than  ten  thoufand  Rea- 
fons  from  a thoufand  Philofophers. 

And  might  it  not  be  fufpeCted,  that  this  obvi- 
ous efficacy  of  the  public  Will  is  one  reafon,  at 
leaft,  why  tliofe  gentlemen  have  preferred  the 
term  ? They  want  to  achieve  great  things ; they 
have  a mafty  ftruCture  to  demolifli,  and  will  of 
courfe  have  ponderous  ruins  to  remove  or  blow 
up.  For  thefe  vaft  purpofes,  the  flow  cautious 
operation  of  Reafon  would  be  obvioufly  unfit. 
It  would  be  apter  to  embarrafs  and  retard,  than 
promote  or  facilitate.  But  the  Fiat  of  the  mul- 
titude would  operate  with  as  much  expedition  as 
the  hey-prejlo  of  a conjuror.  It  would  ferve  as 
a fort  of  political  gunpowder,  and  be  as  ufeful  to 
our  projectors  as  the  nitrous  grain  was  to  Sir 
Chriftopher  Wren,  when  preparing  the  ground 
for  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral.  At  one  burft  it  would 
be  fufficient  to  rend  in  pieces  the  beft  cement- 
ed work  of  ages,  and  fcatter  the  component 
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parts  into  dlftant  lands.  It  might  indeed  be  lefs 
applicable  to  the  bufmefs  of  raifing  a new  ftruc- 
ture ; but  this  is  a remote,  if  not  an  unnecefTary 
confideration,  and  evidently  makes  no  eflential 
part  of  the  prefent  plan.  For  it  muft  be  obvi- 
ous to  every  perfon,  that  if  the  Public  Will  were 
once  fairly  eftablifhed,  it  would  elFedlually  fu- 
perfede  the  labour  of  Conftitucion-making.  The 
fimplicity  of  this  principle  would  need  no  ftand- 
ard  to  dired  its  movements,  and  the  fupremacy 
of  it  would  admit  none.  Confiitutions,  therefore, 
would  be  completely  nugatory,  mere  fyftems  of 
Refolves,  refcindible  ad  libitum,  and  affording 
no  fort  of  fecurity  to  individuals  againft  the 
fovereign  power,  nor  to  the  minority  againft 
the  majority.  The  Will  of  the  People,”  as 
Roujfeau  obferves,  with  more  than  his  ufual  con- 
fiftency,  exprelfed  by  a majority  of  votes, 
which  can  enforce  obedience  to  the  Sovereis-n 
Power,  cannot  bind  the  Sovereign  Power  to 
‘‘  itfelf — and  there  can  be  no  fundamental  obli- 
gatory  law  eftablifhed  for  the  Body  of  the 
People,  not  even  the  Social  Contrail*.” — 
Conftitutions,  of  courfe,  however  ingenioufly 
conftru(fted,  could  only  ferve  the  purpofes  of 
printers  and  paftry  cooks,  firft  employing  the 
preffes  of  the  former,  and  then  furnifhing  wafte 
paper  for  the  latter. 
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■ But  there  may  be  another,  and  perhaps  not  a 
lefs  powerful  raoclve  to  the  ufe  of  the  term  in 
queftion.  To  every  perfon  who  has  read  the 
publications  of  the  United  Iriflimen,  it  mull  be 
apparent,  that,  be  their  intent  wicked  or  chari- 
table, they  are  always  labouring  ad  captandum 
vulgus.  They  make  their  appeal,  uniformly^ 
to  the  great  mafs  of  the  people ; they  adapt  their 
arguments  to  the  views  and  feelings  of  the  loweft 
clafs  j and  they  even  intreat  the  individuals  of 
that  clafs  to  hang  up  their  Plan  of  Reform  (as 
they  are  pleafed  to  call  it)  in  their  refpe6live 
cottages.  All,  it  is  evident,  to  rouze  this  numer- 
ous body  to  make  ufe  of  its  natural  energies,  in  or- 
der to  extort  from  the  monopolizing  few  (i.  e. 
from  thofe  who  have  been  more  induftrious, 
more  prudent,  or  more  fortunate)  a due  pro- 
portion of  power  and  property.  Now,  on  this 
ftimulative  plan  it  mufb  be  acknowledged,  that 
the  Public  Reajon  would  be  the  moft  unfit  term, 
and  that  the  Public  Will  is  the  propereft  term 
which  the  copioufnefs  of  language  could  furnifh. 
Talk  to  a day-labourer  of  Public  Reafon,  If 
he  underflood  you  at  all  he  would  form  an  idea 
of  a principle  fo  cold  in  its  nature,  and  fo  flow 
in  its  operation,  as  to  give  him  no  profpedl  of 
that  near  and  fenfible  advantage,  which  alone  is 
adequate  to  rouze  thofe  minds  to'aftion  whofe 
views  extend  little  beyond  the  prefent  hour.  On 
the  other  hand,  talk  to  him  of  the  Public  Will  j 
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he  will  think  immediately  of  fomething  which 
as  rapid  as  it  is  irrefiftible,  which  is  fully  equal 
at  once  to  melt  down  the  happinefs  which  is” 
now  heaped  up  in  mounds  and  to  diffiife  it 
amongft  the  million.”*  Again,  the  cottager, 
ignorant  and  illiterate  as  he  is,  would  be  apt  to 
perceive,  that  if  the  Reajon  of  the  People  were  to 
be  the  ftandard  of  Law  and  Government,  the 
Hate  of  things  would  be  nearly  as  diftant  from 
that  beloved  Equality  which  he  has  been  taught 
to  expe(H,  as  it  is  at  prefent  j becaufe  even  he 
mud  be  fenfible  that  intelledtual  ability  is  almofl 
as  unequally  diftributed  as  wealth  itfelf;  that 
thofe  who  poffefs  it  in  any  degree,  are  almofl  as 
limited  in  number  as  thofe  who  at  prefent  go- 
vern the  Hate ; and  that  confequently  he  and  his 
brethren  of  the  multitude,  would  be  as  com- 
pletely diHanced  in  the  political  race,  as  they 
are  at  this  day.  On  this  plan,  therefore,  the 
honeH  man  could  hardly  be  induced,  to  exert 
himfclf  he  knows  not  why,  and  to  gain  he 
knows  not  what.  But  fpeak  to  the  fame  perfoii 
of  the  Public  Will ; he  finds  every  thing  in  that 
idea  which  his  heart  can  defire ; he  feels  that  in 
Will  there  is  complete  Equality  ; for  he  is  confei- 
ous  that  he  could  be  as  obHinate  in  his  determi- 
nations^ and  as  imperious  in  his  commands^  as 
the  wifeH  man  in  the  community.  He,  of 

courfe. 
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courfe,  takes  fire  at  the  thought ; he  rifes  in  his 
own  eftimation,  feels  himfelf  already  an  inte- 
grant part  of  the  Sovereignty  ; and  glowing  al- 
ternately with  indignation  at  his  vifionary  wrongs, 
and  with  delight  at  the  no  lefs  vifionary  happi- 
nefs  which  prefents  itfelf  to  his  view,  he  looks 
forward  with  impatience  to  the  hour,  when  he  is 
to  grafp  the  Bludgeon  or  the  Pike  in  fupport  of 
his  indefeafible  claims. 

One  reafon  more,  and  perhaps  not  the  leafl; 
influential,  may  flill  remain.  Thofe  Gentlemen 
mufl  be  perfedly  aware  that  after  every  change 
in  the  political  fyftem  w^hich  the  genius  of  verfa- 
tility  can  fuggefl,  fome  kind  of  government  muft 
flill  remain,  and  that  government  muft  be  necef- 
farily  managed  by  a Few.  But  in  cafe  they  could 
carry  into  pra6lice  their  plan  of  reform,  they  can- 
not entertain  a doubt  that  the  populace,  indebt- 
ed as  they  would  be,  to  their  exertions,  would 
not  fail  to  put  into  their  hands  the  fuperintend- 
cnce  of  the  public  rights,  and  the  adminiftration 
of  the  public  fovereignty.  Now  it  is  certain, 
that  no  man  or  men,  who  at  any  time  have  either 
been  pofTeffed  of  power,  or  hoped  to  poflefs  it, 
ever  harboured  the  thought  that  that  power  was 
too  fummary  or  too  extenfive.  It  is  therefore 
the  moft  natural  thing  in  the  world  that  thofe 
worthy  patriots,  confeious,  as  they  muft  be,  of 
their  own  upright  Intentions^  and  pure  love  of 
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their  country^  flioiild  have  an  eye,  in  their  pre- 
fent  language,  to  their  future  fituation ; and  care- 
fully avoid  even  the  verbal  adoption  of  any  prin- 
ciple by  which  their  own  hands  might  be  tied 
up,  or  thofe  of  their  enemies  armed  againft 
them.  To  errors  of  this  kind,  both  the  Con- 
ftitutionalifts  and  the  Brijfotins  in  France  fell  a 
lacrifice  ; and  perhaps  their  Irifh  copy  ills  have 
learned  wifdom  from  their  example.  I by  no 
means  affirm  that  thofe  Gentlemen  have  adlually 
fuch  an  intention ; but  this  I will  fay,  that  if  they 
have,  they  could  not  have  adopted  a mode  of 
expreffion  more  perfeftly  fuitable  to  fuch  a de- 
fign.  For  if,  as  I have  endeavoured  to  fhew, 
the  Sovereignty  of  the  Public  Will  implies  the 
moft  abfolute  and  uncontroulable  power,  and  if 
(as  every  perfon  will  allow  to  be  likely)  thofe 
Gentlemen  ffiould  become  the  Agents  and  Truf- 
tees  of  that  Sovereignty,  it  Vv^ill  follow  that  thofe 
Gentlemen  would  then  be  in  polfeffionof  a power 
compared  with  which  the  Di61:atorffiip  of  Julius 
C^Jar  would  be  a trifle.  And  the  only  poffible 
obftacle  to  the  complete  exercife  of  this  power 
would  be  the  introduftion  of  the  notion  of  Rea- 
Jon.  For  this,  as  has  been  already  obferved, 
would  diredlly  militate  againfl:  the  idea  of  com- 
plete equality.  It  would  of  courfe  excite  jea- 
ioufy  and  fufpicion,  and  would  affiiredly  leave 
room  for  another  clafs  of  Demagogues  to  come 
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forward,  who,  by  ufing  a more  palatable  lan- 
guage, would  catch  the  ear  of  the  multitude,  firft 
fupplant  their  predecelTors,  and  then  trample 
them  down.  But  by  adopting  at  once  the  fim- 
ple  idea  of  the  Will  of  the  People,  they  poffefs 
themfelves  of  the  very  Palladium  of  oligarchick 
Defpotifm.  They  go  at  once  to  the  extreme 
of  theory,  where  they  are  equally  fafe  from 
fufpicion,  controul,  or  fupplantation.  They  leave 
no  room  for  any  Rival  to  go  beyond  them, 
and  the  more  bold  and  overbearing  they  are  in 
their  language,  and  the  more  fummary  in  their 
condu6t  towards  thofe  who  may  happen  to  be 
obnoxious  to  them,  the  more  fully  will  the  popu- 
lace be  perfuaded  that  the  power  which  they  fee 
exercifed  is  a diredl  emanation  from  themfelves, 
and  that  thofe  who  adlually  manage  both  it  and 
them,  are  but  the  Eagles  who  bear  the  Thunder 
of  the  Sovereign  People. 

On  the  whole  then,  let  me  intreat  the  fober, 
moderate,  intelligent  Part  of  the  Community, 
who,  I humbly  hope,  will  attend  to  thefe  re- 
marks, and  of  whofe  approbation  alone  I am 
ambitious,  to  alk  their  own  underftandings,  to 
confult  their  own  feelings,  whether  the  Sove- 
reignty of  the  Public  Will  or  the  Will  of  the 
People,  is  not  a principle  in  every  point  of  view 
ruinous  and  deteftable.  Whether  it  is  not  a 
monfter  in  politicks,  which  even  poetic  fidlion  is 
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inadequate  to  defcribe  a blind  and  Ihapelefs 
thing,  which  adds,  to  the  mutability  of  Proteus, 
the  hands  of  Briareus,  and  the  heads  of  the  Hydra  ? 
And  whether  thofe  men,  who  knowingly  and  wil- 
fully perfevere  in  difleminating  and  inculcating 
it  upon  the  ignorant  and  the  unthinking,  may  not 
juftly  be  confidered  as  candidates  for  the  prieft- 
hood  of  that  Bloody  God,  to  whom  weaknefs 
and  innocence  were  offered  up  in  facrifice,  amidft 
the  clangour  of  Drums  and  Trumpets. 
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TO 

THOUGHTS 

ON  THE 

PVILL  OF  rHE  PEOPLE. 

Nov.  I,  1795. 

If  the  reader  does  not  confider  the  half  hour, 
he  has  given  to  the  preceding  Pages,  as  wholly 
thrown  away,  I entreat  him  to  accompany  me 
through  a few  Paragraphs  more.  They  are  the 
refult  of  fubfequent  reflexion,  and  may  perhaps 
tend  both  to  throw  additional  light  on  the  fub- 
jed,  and  to  render  the  remarks  which  I have 
offered,  more  applicable  to  the  adual  circum- 
ftances  of  the  day. 

It  is  generally  acknowledged,  that  nothing  has  ’ 
contributed  more  to  excite  the  revolutionary 
Mania  by  which  Europe  has  been  agitated,  than 
that  well  known  work  of  Roujfeau,  the  Contrdt 
Social.  The  leading  principle  of  this  Book,' 
which  Rouffeau  lays  down  as  the  foundation  of  his 
whole  fyftem,  is  the  very  dodrine  which  I have 
combated,  viz.  that  the  general  or  public  Will 
is  the  only  legitimate  fource  of  law,  and  the  very 
Effence  of  Sovereignty. 
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Confiderlng  Roujfeau  therefore,  as  the  Apoftle 
^ of  modern  democracy,"!  attended  particularly  to 
his  pofitions,  and  moft  of  all  in  the  definition  of 
terms ; at  the  fame  time  not  lofing  fight,  either 
of  the  practical  Elucidations  of  his  Difciples  in 
France,  or  of  the  Comments  and  Paraphrafes  of 
his  equally  willing,  but  (thanks  be  to  Heaven) 
lefs  able  followers  in  our  own  Country  and  in 
Great  Britain. 

% 

The  People  I ftated  to  mean,  in  the  Demo- 
cratick  Vocabulary,  the  numerical  aggregate  of 
Males  in  a Community.  My  readers  will  recol- 
lect how  fully  I was  warranted  in  this,  by  the 
repeated  and  wide-fpread  publications  of  the 
United  Irilhmen  5 and,  let  me  now  obferve  that 
I was  equally  fupported  by  the  DoCtrines  of 
their  Political  Patriarch.  In  order”  fays 
RouJJeau  to  the  Will  being  general,  it  is  not 
necelfary  that  it  fhould  be  unanimous  j but  it 
" is  necelfary  that  all  the  Voices  be  counted,  for 
every  formal  exclujion  breaks  the  generality  of 
the  Will.”*  I faid  alfo,  that  in  order  to  make 
fenfe  of  the  exprelTion,  the  Public  Will,  or 
the  Will  of  the  People,  it  mull  be  fuppofed  to 
imply,  that  the  People  have  an  inherent  right 
to  aCl  as  they  pleafe,  without  reftriClion  or  limi- 
tation ; and  this  too  Roujfeau  maintains'  in  Hill- 

ftronger 

• Contrat'SodaU  Book  II.  Chap.  2.  Page  44;  Note,  Path  Edi- 
tion of  l73?o, 
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Wronger  terms.  In  every  ftate  of  the  cafe,  fays 
be,”  (i.  e.  be  it  right  or  wrong)  “ the  People  are 
Mailers  of  their  own  laws,  and  may  change 
even  the  bell  laws ; for  if  they  chufe  to  do 
themfelves  an  injury  who  has  a right  to  pre- 
vent  them 

Now,  what  is  to  be  inferred  ? Evidently  that 
the  Will  of  the  People,  as  exprelTed  by  the  nu- 
merical Majority  is,  according  to  the  Democra- 
tic Creed,  paramount  to  every  thing,  to  indi- 
vidual and  focial  happinefs,  to  the  principles  of  ' 
reafon  and  juftice,  to  the  laws  of  nature  and  the 
commands  of  God ; and  it  follows  on  the  whole, 
that  I have  not  attacked  a Phantom  of  my  own 
Creation,  but  on  the  contrary,  a real  political 
monller,  and  precifely  in  the  form  in  which  it 
iflued  from  the  perturbed  brain  in  which  it  was 
gendered; 

But,  after  all,  it  is  fair  to  remark  that  although 
RouJJ'eau  difeovers  all  a Father’s  fondnefs  for  this 
wayward  offspring  of  his  fancy,  his  mode  of  ma- 
naging it  proves  that  he  was  fomewhat  jealous  of 
its  tendencies.  Almoll  at  the  moment  of  its  pro- 
duction, he  fets  himfelf  to  fwathe  its  gigantic 
Limbs  with  multiplied  rellridtions,  and  places  it 
within  the  windings  of  a logical  Labyrinth,  per- 
plexed as  that  of  Crete  j intending  perhaps  little 
more  than  that  it  fhould  ferve  as  a fort  of  Bug- 
bear to  keep  Kings  and  Statefmen  to  their  good 

behaviour 
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behaviour,  as  nurfes  fcare  unruly  children  by  tel- 
ling them  of  Hobgoblins.  Little  did  he  imagine 
that  the  period  was  juft  at  hand,  when  his  fran- 
tic followers,  fmit  with  ftrange  love,  would  pe- 
netrate his  Labyrinth,  diflblve  his  Ligatures,  and 
turn  loofe  the  full  grown  Fury,  horribly  hifling, 
and  burning  with  the  thirft  of  blood,  upon  a de- 
voted World, 

Thefimple  truth  is,  that  though  as  1 

have  obferved,  the  father  of  thefe  new  dodlrines, 
held  them  himfelf  with  ftrange  inconfiftency. 
At  one  time  we  fee  him  (as  in  the  above  cited 
Paflage,)  exhibiting  the  Supremacy  of  the  Public 
Will  not  only  in  all  its  ftrength,  but  in  all  its  hor- 
rors. At  another  time  he  would  fain  reftrain  its 
exercife  with  infinite  Limitations,  in  order  to  do 
what  he  himfelf  had  declared,  no  one  had  a right 
to  do,  to  keep  the  many-headed  Sovereign  from 
injuring  itfelf.  Sometimes  we  are  told  the  general 
Will  is  always  right,  nor  can  it  even  have  the  in- 
clination to  injure  the  fubjedt  it  is  in  effedb 
every  man’s  own  will,f  and  therefore  in  obeying 
it,  a man  only  obeys  himfelf.  Again,  nay  on  fome 
occafions  almoft  in  the  fame  breath,  the  Public 
"VVill  may  err  under  the  influence  of  deception ; J 
through  the  predominance  of  a powerful  fadion 
it  may  degenerate  into  the  mere  Will  of  an  Indi- 
vidual 

* Cantrat  Social.  Book  II.  Chap.  3.  Page  47.  and  Chap.  4. 
Page  51.  f Book  II.  Chap.  4.  Page  5^,  and  Chap.  6.  Page  64, 

^ Bgok  II.  Chap.  3^  Page  47, 
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vidual  and  even  the  Will  of  All  may  not  be  the 
general  Will,  becaufe  the  former  is  not  necelTari- 
ly  more  than  a colle6lion.of  the  Wills  of  Indivi- 
duals. ||  Once  more,  in  order  to  the  Will  being 
general,  it  is  neceflary  that  the  People  fhall  have 
no  previous  communication  with  each  other,  but 
that  eachfpeak  his  opinion  entirely  from  himfelf^* 
and  yet  we  are  afllired  on  the  other  hand  that  all 
have  need  of  Guides  fome,  ta  make  their  Wills 
conformable  to  their  Reafon ; and  others,  to  teach 
them  what  it  is  they  wilh  to  obtain. f Nay  on 
fome  occafions  it  may  be  neceflary  to  trepan 
them  into  happinefs,  by  pretending  a divine  com- 
miflion  from  Heaven  ; and  to  do  this  effectually 
is,  in  the  Judgment  of  Roujfeau^  the  mark  of  a 
magnanimous  and  comprehenflve  mind.  J 

Had  the  French  Philofophers  delayed  their 
political  experiments,  until  they  had  alTimilated 
all  thefe  jarring  Elements,  their  projeCls  would 
have  been  as  inefficient  as  the  golden  dreams  of 
the  Alchymifts.  They'  therefore  went  to  work 
in  another  way.  It  was  no  difficult  thing  for  their 
mailer  to  combine  contradictions ; he  had  only 
to  form  a theory  and  write  a Book  j their 
grander  delliny  was  to  regenerate  a nation.  What 
therefore  they  could  not  apply  flmultaneoufly, 
without  defeating  their  own  Defign,  they  feem 
to  have  refolved,  with  exquifite  fagacity,  to  make 
ufe  of  in  fuccelTion.  The  leading  Principle  taken 

by 

^ Book  11.  Chap.  3.  Page  49*  [j  Page  48. 

* Book  II.  Chap.  3,  48,  and  49.  — f Chap.  VI.  Page 
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by  kfeif  would  be  infallible  for  deftroying  the 
Syftem  then  in  being ; and  the  various  reftrifti- 
ons  might  be  no  lefs  ferviceable,  when  they 
Ihould  have  eftablilhed  their  own  Syflem,  and 
wifhed  to  defend  it  againft  thofe  who  might  affail 
them  with  their  own  Weapons. 

I will  not  poiitively  affert,  that  this  was  their 
precile  mode  of  reafoning ; but,  certain  it  is  that 
fuch  has  been  their  pradtice.  We  have  beheld 
the  firft  part  of  the  Scheme ; we  have  heard  the 
Public  Will  declared  fupreme  j we  have  feen  its 
fovereignty  in  perfedl  exercife,  and  we  have  fhud- 
dered  at  its  horrid  efficacy.  We  have  now  alfo 
witnefled  the  latter  part.  We  have  heard  the  moil 
diftinguiffied  Revolutioniflis,  eager  no  longer  to 
demoliffi  the  power  of  others,  but  polTeffied  of 
power  themfelves,  and  anxious  to  retain  it,  de- 
claiming againft  Anarchy  and  Infubordination,  in- 
fulting  by  the  moft  opprobrious  epithets,  what 
they  had  juft  before  decked  with  the  attributes  of 
Majefty  3 and  determining  on  that  very  means  of 
refilling  popular  violence,  for  which  La  Fayette 
had  been  proferibed,  and  a deadly  charge  exhibit- 
ed againft  their  unfortunate  King.  We  have  feen 
Clubs  and  Aflbeiations,  the  very  nerves  and  finews 
of  theRevolutionary  Syftem,indifcriminately  torn 
afunder.  We  have  feen  the  Se6lions  of  Paris,  fa 
lately  had  in  honour,  as  the  only  viftble  head  of  the 
unwieldy  Sovereign,  beaten  down  and  trampled  on. 
We  have  feen  the  Primary  Aflemblies,  (the  body 
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of  that  fame  Sovereign)  reftrl6led  and  coerced,  to ' 
enfure  their  concurrence  with  the  predetermina- 
tion of  their  nominal  Servants  but  real  Mafters. 
And  we  have  feen  this  wonderful  influence,  com- 
pared with  which,  all  that  has  ever  been  aflcrted 
by  the  mofl;  enraged  Demagogues,  of  the  power 
of  a Britifb  Minifter  over  the  return  of  Repre- 
fcntatives  at  a general  eledion,  is  a trifle,  a flia- 
dow,  a thing  not  to  be  named,  we  have  feen 
this  influence,  I fay,  pafTively  fiibmitted  to,  and 
the  two-thirds  of  the  Convention  triumphantly 
reinftated.  In  a word,  we  have  feen  the  Empire 
of  the  many,  fink  down,  loaded  with  the  Curfe 
of  God  and  Man,  into  that  Sea  of  Blood  which 
its  own  Murders  had  produced  j and  we  behold 
arifen  in  its  room,  the  dominion  of  the  Philofo- 
phic  Few,  cemented  by  intrigue,  guarded  by 
military  force,  and  refling  on  the  inertnefs  of  ah 
exhaufled  people. 

Yes,  when  the  bufinefs  was  completely  done  ; 
when  the  Revolutionary  Comet  had  accomplifli- 
ed  its  difaftrous  round,  and  had  fhook  from 
‘‘  its  horrid  hair,”  death,  devaflation,  and  ha- 
vock,  on  every  quarter  of  that  doomed  Country ; 
when  the  Demons  of  envy  and  avarice  had  been 
glutted  to  fatiety ; when  rank  had  been  degraded^ 
opulence  pillaged,  the  focial  fabrick  overthrown, 
and  its  very  foundations  ploughed  up;  when 
Patriots  once  mendicant  and  meagre  had  grown 
fleek  with  confifcated  abundance ; and  Statejmen^ 
2 G unknown 


unknown  before,  or  known  only  by  the  pro- 
fligacy of  their  Pens,  and  the  Proftitution  of  their 
Talents,  had  rifen  to  the  height  of  power,  and 
fallen  again  as  rapidly,  undermined  by  more  fub- 
tle  villainy ; and  when  at  length  all  had  known 
and  felt  that  they  had  deadly  weapons  for  each 
other,  as  well  as  for  Royalifts  and  Ariftocrats ; 
then  and  not  before,  they  acknowledged  the 
force  of  thofe  eternal  truths,  which  common 
fenfe  and  common  honefty  might  have  taught 
them  from  the  beginning.  Then,''  faith  Louvet^ 
(for  it  it  impoflible  to  find  expreflions  more  di- 
re6lly  in  point,  or  more  clearly  didfated  by  impe- 
rious convidtion)  I was  obliged  to  own  that  of 
all  fpecies  of  flavery  that  which  Anarchy  pro- 
duces  is  the  moil  intolerable  j for  when  it  is  the 
ignorant  and  deceived  multitude  that  reigns, 
crimes  multiply  in  proportion  to  the  rulers."  * 

But  mark  the  unwillingnefs  of  this  confeflion. 
Stretched  and  diftorted  as  the  mind  of  Louvet 
was  on  the  rack  of  defperate  difappointment,  ftill 
he  utters  with  reludlance  this  equal  didlate  of  his 
urtderftanding  and  his  feelings.  And  why  ? Becaufe 
he  felt  that  in  making  fuch  an  acknowledgment, 
he  renounced  what  he  had  once  held  as  the  firfl 
of  all  Political  truths ; he  felt  that  he  renounced 
Democracy  ; that  he  gave  up  at  once,  what  he 
and  his  brethren  had  contended  for,  at  the  ex- 
pence  of  crimes  unknown  to  the  fierceft  nations, 

the 
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the  ruin  of  his  Country  and  the  rifk  of  the  World. 
But  having  brought  himfclf  thus  far,  he  does  not 
flop  ; one  extreme  leads,  by  the  laws  of  na- 
ture, to  another ; and  Louvet  indemnifies  him- 
felf  for  his  Democratick  delufion,  by  adopting  a 
principle  of  the  mofl  outrageous  Ariflocracy. 
tocracy.  Oh  why  !”  exclaims  he,  after  an 
enumeration  of  horrors  unparalleled  in  the  annals 
of  barbarity,  was  nothing  fhort  of  this  melan- 
" choly  experience  fufficient  to  convince  me, 
that  without  diflindlion  of  poverty  or  opu- 
lence,  of  grandeur  or  obfcurity,  I will  even 
" fay  in  general  of  vain  knowledge,  or  abfolute 
ignorance,  and  under  the  foie  exception  of  vir- 
tue,  which  appertains  but  to  a few  privileged 
philofophers,  men  ought  to  be  Slaves^  becaufe 
they  are  either  wicked  themfelves,  or  are 
ready  to  crouch  before  the  wicked 

Did  Louvet  fpeak  thus  from  the  mere  impulfe 
of  the  hour,  or  did  he  alone  hold  this  opinion  I 
He  has  taken  care  to  convince  us  that  neither  was 
the  cafe.  The  fliort  pafiage  from  the  then  unpub- 
lifhed  manufcript  of  Madame  Roland ^ which  flands 
as  a Motto  on  his  title  page,  and  which  conveys 
precifely  the  fame  fentiments,  only  in  a milder  and 
more  plaintive  tone,  proves  both  that  Louvet 
was  not  fingular  in  the  do6lrine  he  had  embraced, 
and  that  he  confidered  it  not  only  as  incontrover- 
tible, but  as  a moft  important  truth.  Righte- 
ous Heaven,''  fays  fhe,  illuminate  this  wretch- 
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ed  people  for  whom  I defire  liberty.  Liberty ! 
Ah  ! it  is  for  exalted  fpirits  who  defpife  death, 
and  who  kno  w when  it  is  right  to  inflifl  it.  It  is 
not  for  thofe  corrupted  men,  who  emerging 
from  the  bed  of  debauchery,  or  the  mire  of  in- 
digence,  rufh  forward  to  bathe  in  the'  blood 
which  flows  from  from  the  fcafFolds.  It  is  for 
a wife  people  who  cherifh  humanity,  pradlife 
juftice,  defpife  flatterers,  know  their  true 
“ friends,  and  refpecft  truth.  So  long  as  you  are 
not  fuch  a people,  oh  ! my  fellow  Citizens,  in 
‘‘  vain  will  you  talk  about  liberty.  You  can 
only  have  a licentioufnefs,  to  which  each  of 
you  will  fall  a vi6lim  in  his  turn ; you  will  afk 
for  bread,  and  they  will  give  you  dead  bodies  ^ 
and  you  will  finifh  by  being  enflaved.” 

» 

Now,  was  there  ever  fuch  a people  as  Madame 
Roland  here  declares  to  be  alone  fit  for  liberty  ? 
Was  there  ever  an  inflance  of  the  numerical 
multitude  in  any  full  grown  community  being 
wife,  humane,  and  juft,  defpifing  flatterers,  know’- 
ing  their  real  friends,  and  refpedling  truth  ? Or  is 
it  imaginable  that  mankind  in  the  mafs  can  be 
any  other  than  that  weak,  fenfua),  pafllonate 
thing,  which  fhe  .,defcribes,  and  which  fhe  pro- 
nounces to  be  utterly  incapable  of  liberty  ? 
What  then  is  the  refult  of  Madame  Roland’s 
doctrine  ? evidently  that  liberty  is  only  for  fociety, 
as,  in  populous  ftates  at  leaft,  it  never  was,  nor 
ever  can  be  ; and  that  in  the  inean  time,  men  may 
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talk  of  liberty,  but  cannot  polTibly  enjoy  it ; 
they  may  create  licentioufnefs,  but  muft  them- 
felves  be  flaves. 

That  the  leaders  of  the  Jacobin  party  were 
always  of  this  opinion  can  fcarcely  be  doubted ; 
and  when  the  Girondifts,  once  the  only  real 
Republicans  in  France,  had  alfo  adopted  it, 
it  is  not  ftrange  that  the  affairs  of  that  country 
Ihould  have  afTumed  their  prefent  form  and  co- 
lour. It  is  eafy  to  fee  that  this  dodfrine  fur- 
nifhes  a complete  clue  to  all  the  proceedings  of 
the  Convention  during  the  formation  of  the  new 
Legiflature.  When  they  were  convinced  that 
man  is  incapable  of  liberty,  and  that  the  few 
philofophers  being  alone  pofTeffed  of  virtue, 
were  alone  qualified  to  pofTefs  power,  and  when 
they  were  no  lefs  certain  that  they  themfelves 
were  the  privileged  few,  their  civifm  united 
with  their  ambition  to  engage  them  by  every 
means  to  perpetuate  their  own  fupremacy,  and 
to  reduce  the  people  to  that  impotence  which 
alone  be^tted  the  weaknefs  and'the  wickednefsof 
their  nature. 

And  it  is  but  juffice  to  acknowledge,  that  af- 
ter what  they  had  done  in  the  firft  inftance, 
Ibme  fuch  procedure  was  unavoidable.  In  or- 
der to  achieve  their  primary  objedf,  they  had 
turned  their  country  into  one  great  Bedlam ; and 
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frenzy,  once  excited,  is  not  to  be  reafoned  down. 
Men  in  their  fenfes  may  be  led  by  argunlent,  but 
Maniacs  muft  be  chained.  A fevcre  difcipline 
was  neceflary  to  reftore  the  philofophers  them- 
felves  to  their  underftanding ; but  when  this  was 
once  effedled,  the  principle  of  felf  prefervation 
alone,  was  fufficient  to  produce  what  followed. 
They  were  convinced  by  arguments  which  ad- 
dreffed  all  their  fenfes  at  once,  that  fociety  could 
not  exift  without  Government ; and  common 
fenfe  pointed  out  that  the  fbrength  of  a govern- 
ment muft  be  increafed  in  proportion  to  the  li- 
centioufnefs  of  thofe  to  be  governed.  In  a word 
they  felt  that  the  politicks  of  Machiavel  furnifh- 
ed  the  only  antidote  for  the  poilon  of  Roujfeau^ 
and  they  yielded  to  the  conviction  with  the  im- 
petuofity  of  Frenchmen. 

But  in  allowing  the  fuitablenefs  of  the  new 
French  principles  to  the  circumftances  of  that 
wretched  country,  let  it  not  be  imagined  that  f 
acknowledge  their  general  truth.  After  all  that 
Lciivet  and  his  brethern  can  fay,  there  is  no 
general  neceftity  for  man  being  either  Tyrant 
or  Slave.  Defperate  difeafes  in  the  focial  as 
well  as  in  the  natural  body  may  require  feverity  of 
regimen  j and  no  difeafe  incident  to  fociety,  can 
be  more  dreadful  than  the  difiblution  of  all  or- 
der, and  the  uncontrouled  dominion  of  the  fran- 
tic multitude.  In  this  cafe  the  only  adequate  re- 
medy 
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medy  is  the  equally  unlimited  authority  of  One 
or  of  a Few.  Rome,  even  in  its  beft  days, 
was  fubjeft  to  occafional  paroxyfms  of  Anar- 
chy, and  the  temporary  defpotifm  of  a dicta- 
tor was  the  ftated  refource.  But  (till  the  focial 
body  is  capable  of  health  as  well  as  ficknefs  ; 
and  we  are  aiithorifed  to  aflert  that  rational  li- 
berty is  as  fuitable  to  the  former,  as  rigorous 
reftraint  is  to  the  latter.  We  have  learned 
this  comfortable  truth  from  the  aCtual  and  long 
experience  of  our  own  molt  happy  Conftitution ; 
under  which,  with  the  moft  ample  fcope  for  the 
exercife  of  reafon,  the  indulgence  of  peculia- 
rity, and  the  very  fportivenefs  of  whim,  effec- 
tual means  have  ever  been  at  hand,  for  the  pro- 
tection of  perfon  and  property,  as  well  from  the 
attacks  of  undue  power  on  the  part  of  the  ru- 
lers, as  from  the  depredations  of  individuals,  or 
the  madnefs  of  a mob. 

But  one  cannot  help  enquiring  how  thofe  of 
our  own  country  who  have  affeCted  to  defpife 
Britifh  Liberty,  and  have  been  fo  long  bellowing 
invidious  praifes  on  French  politics  and  French 
patriotifm,  will  relifh  thefe  new  doctrines.  Will 
they  put  their  intellects  to  the  torture  in  order  to 
reconcile  flat  contradictions,  and  devife  theories 
to  fhew  how  the  fame  men  at  the  fame  time  may 
hold  the  neceffity  of  Univerfal  Slavery  and  yet 
be  labouring  to  eftablifh  Univerfal  Liberty  Or 
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will  they  fairly  give  up  their  apoflate  brethren  ; 
and  fend  out  their  fancies  to  circumnavigate  the 
Globe,  in  hope  of  finding  fome  happier  Ifland 

in  the  watry  wafte,’*  where  the  vifion  of  De- 
mocracy may  yet  be  realized  ? 

It  is  aftonifiiing  with  what  pertinacity  men 
fbmetimes  refifl  the  evidence  of  truth.  Common 
fagacity  alone  might  have  taught  before  hand  that 
a popular  revolution  was  of  all  imaginable  expe- 
dients the  leaft  likely  to  produce  rational  liberty, 
it  might  have  been  feen  without  the  aid  of  experi- 
ment, that  fuch  a revolution  mud  necefifarily  im- 
ply a dilTolution  of  all  law  and  government ; that 
law  and  government  being  once  deftroyed,  anar- 
chy with  all  its  horrors  mud  fucceed  5 that  fociety 
could  not  long  exid  in  fuch  a date  ; that  at  length 
any  government  would  appear  preferable  to 
none  3 that  thofe  who  diould  happen  to  dand 
highed,  be  they  who  they  might,  whether  they 
had  been  thrown  up  by  accident,  or  raifed  by 
their  own  villainy,  whether,  as  Madame  Roland 
fays,  they  had  emerged  from  the  mine  of  indi- 
gence, or  crept  from  the  bed  of  debauchery, 
that  thefe  would  grafp  the  reins,  and  when  they 
had  feized  them,  would  be  impelled  alike  by  the 
natural  love  of  power,  and  by  the  exigencies  of 
the  country,  to  manage  them  with  all  the  rigid- 
nefs  of  Defpotifmj  fo  that  after  a courfe  of  blood 
and  devadation,  of  private  and  of  public  mifery, 

the 
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the  only  termination  that  reafon  could  expe^l, 
would  be  the  very  point,  or  fomething  worfe 
than  the  very  point  from  which  the  bufinefs  had 
commenced. 

And  let  it  not  be  thought  that  a fuccefsful  mode 
of  conducing  revolutions  can  be  learned  from  ex- 
perience, or  that  the  niifcarriages  in  one  may  pof- 
fibly  be  corrected  in  the  next  that  occurs. 
Common  fenfe  alone  will  teach  any  man,  who 
is  not  deaf  to  its  fuggeftions,  that  when  once 
the  cement  of  fociety  is  dilTolved,  and  general 
infurrection  carried  fuccefsfully  into  prac- 
tice, refinance,  management,  and  direction 
are  totally  at  an  end.  Every  future  move- 
ment is  at  the  mercy  of  accident.  The  power 
which  is  at  work  is  as  irrefiftible  as  the  mountain 
torrent,  and  the  directing  principle  as  verfatile 
as  the  whirlwind.  Wifdom  may  feek  to  con- 
vince, or  eloquence  to  charm ; but  one  only  in- 
fluence can  be  built  upon  as  certain,  the  rnagne- 
tick  attradlion  of  fuperior  villainy. 

" I had  feen  men,!”  faith  the  fame  Loiivst 
in  a body  in  their  public  life,  and  had  de- 
tefted  them.  I had  reafon  to  know  them 
too  well  individually  in  their  private  life,  and 
hatred  was  changed  into  contempt 5 fince  even 
in  a country  which  I thought  about  to  be 
regenerated,  the  good  are  fo  pufiilanimous, 
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and  the  wicked  fo  violent,  that  every  aggre* 
gate  of  men,  pompoufly  called  the  Peopky 
by  fools  like  me,  is  in  reality  but  a feeble 
herd,  happy  to  crouch  to  a rnafter,  whether  it 
be  a Rohejpierre  or  a Majfanielloy  a Marat  or 
a NeroP 

What  then  have  the  French  gained  by  refort- 
ing  to  a popular  revolution  ? Have  they 
gained  rational  liberty  ? No ; their  prefent 
rulers  pronounce  them  to  be  incapable  of  it, 
and  only  to  be  fit  Oaves.  Have  they  gained 
wealth,  happinefs,  or  peace  ? Alas  ! many  years 
muft  revolve  before  their  country  will  recover 
what  it  has  loft.  Our  manufadtures,’'  faith  the 
moft  eloquent  of  their' orators,  “ are  languifh- 
ing,  our  maritime  trade  is  deftroyed ; whilft 
our  victories  render  us  illuftrious  abroad,  dif- 
order  ftiakes  the  very  foundation  of  fociety  at 
home.”*  What,  I afk  then  have  they  gain- 
ed ? They  have  gained  what  every  large  country 
muft  gain  in  fimilar  circumftances;  they  have  gain- 
ed mifery  in  all  its  forms,  they  have  gained  a load 
of  guilt,  at  which  nature  ftiudders,  they  have  gain- 
ed a rigid  and  defpotick’government,  the  higheft 
praife  of  which  is  that  it  is  better  than  no  govern- 
ment at  all,  for  the  continuance  of  which  there 
is  no  fecurity,  and  againft  whofe  incroachments 
there  is  no  one  poftible  remedy,  but  a recurrence 
to  that  defperate  expedient  found  already  to  be 

even 
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even  worfe  than  the  difeafe.  General  Infur- 
reHion, 

If  then  the  bloody  Drama  of  the  French  re* 
volution  were  to  be  a6led  over  again,  can  we 
imagine  that  the  men  who  make  thefe  acknow- 
ledgements would  fupport  the  fame  chara6ters, 
and  exhibit  the  fame  conduft  as  before  ? W ould 
Louvety  after  having  difeovered  that  every  ag- 
gregate of  men  is  a feeble  herd,  and  that  there- 
fore they  ought  to  be  flaves,  again  proclaim 
the  fovereignty  of  the  Popular  Will,  and  again 
utter  that  pompous  nonfenfe,  for  which  he  here 
pronounces  himfelf  and  his  brethren  fools  ? Would 
Boiffy  D'AnglaSy  after  being  convinced  that 
that  country  only  where  men  of  property 
govern,  is  in  a fcate  of  fociety,  and  that  that 
where  men  without  property  govern  is  in 
a ftate  of  nature,”  ^ return  once  more  to  the 
naked  Rights  of  Man,  and  the  rule  of  the  nu- 
merical multitude  ? Would  Pelet,  after  deplor- 
ing that  for  five  years  pafl  they  had  been  op- 
prefTed  and  feverely  fmarted,  and  that  the 
erroneous  fyftem  of  their  political  economy 
was  the  fource  of  ail  their  fufferings,”  have 
recourfe  a fecond  time  to  the  fame  economy, 
and  retrace  that  career  of  calamity,  from  the  rc- 
trofpedl  of  which  he  revolts  with  horror  ? Shall 
2 H 2 we 
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we  then  who  have  witneffed  both  their  condud 
and  its  confequences,  and  who  now  hear  their 
extorted  acknowledgments  receive  no  benefit 
from  fo  inflrudive  an  example  ? We  have  thofe 
amongft  us  alfo,  who  would  willingly, precipitate 
their  country  into  the  fame  extremity  of  wretch- 
cdnefs,  and  who  would  as  certainly  feek  a re- 
medy for  that  v/retchednefs  in  the  fame  defperate 
expedients.  Let  us  then,  keep  perpetually  in 
view  the  whole  horrors  of  that  fyftem  which  is  not 
more  hateful  for  the  anarchy  with  which  it  com- 
mences, than  for  the  degrading  defpotifm  to 
which  it  neceffarily  leads.  Let  the  happy  Confti- 
tution  which  fecures  us  equally  from  both  thele 
evils  rife  in  our  eftimation  in  proportion  to  the 
miferies  which  we  fee  others  fuffer,  and  the  ge- 
nuine liberty — the  fafety  both  of  perfon  and 
property,  which  we  and  our  fathers  have  uninter- 
ruptedly enjoyed ; and  let  it  be  the  objed  of  our 
moll  adive  vigilance  and  zeal,  to  tranfmit  to  our 
lateft  pofterity,  this  invaluable  inheritance,  pre- 
ferved  alike  inviolate  from  the  frenzy  of  enthufi- 
afts,  and  the  malignity  of  traitors. 
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